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XACTLY CENTURY AGO great predecessor, Sir Roderick Murchison, delivered 
Presidential Address which took printed pages the Geographical 
the course that address Murchison covered the whole gamut 
geographical exploration and research during the preceding year throughout the 
world, including mention the early surveys for the Panama and Suez Canals. 
these less leisurely days cannot afford diffuse; address today will 
therefore less exhaustive, and restricted our own immediate doings. not 
propose repeat any the information given our very full Report for the year 
1957, which now your hands but, since was drawn up, the Society has re- 
ceived substantial bequest from one our late Fellows, Mrs. Ursula Lloyd, which 
should this year add £6000 our invested funds. have also received for our 
Library Fund from the members the Kosmos Club the sum £144 the 
winding-up that Club. 

now had the honour, and one which appreciate deeply, having presided 
over the fortunes this Society for four years. During that period, although 
claim personal credit for the fact, the Society has progressed from strength 
strength: have, for instance, instituted Corporate Membership and now have 
Corporate Members, which means addition £1700 our annual income. 
these four years our ordinary Fellowship has increased 510, from 6189 
6699, all-time record, and more than six times our strength century ago, when 
the figure was can now with confidence hand over successor the target 
for our future Fellowship. Since four years ago our annual income has 
increased over £3000. However, need all that and more meet the ever- 
tide costs, both for our internal administration, the support expeditions 
and, most all, for the encouragement geographical research. shall not 
into further detail about our financial position, that fully dealt with the 
Annual Report, but owe great debt our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Leonard 
Brooks, who scrutinizes our investments and expenditure most scrupulously. Later 
shall ask him make few remarks about our accounts, when questions are 
invited. would only mention the additional strain thrown our resources 
the recent increase postal charges, which this year has involved further 
expenditure over 

with great pleasure that record the loyal support which have received 
from the members our Council, who have shown such diligence attending our 
Meetings; also the services rendered the various working committees which 
supplement the Council’s labours. wish pay special tribute the devoted 
work our permanent staff, the administrative office, the library, the map room 
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and the drawing office. The Society indeed fortunate having such 
and loyal team and, particular, must mention our very capable Director 
Secretary, Mr. Kirwan. sure that you all shared the pleasure which 
when was awarded the the last New Year’s Honours, fitting 
tion the services which has rendered, and which the Society too has 
the nation whole. 
The past year has certainly been annus mirabilis the annals 


exploration. Sir Vivian Fuchs, Fellow this Society, whom have now 
join our Council has, with small party eleven comrades, completed 
nine days the first overland crossing the great Antarctic Continent, distance 
2200 miles from the Weddell Sea the Ross Sea. Nothing comparable has 
achieved the way first crossing unmapped continent since 
Livingstone traversed the uncharted continent Africa from west east just 
hundred years ago. Last week had the great privilege hearing this 
Sir Vivian Fuchs describe his magnificent achievement, when our 
President handed him our Special Gold Medal, the sixth awarded 
history this Society. paying tribute Sir Vivian Fuchs’s 
exploit must not omit record the valuable contribution made 
comrade Sir Edmund Hillary, who reached the South Pole from Scott Base, and 
Squadron-Leader Lewis, who ably carried out the air reconnaissance 
achieved the first continuous trans-Antarctic flight, single-engined aircraft, 

Other notable lectures given our hall have dealt with the mapping 
from the air, Mott; the establishment the American scientific base 
South Pole, Captain Richard Black; and the South Georgia Survey, 
Carse—whom glad see here today. Dr. Martin, Assistant Secretary 
Royal Society, informed the progress the International Geophysical 
Eric Shipton described the Imperial College Expedition the Karakoram, 
Professor Blackett explained the application rock magnetism the theory 
continental drift. That enterprising Norseman, Thor Heyerdahl 
shed fascinating new light the mysteries Easter Island crowded 
while the distinguished Russian geographer, Academician Gerasimov, 
land utilization the U.S.S.R. 

One the most remarkable features the last four years has been the 
increase the number small expeditions from universities which apply, not 
the Society for support, but, they wish work mountain regions, 
Mount Everest Foundation, which the Society one the co-founders. 
year the number such expeditions applying the Society was forty. 
support not only financial, but includes surveying equipment. This 
through generous donation from the Gulbenkian Foundation, 
been able make start the purchase other equipment, 
particular, rule too expensive for expeditions purchase. This equipment 
now lent approved expeditions. considering the great 
what one may call junior expeditions, expeditions which combine adventure 
not research, then least useful holiday task, must not forget the 
ments more mature workers. sometimes think that there some danger 
The need preserve just balance between the two types matter which 
Council will bear mind. 

much for the exploratory expeditions which support; have already today, 
previous occasions, emphasized that our Society must more 
geographical research. Your Council have given much thought this matter and 
are considering which direction should focus our efforts. There are many 
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difficulties overcome, principally the way finance, for scientific research 
costly business. There are several fields which could useful work 
outside the normal range university studies, had the funds available. This 
year for instance are publishing important monograph 
research, with financial assistance the Royal Society, and the Mount Everest 
Foundation. This year shall also publish, monograph our Research 
Series, the results recent investigations into the origin the Norfolk Broads, 
Dr. Lambert and others. This work re-examines the problem, considered 
Jennings earlier monograph this series, the basis strati- 
graphical, historical and archaeological evidence, and demonstrates that part 
the Broads may have developed from old peat workings. Our Society coopera- 
ting with the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the reproduction colour the 
Gough map Great Britain, which dated about 1350. This one the 
great treasures the Bodleian, and remarkable example medieval cartography. 
published during the autumn. 

view the current developments technological training our Education 
Committee, under Dr. Briault and cooperation with the Geographical Associa- 
tion, has prepared memorandum pointing out why geography should included 
among the liberal studies the curricula colleges advanced technology, and 
technical colleges all kinds. The Education Committee also, with the approval 
the Colonial Office, seeking improve the geographical sections the Colonial 
Reports result, several them have been revised geographers with first- 
hand knowledge the territories question. 

Our drawing office, under our senior draughtsman Mr. Holland, has done 
admirable work compiling up-to-date map Southern Arabia, which has 
been the greatest assistance the British Government during the recent troubles 
there, and has been printed the War Office. are now engaged the compila- 
tion map the Mount Everest region with the aid grant from the Mount 
Everest Foundation. 

must never forget that geography dynamic, not static branch study. 
this age rockets and satellites the physicists are constantly bringing light 
new phenomena, not only this earth, but also the outer realms space, 
which directly affect human activities, and which therefore must studied the 
geographer and correlated him with previously known facts. stand the 
brink enormous widening our knowledge the earth; the consequent 
possibilities are proportionate magnitude. cannot refrain that connection 
from quoting those well-known lines Keats: 


felt like some watcher the skies 
When new planet swims into his ken; 

like stout Cortes when with eagle eyes 
stared the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked each other with wild surmise— 
Silent, upon peak Darien.” 


course, Keats was all wrong about Cortes. The first who 
the Pacific” was really Vasco Balboa; Hernando Cortes did not land 
Mexico until six years later. However, that historical error does not detract 
from the poet’s inspiring imagery. Like those Spanish 445 years 
ago, geographers today have also reached the crest isthmus from which 
look forward, awed but undaunted, over the vaster vistas and the fresh horizons 
that unfold before us. 


CHANGING PATTERN AGRICULTURE 
EAST AFRICA: THE BEMBA NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 


The Mrs. Will Gordon Lecture 
AUDREY RICHARDS 


the East African peoples had achieved bare and precarious 
existence the time the first British explorers reached their country the 
latter half the nineteenth century. The soil poor over much this region and 
methods restoring the fertility exhausted land were virtually unknown. Tsetse 
fly prevented the keeping cattle over large stretches what now Tanganyika 
and Northern Rhodesia and, though there were many nomadic pastoralists Kenya, 


some them lived the meat, milk and blood their cattle and did not 


regular Other cattle-keeping people grew crops supplement their 
diets, but did not use the manure from their cattle enrich their fields. Mixed 
farming understand was introduced into East Africa Europeans. Before 
their advent the most common way restoring the fertility land was shift toa 
new area, and this still done many parts East Africa today. 


Rain often short East Africa or, what more important, ill-distributed 


and falling unevenly from year year. Facilities for water storage are generally 
inadequate. The traditional equipment these people the humblest, consist- 
ing usually axe for clearing the bush, hoe sometimes mere pointed 
digging stick. Ploughs were unknown. Methods storing food were, and are, 
inefficient. Grain generally kept wattle and daub granaries which let damp 
and vermin, and the people not expect able keep supplies safely. 
Communications were poor, except Uganda where Speke discovered good roads 


when visited the country 1862. Inland trade was little developed and the 


cart, which might have facilitated the transport food from place place, had not 


been invented far Africa was concerned. Commerce was generally limited tothe 


coastal areas. these conditions African peoples were the mercy their environ- 
ment and suffered hunger enjoyed plenty according the fortunes the year. 


The unit labour was, and is, small relation the arduous tasks which would 


have achieved anything like modern farming were introduced; and, 
once introduced, maintained. The traditional unit cultivation the family 
the extended family, and some the most important tasks are often the duty 
the women the family only. Larger units labour are only collected occasionally 
for some hoc task like clearing the bush and they are usually paid beer 


the owner the new plot. More permanent sources labour existed only chiefs’ 
villages where men and women came tribute part their duty citizens. 
Sir Philip Mitchell, lately Governor Kenya, announced categorically that was 

impossible build prosperous agriculture the unit labour remained man, 


wife, and hoe; the question the man-power required subsistent agricul- 
ture transformed into farming one which will discussed again below. 


The sum these factors, environmental and cultural, have produced 


E.g. the Turkana Kenya who barter goods for grain but not grow it, and who regard 


such grain food luxury. Otherwise they live meat, milk, blood, wild berries and fruits. 
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habits work and planning work among the people concerned and convert 
such men and women from subsistence cultivation, and often from primitive form 
shifting cultivation, cash crop economy (whether peasant peasant 
farmer level) requires changes which are little short revolutionary—changes 
agricultural knowledge and technique, the organization labour and in- 
centives labour, and habits planning and calculating profit and 
description the changes agricultural production which have taken place 
particular areas during the past quarter century makes this clear. 

The African cultivator often described lazy and feckless. supposed 
give too much his time idling and beer-drinking. were taught work 
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harder, are told, could put more land under production use his existing 
plot better advantage. might thus get higher cash income and better and 
more varied diet. 

is, course, true that few African cultivators are fully employed the European 
sense the term now that they longer have spend any time defence their 
land raiding for true that they often drink the fruits their 

term “peasant cultivator” here used for African growing crops partly for sale 
with the aid his family and plot under acres, while the term “peasant 
used, somewhat arbitrarily, for man with plot over acres, growing crops mainly for sale 
and employing additional labour for all part the year. 

women, however, are often overworked for they have fetch water, sometimes 
from long distances, gather firewood and grind and cook well doing four five 
hours’ cultivation. 
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labour instead accumulating food-stuffs. thesis, however, that the sub- 
sistence cultivator not often persuaded change his way life exhortation, 
the introduction methods which will give him slightly better yield for his 
labour; still less will persuaded return for the promise varied 
diet. 

willing make what for him real effort adaptation only sees 
chance some dramatic change his social status way life, and naturally 
the conditions East Africa this change usually visualized the adoption 
European standard clothing and housing. Such dramatic change may become 
possibility, either through the introduction new crop which gives quick 
financial reward,' the provision new capital such Government loan, 
money made the would-be farmer some other occupation such industrial 
work done far from his home most important all, perhaps, are the changes pro- 
duced means new sources labour. This stress the need for additional 
labour may sound surprising. the subsistence cultivator under-employed, why 
should want extra help his fields? Yet believe that comparative study 
present-day African agriculture would show that transformation from subsistence 
farming economy has rarely been achieved without such extra help, either be- 
cause the initial stages the conversion are arduous, involving extensive clearing, 
fencing irrigation; because the man who always has his hand the hoe the 
axe unlikely have the time the energy make the jump from one type 
economy another. 

These factors capital and labour may well found more important than 
the introduction individual land tenure, which usually considered the 
chief prerequisite successful farming East The introduction new 
equipment, for instance the plough instead the hoe, has produced great changes 
agriculture the case some tribes such the Teso north Uganda, 
but the plough cannot used with profit all areas and where the change has 
made straight from the hoe the tractor this obviously not first step, 
but one made man who has already left the ranks the subsistence 
cultivators. 

hope illustrate these propositions the case area with which 
familiar. This the country the Bemba north-eastern Rhodesia which 
remote, without transport and agriculturally backward, and might reckoned one 
the toughest propositions British administration has deal with from the economic 
point view. did anthropological study the Bemba from and again 
from and returned last year with Senior Leverhulme Fellowship see 
the changes which had taken place the country during the past twenty-three 

The Bemba are Bantu tribe about 150,000 strong, who live the high plateau 
the Northern Province Northern Rhodesia between the four lakes, Tanganyika 
the north, Mweru the north-west, Bangweulu the west and Nyasa the 


Such the introduction coffee, which made small fortunes for some the farmers 
Buganda during the recent years boom prices. 

See particular the Report the East Africa Royal Commission 1953-5 (Cmd 9475). 
Individual land tenure may have replace communal tenures when peasant cultivation has 
become prosperous and/or the land congested, but believe its importance stimulus 
improved agriculture has been exaggerated. more apt valued the inhabitants 
means providing them with capital through the new rights mortgage and sale which 
the tribal tenures did not give them. 

thanks are due the Trust for this opportunity. 
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east. The Bemba were formerly aggressive, warrior tribe who raided the sur- 
rounding peoples and established dominant position the region. present-day 
terms they are less fortunate. The country the Bemba inaccessible. The 
nearest railway runs from Ndola, near such big copper mining towns Luanshya 
and Mufulira, Broken Hill with its zinc and vanadium mine, which about 350 
miles from the centre the Bemba country, Kasama. The Bemba plateau crossed 
the Great North Road which links Broken Hill with Abercorn (by means 
branch from Mpika), the southern end Lake Tanganyika, which steamer 
used ply once fortnight. The road was sometimes impassable during the rainy 
season the time first visit although now much improved. The cost 
transport from Kasama where the road joins the railway was then lb. which 
was probihitive freight for any cash crop which might have been grown the area. 
The building railway link Broken Hill with Abercorn was discussed before 
first visit 1930 and again recently, but the scheme was abandoned both 
cases the grounds its high 

the plateau itself traffic moves single file along bush paths. 1934 all goods 
were head-borne; now they are strapped bicycles. The Bemba were formerly 
good walkers. The standard load was carried distance miles, but 
men travelling their own would walk miles without loads, and have 
known women miles when heavily loaded. The country well watered with 
numerous small rivers and streams. The latter often dry the hot season and 
flood the surrounding plains the wet. These streams are crossed rickety 
wooden bridges. Big rivers, such the Chambezi, are crossed dug-out canoes 

The population very dispersed. The average density 3-9 per square mile and 
falls low some areas. The villages are scattered clearings the 
bush within reach streams and are often much miles apart. 1930 
ordinary settlement consisted huts, while there were 150 houses 
the Paramount Chief’s capital. Now the villages are even smaller. 

The Bemba plateau about 4000 feet high covered with savannah forest the 
Brachystegia isoberlinea Forest fires sweep the country from end end once 
and the trees which survive are stunted, rarely reaching above orchard height. 
The few hill-tops give views over apparently endless stretches trees. The leaves 
are scarlet and crimson the spring (August and September), when the new shoots 
appear; bright green when the first rains fall November and the grass grows 
rapidly feet high; dull green, hard and glittering when the dry weather 
comes April. Many trees lose their leaves altogether July. The Bemba are 
true forest people, skilled handling wood, from which they make houses, 
granaries, beds, tables, mortars and pestles, canoes and drums. They know the 
properties different trees and were formerly keen hunters, but game now 
longer plentiful. Women scour the bush for wild spinach, mushrooms and fire- 
wood, and children for caterpillars and small mice, which they cook. 

The rains occasionally fail, are badly distributed agricultural point 
view, but usually they are heavy, giving average annual inches and 
the grey skies during the wet weather prevent the growing some genuinely 
tropical crops. 

The development canoe and barge traffic the Lukula river Kasama planned. 

Trapnell, G., soils, vegetation and agriculture north-eastern 


—Report the Ecological Survey, 1953, for classification the vegetation types the 
Northern Province. 
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The soil the plateau generally agricultural officer reckoned recently 
that only per cent. was suitable for proper farming, but detailed soil survey 
has been done. The Bemba grow finger millet, which their staple food, kaffir corn, 
little maize, ground-nuts some areas, and various pulses and cucurbits. 

The Bemba are shifting cultivators, but they practise particular form this 
primitive method cultivation known locally the chitimene system. This 
essence the burning circular piles branches form ash-bed which 
high content potash and free from weeds, and this the seed sown.? The 
term “ash cultivation” fact sometimes used for this method. The Bemba 
pollard trees order get the necessary branches for burning unlike the Lamba and 
the Lala, their southern neighbours, who cut the trees right down leaving stumps 
about feet high. This one the characteristics used Trapnell distinguish 
the northern from the southern chitimene systems. 

The pollarding trees men’s work and the Bemba exciting and daring 
occupation which important ritual was attached. one those forms 
traditional cultivation which the Bemba found impossible abandon the 
command the Government, partly because they had other system agriculture 
which was efficient, and partly because the tree-cutting was matter prestige. 
Men vied with each other their skill reaching the top trees. was point 
honour leave tree unpollarded, even though meant slashing the top- 
most branch and slithering down the trunk crashed the ground, and even 
though injuries and deaths occurred each year. Their tree-cutting was source 
pride and associated with rituals which their chiefs played important part.3 

The main tree-cutting season was May and June and the recently pollarded 
branches were heavy lift, and hence they were left dry lines the ground. 
The stacking the branches women’s work and heavy task, and also skilled 
one, since the wood must piled evenly with the stubs the centre forma 
circular patch about feet high. Some these patches are about acres 
average, the largest being acres and the smallest one-third acre.4 

The branches were fired September November, after the giving signal, 
since stack set ablaze might accidentally set the forest afire and burn the branches 
neighbour before had finished piling them his seed-bed. The signal was 
formerly the firing the chiefs’ gardens made tribute labour. This was 
ritual occasion and the gardens were usually large that the sky was red night 
and could seen from afar. Nowadays the time usually fixed Native Authority 
instructions and the message carried round cyclists. 

When the rains have started fall catch crop such kaffir corn maize may 
sown sparsely over the seed-bed November. The main millet crop not 
sown until December, when the ground softened rain. The seed sown 
broadcast, without preliminary hoeing, and then covered with earth thinly 


Trapnell comments that “the amount land which can described any sense 
fertile very small proportion its vast (op. cit. divides the country 
into various types including “‘land which useless, land which suitable for partial cultivation 
(for period years restricted sites): land suited for shifting cultivation 
years with 20-year period for regeneration): and semi-permanent permanent cultivation 
(10 years’ cultivation with years’ op. cit. para. 79. 

Stent, B., Bulletin the Department Northern Rhodesia, 
1933- 

Cf. ‘Land, labour and diet Northern Rhodesia,’ 1939, Chapter XV, for account 
the excitement and competitive display skill shown such occasions. 
Trapnell, G., op. cit. para. 149. 
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scattered with upturned hoe. The sowing the millet was traditionally man’s 
work, though either sex could it. The women plant gourds, marrows and cucum- 
bers round the edge the seed-bed. After this there further hoeing done, 
but districts where there much game the gardens have fenced with stout logs 
against buck and wild pig and this laborious task owing the scarcity timber. 

The maize heads ripen February and March and are eaten green. fast- 
growing millet sown separate small gardens ripens April and the main millet 
crop May. Reaping done laboriously the women who cut each millet head 
separately with small reaping-knife. Prayers are offered the ancestral spirits 
and the millet stored the granaries. 

The millet garden does not immediately revert bush. used again for three, 
four even more years, according the goodness the soil and the labour avail- 
able, for sequence crops. common sequence this kind millet, ground-nuts 
grown mounds, millet and then beans. the soil good, kaffir corn may follow 
and then sweet potatoes. found six seven sequences this kind differing ac- 
cording the soil during first One was ten years long. Thus the Bemba 
are shifting cultivators, but they only shift limited extent. Then the gardens are 
allowed revert bush and new village built somewhere the neighbourhood. 
Trapnell, who made comparative study the agricultural practices number 
peoples north-eastern Rhodesia, considers that this planting crop sequences 
old millet gardens characteristic feature the northern chitimene system and 
one which makes superior the southern chitimene since destroys less land and 


for variety food.? 


Bemba also plant maize, kaffir corn, cassava, pulses and other accessory crops 
mounds round their villages and this work done men women. The sowing 
often quite ingeniously provide sequence food-stuffs for the 


family. Thus, according the traditional system, man made garden for each 


wife every year and sometimes separate small patches for the early ripening millet. 
might make three four clearings the bush this way. also had second, 


third and fourth year gardens cultivate other crops and vegetable mounds near 


the village. might not even able use all these gardens the full since the 
digging mounds near the village and the disused millet gardens work done 
February and March, the traditional “hunger months,” when the people tended 
short strength. 

The new millet gardens are made farther and farther away from the village until 


they may much eight miles off. Then the villagers begin build grass 
near their main millet garden and here each family, group related house- 


holds, may live alone the dry season, cutting their trees and piling their branches. 
They begin look for new village site this time. Bemba judge the potentialities 
the soil imperfectly means tree indicators, that say, the presence 
absence certain trees which are associated with good bad soil respectively, and 
the height and growth these trees. They also look for the presence certain 
tall grasses. The founding new village thus them.a hazardous affair which 
they approach experimental frame mind after taking omens and praying 


ancestral spirits. 


The moving the village hazardous from agricultural point view but 


the composition the new community also chancy. The Bemba village 
composed mainly the relatives the headman. Marriage was formerly 


Cf. ‘Land, labour and diet Northern Rhodesia,’ 1939, pp. 316-20. 
G., op. cit., para. 117. 
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matrilocal and young man lived with his wife’s parents, but tended break 
away after some years and take his small family with him. Nowadays married 
couples often migrate the mines together. They stay away three four years and 
return will their old village one. When settlement shifts headman 
may find his more distant relatives begin desert him. tends wait, often 
grass huts, see what following can 

The Bemba are reluctant pin themselves down one site which might prove 
unlucky, either agriculturally socially. Unlike the European Chinese 
peasant, who knows every inch his small plot and tries get the best out it, the 
Bemba, with ample land around them, would rather move than risk failure 
staying where they are. This attitude mind has influenced their views about the 
peasant farms the Government has recently introduced. 

conclude, the traditional system was form shifting cultivation the slash- 
and-burn, ash-bed type, which was suited area low population density, 
The Bemba knowledge agriculture did not equal that the Mambwe the 
Lungu the north, but their crop sequences made the system less primitive than 
that the Lala Lamba the south. The variety different gardens, first, 
ond third year, which the annual clearing the bush made available, gave ample 
work for man and too much for woman. 1930 reckoned that the clearing 
the main millet garden took average weeks; its fencing another weeks, 
the planting additional gardens, weeks; digging village mounds weeks; 
while the women addition were spending least hours day fetching 
firewood, grinding and cooking. 

Yet the Bemba men did not always cultivate this extent. fact, this warrior 
people cannot said have admired industry agriculture. Men were praised for 
hunting, daring tree-cutting and for bravery war, but not for patient and skilful 
use the soil which was art only attained the middle-aged the old. “We 


Bemba used cultivate with the spear and not the they used brag; that 


say they collected tribute from subject peoples. Nor had they any form 
storable wealth which man might accumulate from year year, nor any exact 
measure wealth that might act target for young man. There was 
organized trade marketing the traditional system and currency such the 
shell money Buganda. Hence the Bemba power computation and their skill 
reckoning quantities was poor compared, for instance, with that their 
neighbours the Bisa, who are regularly engaged trading fish for other commodities. 
some simple experiments made during first visit found that men made 
errors about per cent. calculating the contents their own granaries and 
the subject did not, any case, interest them. They were not cultivating 
produce baskets millet from plot size but get what food the weather, the 
soil, their energy and inclination made available. 

The diet produced this hit-and-miss system was poor western standards. 
small experiment done the diet three Bemba villages 1934, the 
daily intake was shown provide 1706 calories compared the then 
American standard 3000.2 working harder the men could have improved 
their food supplies, especially making better use their disused millet gardens; 
but the underfed man does not make such efforts and harder work would not 


Cf. ‘Land, labour and diet Northern Rhodesia,’ 1939, pp. for 
such hesitations the formation new village. 
Richards, I., and Widdowson. “‘A dietary study Nothern Rhodesia” 
Africa, (1936). 
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produced the money required pay the Government tax buy the clothes 
which the people had begun demand. Hence the men went south the 
mines find work, often walking 300 400 miles find it. During 
first visits the country was reckoned that the proportion absentee males 
was per cent. and, since this system cultivation definitely requires male 
labour, the diet deteriorated. fact the figures give above were taken from 
communities which the economy had already been disrupted the absence 
the men. 

What the Government policy regards this area? The country had been 
administered officials the British South Africa Company since and 
Northern Rhodesia became Crown Colony 1924, but agricultural officers were 
very short supply till after the Second World War and seemed impossible 
find cash crop which would economic proposition view the high cost 
transport from the plateau. emergency measure administrative officers 
successfully enforced the planting cassava famine measure, since was proof 
against locust raids. Both the administrations the British South Africa Company 
and the Government were opposed the practice shifting cultivation. was 
difficult visualize the extension social services, and particularly schools, 
while the villages were moving every four five years. The authorities were also 
disturbed the destruction the bush which the chitimene system occasioned. 
Trapnell estimates that the northern version this type shifting cultivation 
man clears the trees over area times that his garden thick wood, and 
10times much where the vegetation The period regeneration the 
pollarded trees reckoned about years. calculates that family requires 
200 300 acres for its subsistence and hence, per cent. the land usable, 
the Bemba country would carry 6-4 9-6 persons per square mile against the 
present estimated density 3-9. The danger therefore not immediate, except 
neighbourhood small towns such Kasama, and Trapnell concludes that 
there certain means maintaining the crop sequences the subsidiary 
gardens the Bemba comparable ash 

Nevertheless, these figures were not available till 1953, and local records show 
that administrators have been forbidding the Bemba practise the chitimene system 
since 1907, although their prohibitions could never enforced since, have 
already mentioned, the Bemba knew other method cultivation and their tree- 
cutting had ritual significance. 
returned the area 1957 found many changes had taken place during 
the twenty-three years had been away. Some these changes were expected and 
some surprised greatly. had expected that the proportion men away from 
the villages would higher and the figure had fact risen per cent. the 
district whole. Yet had the impression that the links between mine and village 
were closer than they had been during earlier visit. The journey between 

the centre the Bemba country, and the mines was now invariably made 
bus and not foot. Wages the mines were relation transport 
and, though not know men made the journey and fro more frequently, 


Women certainly did. Young women travelled the Copper Belt join their 


husbands; old women visited their sons and returned home see their relatives. 
Clyde Mitchell collected figures Luanshya 1955 which showed that per cent. 


op. cit. para. 143. 
Trapnell does not course maintain that the system cannot improved; nor does 
that will provide more than subsistence for the cultivators concerned. 
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the men his sample were married and had their wives with them while per 
cent. had left their wives the rural 

Letter-writing had also become more common and women the village had 
news their absent men, whereas formerly men who went the mines were often 
lost the tribe. Men the Kasama area seemed aware the trend com- 
modity prices the urban areas and few were buying crops locally, sold 
what appeared them profit the Copper Belt. 

The standard living the villages seemed have risen many ways, 
Bark-cloth was thing the past and all the young women wore European dresses 
and head-scarves. Some rode bicycles. Paraffin lamps were common, simple 
wicks stuck bottles oil, and this innovation made big changes social life, 
During first visit the people depended entirely the light their fire see 
their huts night. Village stores were still lamentably few, but they had increased 
since 1934 and travelling cyclists peddled goods round the countryside. Square, 
brick-built huts rows were taking the place the old, circular pattern, huddled 
untidily together. 

the other hand the diet seemed definitely worse. Fewer millet 
gardens were made and the standard efficiency gardening seemed 
have gone down with many young men away.? number village women had 
begun live mainly bought food; these were not people who had successfully 
adopted cash economy but mostly those who were failing make both ends 
meet the traditional subsistence economy, such widows deserted wives, who 
made precarious living selling wild fruits and oddments, doing casual jobs, 
begging borrowing. Other women were making prosperous living the 
sale beer. Drunkenness had noticeably increased since beer was easily bought 


all and sundry, instead being served with ceremony the head household 


his guests. 

There were signs that the Government was gravely concerned over the future 
the Northern Province. Trapnell’s ecological survey had been published 195} 
survey the possibility using the country for cattle ranching was also 
but recommendations these lines would difficult implement the 
have pastoral traditions. The beginnings work small 
plant the Chishimba Falls near Kasama had been made. special Development 
Commissioner took office the summer 1957.3 However, was obvious that 
that bulk the population was still following its traditional agricultural practices 
with very little change. 

The Administration had continued deprecate the chitimene system4 and this 
end the building more permanent houses sun-dried brick had been encouraged 
order improve health and reduce the tendency move. Many such 
had been built the villages. Since 1950 the country had been divided into parishes, 
originally recommended 1947, and individual Bemba were allowed leave theit 
villages and build anywhere within the parish. was hoped that such men would 
practise modern methods agriculture and build permanent houses. They 
expected sign agreements this effect with their Native Authority. not 

Mitchell, Clyde, ‘Aspects African marriage the Copper Belt Northern 

Young men were away from their villages time when they should have been learning 
agriculture working under the direction older men. See ‘Land, labour and diet 


133, 287. 
Plans for the building new urban centre were under discussion. 
form chitimene control had been operation round the Abercorn area for some 


years. 
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how many men are registered living this way, though the annual report the 
Department Agriculture for 1955 gives figure 593; nor known how many 
men are living without being registered. admitted 
that few them are practising modern methods cultivation. 

The aim the Government, announced annual agricultural reports from 1952 
onwards, was the population the better soils,” protect the resources 
their environment, and provide more varied diet; the words district 
commissioner Kasama 1956, convert the native from subsistence cash 
economy the development peasant farms.” the end the 1940’s the 
Government introduced peasant farmer scheme this and other parts Northern 
Rhodesia. Africans were settled measured plots served roads constructed 
the Government where necessary. Tenants were sign agreements which 
they undertook abandon the chitimene system, control soil erosion, and practise 
other measures advised the agricultural officers, and follow crop rotation. 
return they would receive loans buy trek oxen, ploughs and other implements. 
Four such settlements had been set the Bemba country 1957, but the scheme 
had proved disappointment spite its costly Bemba, accustomed 
lopping trees will, were reluctant accept fixed boundaries. They were afraid 
commit themselves building houses until they had “tried the Many 
were unused handling cattle and did not know how treat the trek oxen. The 
average yield tenant farmers Ngululu near Kasama was year 
—too low provide much incentive further 

There were, however, several new developments hopeful kind which surprised 
view the nature the Bemba traditional system. Two classes Bemba 
who had special resources way labour and capital had actually succeeded 
passing the barrier between subsistence agriculture and farming and had definitely 
left the category the shifting cultivator. The first class consisted go-ahead 
chiefs. Bemba chiefs are the type described Sir James Frazer “divine 


kings.” They were thought influence the fertility the land and its inhabitants 


their supernatural powers and their right access the tribal spirits. had 


expected that these chiefs would have lost this sanction for their authority after 


twenty-three years’ contact with European civilization, but found that the divine 
chiefs, far from disappearing, had become successful market gardeners. the past 
they had been able call tribute labour from their villagers. 1934 was 
reckoned, for instance, that the money value the labour used senior chief 
the Chinsaei area was the current rates day. The millet and other 
from this tribute labour was stored official granaries and used for tribal 

When this form labour ceased enforceable, conformity with the 
Geneva Forced Labour Convention, the chiefs’ economic functions temporarily 
lapsed the salaries they received lieu their dues were insufficient pay much 
labour and they were any case regarded private income. Recently, however, 
the Government has raised the chiefs’ salaries greatly. The Paramount Chief, for 
instance, who had received year 1934, was getting 1957. With this 
sudden rise their money income some chiefs began buy trucks. Such purchases 
seem have proved the dramatic step which led the beginning commercial 
agriculture. Chiefs relied the loyalty their villagers start special gardens for 

Ngululu settlement two African agricultural assistants were employed look after 
sixteen tenants. 
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European vegetables and they then took paying labourers. They drove the 
vegetables into nearby European centres for sale. visited six such chiefs 1957 and 
though only one them had done agricultural course, they were earning the 
sale produce sums from month £10 month. One had small herd 
cattle, irrigated garden with fruit trees and European vegetables, three fishponds 
stocked with Government aid and labour force three men and four women. 
The second class Bemba who had adopted commercial agriculture was 
composed men who had learnt European methods calculation one the 
Rhodesian mining towns, and who had returned from long stay the industrial 
areas with certain amount capital. For example, man who had worked 
twenty years tailor Ndola, with his own business, had come back 
land settle because wanted free urban life which had too many 
laws and much fighting and too much ‘colour bar’.” had brought with him 
and plough and other tools. first worked for his chief supervisor 


labour digging irrigation canals for the former’s garden while paid labour 


large chitimene garden for himself. garden failed but moved with the 
remaining his capital and cut new garden excellent soil mile 
found him with fruit trees, vegetables many sorts and the contract for the 


vegetables the hospital miles away. also had fishpond and was 


menting the growing wheat order able sell scones the 
near by. reckoned make £25 month and was man with 
hoping get loan buy trek oxen, then build brick house and finally buy 
lorry. despised the Government farmers” because were 
being scolded, and because they couldn’t move when they found their 
unsatisfactory.” 

The success such men obviously precarious. They have advantage 


their fellows that they have some capital, but they are obviously 


relation their ambitions. The traveller Africa finds many derelict 
individualist Africans who have failed after high hopes. The market gardeners 
the Bemba country depend the presence European purchasers and hence cam 
not succeed they are out bicycling distance white settlements. spite the 
drive for peasant settlement not yet known how much the soil suitable for 
tenant farming; soil survey was under discussion during visit. Yet our 
getic tailor was acting pattern for other men returning from the mines with 
for settlement and for young boys still living the seemed likely 
that the chief with his labour and his salary and the man returned from industrial 
areas were more likely stimulate Bemba abandon shifting cultivation areas 
proved suitable than the exhortations the Administration, the Government 
assisted schemes even the presence European settlers. 

have studied the economic system Buganda south Uganda, which 
area fortunate its soil and climate and accessible railway; but doubt whether 
the people would have developed their present prosperous cotton 
economy without the bonus, speak, immigrant labour from the poverty 
stricken Ruanda-Urundi next door. believe that comparative work othet 

Another such farmer” had put acres under cultivation eight years and 
was making year from the sale maize and potatoes. 

Africans should learn improved methods cultivation white farms, but fact they 
are not charge the costing operations, and this expertise can probably only learnt 
man charge his own business. The scale activities the average European fam 


makes the methods also unsuitable for use peasant farm. The idea that paid 
should work the clock is, however, sometimes learnt. 
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Bemba headwoman outside old-style village hut, 1931 
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African areas would also show how often success depends plus factor the way 
capital turn subsistence economy into farming. 


DISCUSSION 
Evening Meeting April 1958 


Our lecture this evening the outcome donation bestowed 
the Society one its late Fellows, and feel that must this occasion pay 
your behalf the generosity Mrs. Will Gordon who died four months 
ago Lausanne, the age ninety-one. She had been Fellow this Society for 
forty years, had travelled widely, and had great personal interest East Africa. 
Shortly after the last war, during the presidency Lord Rennell, she gave generous 
this Society order institute biennial lecture some subject con- 
with the social economic geography East Africa. have since then had 
three Mrs. Will Gordon lectures, and the fourth lecture given tonight, Dr. 
Audrey Richards. Dr. Richards Fellow Newnham College, Cambridge. She 
several years Northern Rhodesia before the war, and 1950 was appointed 
Director the East African Institute for Social Research, attached Makerere 
College, Uganda; one could better qualified, therefore, tell this evening 
about the development agriculture East Africa, and all know that agriculture 
the basic factor which the social and economic development our great East 

African territories depends. 


Dr. Audrey Richards then read her paper 


THE PRESIDENT: Dr. Richards does not profess geographer, she profes- 
sional anthropologist. Now have tonight, also our guest, Professor Daryll 
Forde, Professor Anthropology the University London. Professor Forde 
also Director the International African Institute. was formerly geographer, 

has foot both camps. 
Professor DARYLL Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, think the Royal 
Geographical Society should very grateful the founder this lecture, because 
persuades anthropologists what their fellow anthropologists cannot get them 
and that give plain story the basic pattern life. From the analytical 
and technical point view, social anthropology has been making very considerable 
advances analysing human reactions different types social and material situa- 
tions, various parts the world, and under diverse material conditions, over the 
last twenty thirty years. not think miss the wood for the trees entirely, but 
rather take the wood for granted, and lectureship such this the occasion when 
the anthropologist able give clear and instructive analysis the relation the 
population its environment. The second thing which struck Dr. Richards’ 
lecture, was the way which she drove home the relativity the human situation. 
three centuries ago the Bemba swept into this fairly empty plateau and lorded 
doubt people starved here and there, but they were enjoying themselves 
their own way and had fairly stabilized pattern. They were fairly dominant popu- 
lation relation the surrounding peoples, and they with the Dr. 
Richards mentioned. Then the valuation territory what now called Rhodesia 
changed, owing the existence curious gene mutations which produced man 
dynamic energy who came from southern Africa with different view what 
could done with this bit the interior the Dark Continent. The Bemba country, 
from being focus from which dominant population controlled, influenced, sur- 
rounding population became, Dr. Richards has described, backwoods. remem- 
ber, and Dr. Richards will remember too, listening one our colleagues, the late 
Dr. Godfrey Wilson, the middle 30’s, expounding the desperate condition 
the Bemba—their men all going away, villages full women and children, and the 


style village hut 1957; note 


change of dress 
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farming deteriorating. How serious was the situation under the economics de- 
tribalization. Here was the kind destruction the white man was inflicting 
African society. The point that comes out Dr. Richards’ lecture that new adapta- 
tion was already the growing this time, and that the Bemba, rather 
privileged people owing their location and the condition their country under 
the political revolution, and owing the partial economic technical revolution 
the first days the development this area, are now beginning catch up. The 
point that any picture the social and economic life people picture its 
adjustments under the impact new and complex concepts the good life; with 
concepts cassava farm and hundred labourers, and rather fewer wives (changing 
values well changing methods) this adaptability being shown the Bemba, 
experience has mostly been West Africa, where instead three people 
the square mile, one dealing with low densities thirty, and high densities 
five hundred the square mile; the picture course one vast contrast. The 
West African peoples have been experimenting adapting, re-adapting, their 
countryside the impulses, pressures and inducements the outside world for 
three, four hundred years, and that course the great difference. One further 
impression which got from Dr. Richards’ lecture that geographers, sociologists, 
and social anthropologists will well remember that they are, apart from broad 
generalizations analyses particular types relation, only dealing with one tiny 
phase history. Since this Society, Mr. President, flourishing you have 
had the pleasure emphasizing this evening the beginning your address, 
sure that the great-grandsons, great-grand-successors, the present Fellows 
the Royal Geographical Society will probably addressed some time other 
Bemba doctor dealing with some problem the rehabilitation British agriculture! 


ENGLISH REGIONAL STUDIES FROM 
AUBREY DEFOE 


EMERY 


URING THE LAST two three decades the sixteenth century, historical study 


England experienced renaissance, and this the regional writers played 
active part. Local feeling was strong, and country” had much the same meaning 
that pays” still has France. The importance Camden’s (1586) 


well known, for led the chorographers their work describing region and 
its people. William Lambard, the other hand, whose ‘Perambulation Kent’ 
(1576) was the first history single county, generally overlooked. Even so, 
Lambard who saw the difficulties which would face one man should try 
extend county description the whole country. realized that “the Inwards 
each place” are best known those who live there, and wished one able 
man each Shire” would describe own Country.” fact, English regional 
have before 1640 was dominated the response, not always deliberate, Lam- 
bard’s argument. 

For instance, the chorographers were singularly active South Wales and the 
West Country. clear geographical outline Glamorgan its Vale and upland 
regions was drawn Rice Merrick (1578), while Pembrokeshire very little 
escaped the sharp eye George Owen; his ‘Description Penbrokshire’ (1603) 
unfailing source for the historical geography that The best-known 
description, however, was written the other side the Bristol Channel—Richard 
Carew’s ‘Survey Cornwall’ (1602), which (according its latest editor) one 
the minor classics our language.? Close hand Devon, one the first concise 
regional divisions English county was made Tristram Risdon,3 while 
Somerset also had its author. Thomas Gerard’s description was written the late 
1620’s, the same time his ‘Survey Dorsetshire.’4 Neither was this simply 
series county studies. John Smyth’s account the hundred Berkeley 
Gloucestershire embraced the Vale Berkeley along the Severn and part the 
southern His outline its natural steps degrees” 
—showed good understanding regional values, based long residence and 
practical knowledge. 

Chorographies such these were the essence regional study the early 
seventeenth century. Although there much them interest geographers, they 
were primarily histories property, landowners institutions. attempt made 
this paper show that regional studies became more realistic the second half 
the century, mainly result the newly-founded Royal Society’s interest 
natural history. also tries bridge the gap regional geography that seems 
separate Camden and his fellow chorographers from William Marshall and the 
Board Agriculture reporters the 

Besides his fame field archaeologist, John Aubrey deserves credit 
for being one the first describe the regional response soil conditions. 
studying his native Wiltshire ignored the conventions followed generations 
chorographers, and became the first natural historian English county. Aubrey 
began 1656 while living Broad Chalke the Ebble valley, and although 


Britten’s edition his work far from complete, there enough sketch Aubrey’s 
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division Wiltshire into its natural stories the 
vale and its extensions, the first rise the Marlborough Downs, and Salisbury 
These were distinguished their physique, soils and usefulness, while 
Aubrey’s interest history the weather” was departure from the choro- 
graphers. had plans for new maps and listed vantage points for surveyors 
shall make geographical description Wilts, Somersett One his ideas was 
for nothing less than soil map the whole England.7 More important, Aubrey 
wished draw county land use map; his marginal note for this must the earliest 
record for such Mappe Somersetshire the Meeres, 
Pastures, meadows, Mountains, arable Land, make guesse what proportion 
they doe beare one 

Aubrey stated that the great variety soils, plants and minerals Britain induced 
him survey the countryside natural historian. view this, 
omission vital part the manuscript description Wiltshire very regrettable, 
for Aubrey began with account “‘of what parts England have seen, the 
which call Chorographia Super and Sub-terranea.” Chorography was used 
here the new context soil studies carried out many Fellows the 
Royal Society after 1660. Aubrey’s notes show firm grasp the main trends 
English stratigraphy and the soil patterns; for example, Rowndway-downe 
doe runne ridge Hills Chalke, viz., Whitehorse hills, thence Watlington 
hills, Bucks, Bedfordshire, Hartfordshire quaere, how far the Chalke veine 
runnes Suffolk Norfolk?” Using the geological outline foundation for 
natural history, Aubrey traced the limestones and other “earths” diverging from 
Wessex satisfied his curiosity seeing things first hand. collected items 
local knowledge from informants like Henry Milbourne, the Recorder Mon- 
mouth, who supplied ‘Remarques concerning Husbandrie, Trade, &c. Hereford- 
shire;’ thus, sandy Archenfield until 1648 was the barrennest part Hereford 
shire; before the use Limeing was known; Since grown very considerable for 
Rie and Barley; and now the long use lime the nature the land much 
altered that far exceeds Monmouthshire, which clay ground for wheat” (MS. 
Aubrey fo. 152). 

fact Aubrey used both the practical methods favoured natural historians— 
field study (notably botany palaeontology) and printed questionnaires. 
evidence that was partly responsible for strong geographical flavour” 
John Ogilby’s printed queries copy the preliminary set 
roughed out and printed tentative scheme for the ‘Description Britannia, 
survives MS. Aubrey fo. 243. Drafted county terms, several the nineteen 
questions compare word for word with Aubrey’s chapter headings his 
History Wiltshire’; added two further queries his own hand, with the post- 
script: name put those Counties which describe.” The revised 
‘Queries’ published over Ogilby’s name were rearranged, were more specific, and 
covered more ground; they owed much Robert Hooke’s direction, but the 
graphical aspect Aubrey’s natural history was still there, e.g. question 19, 
part the County Arable, Pasture, Meadow, Woods, and 
note Aubrey’s copy states that the ‘Queries’ considered 
meetings” Wren, John Hoskyns, Hooke, Ogilby, Gregory King, and Aubrey 
himself (MS. Aubrey fo. 244). 

that same year, 1673, Dr. Robert Plot made known the plan 
that entitles him central place English natural history after the Restoration. 


be 
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His portrait, painted William Rieder, reproduced here kind permission 
the Visitors the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Plot sought Royal Com- 
mission travel through all parts the country and compile its natural history 
—he would record “observables,” especially natural resources and their employ- 
ment “arts” means improving knowledge and The idea was well 
received, that Plot became associated with Hooke and those others who led 
revival the Royal Society after its enthusiasm had been checked war, plague 
and fire. Aubrey was among the first collaborate, sending Plot the results 
twenty years’ collecting for Wiltshire, Surrey and several other counties. Plot does 
not emerge very well from his dealings with Aubrey, whose work dismissed 
one two lofty phrases, the same time copying long extracts from into 
his Certainly guided Plot his own study Oxfordshire, begun 
1674 demonstration methods wished apply the whole country. 
Plot relied printed sheets queries, such those used ten years earlier the 
‘Georgical’ Committee the Royal Society regarded agriculture different 
regions; queries had been drawn for all manner scientific subjects, besides 
Boyle’s queries for the guidance Few things are more typical the 
experimentalists and their eager investigation many kinds natural problems. 
not always realized that Plot put his name two separate sets queries. 
The first was small double sheet signed entitled “Quaeres pro- 
pounded the most ingenious each County Travels through 
the Bodleian copy dated 1674 (MS. Ashmole fo. 222). Drafted Plot and 
Hooke, they followed the classical division natural history set out Pliny—air, 
waters, earths and stones, then plants, animals, people and their 
The result was more systematic even than the second form Ogilby’s ‘Queries.’ 

these terms reference Plot began Oxfordshire, and his notebooks show 
how went about it. Field-work commenced June 1674, the parish 
Cropredy the Cherwell beyond Banbury. Riding horseback along the lanes 
walking through the fields, Plot visited this northern group parishes the first 
fortnight, true his policy observing things for himself. His method covering 
the county can reconstructed from the diary. Taking advantage good weather, 
Plot studied the countryside between the rivers Evenlode and Thame four months 
from June September 1674. some parishes found nothing record, and 
these appear Figure without number symbol. (The map based the 
modern system civil parishes.) His field-work was completed the following 
summer, when toured the western sector Oxfordshire beyond the river 
Evenlode and then the eastern sector beyond the Thame. each case Plot used 
the rivers dividers, splitting the county into five tracts—a different method from 
that used chorographers the past. 

Earlier writers had arranged their narratives that they followed the rivers, and 
(heavily indebted the county maps Saxton, Speed and the other cartographers) 
described places they stood the various streams. For instance, Erdeswicke 
writing survey Staffordshire the 1590’s told Camden: have thought 
very commodious way follow the Rivers (as you have Thomas Gerard 
Dorsetshire (c. 1630) also used the natural framework provided river basins: 
“Streams shall Guides for those Rivers and their Branches are gener- 
ally seated those Places note, which shall have occasion mention”; similarly 
Somerset, where Gerard described groups parishes they stood the Exe, 
Tone, Ile, Parrett, Yeo and Cary, along the coastline. This was convention, just 
another chorographer, Carew, took the Cornish hundreds coastwise and clockwise 
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from the south-east and finished with those inland. The point here that 
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ignored all such devices; the rivers were useful him only because they marked off 
conveniently-sized portions Oxfordshire. These proceeded examine 
from the viewpoint natural history; part the element Water, the 
themselves came within the scope his subject, that his field-books have 
notes peculiarities river flow, the qualities river water and 
The river pattern was natural guide the very outset when Plot first thought 
his plan action, but then ceased have any direct part his writing. 
out the survey, Plot concentrated natural features practical problems; them 
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Parishes visited 1675 
July-September 


Fig. Dr. Plot’s field-work Oxfordshire, 1674-5. 
(Based Bodl. MS. Rawlinson 15281, pp. 3-42) 
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tween various kinds land appear only selection. Here Plot could and did 


record the differentiation had observed the countryside, variations 


and their relative usefulness—Chalk, Clay, Maum, Red-land, Stone-brash, 
ground, Sandy and Gravelly lands. Thirdly, Plot’s style was forerunner that 
used the Board Agriculture’s reporters century later; his and 
emphasis soils and land use gives some perspective Young and 
Indeed, Young’s natural tracts were substantially the same Plot’s. All thes 


features are also found Plot’s description Staffordshire. began printing 
his second set ‘Enquiries’ (1679), the most thorough expression the 
method date and widely used others. Thus when 1684 Men Siam 
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lately come into England” were questioned about their country, was suggested 
they asked “‘on the several heads Dr. Plot’s sheet Enquiries.” 

There followed the busiest years his life: Secretary the Royal Society and 
founder the Oxford Philosophical Society (1682), first Keeper the Ashmolean 
Museum and editor the resumed Philosophical Transactions (1683) was 
touch with most the leading experimentalists. much activity, together with 
careful preparation through field-work and queries, explains why his ‘Natural 
History Staffordshire’ did not appear until 1686. This book was the same 
plan the earlier ‘Oxfordshire’ and well illustrated with map and engravings, 
one which, view the county town, reproduced here. Plot discussed 
three natural divisions Staffordshire, specifying and enlarging division that had 
been recognized outline Staffordshire writers such Erdeswicke earlier the 
century. First came that tract the county lying the west and south the River 
Trent, the richest part surrounding the county town; arable land was widespread, 
produced wide range crops, and relative abundance. better breed sheep, 
bred for its wool, had its home these southern lands, which also benefited from its 
many coal- and iron-workings. Two regions lay beyond the Trent the east and 
north. The Moorlands were the more northerly, being the hilly Pennine fringe 
between the Trent and the Dove, including the upper valleys the Blithe and 
Churnet far south Draycott-in-the-Moors. Their Limestone Hills” 
yielded short though fine grass that supported sheep and cattle, but “in open 
cold Country”; there were coal- and lead-mines. Thirdly, the Woodlands 
middle part” separated the other regions; was great supplier very good timber, 
while Needwood Forest had salt well. Its meadows along the lower courses the 
Trent’s tributaries fed ‘‘as goodly Lancashire itself,” which turn 
made for prosperous dairying. Plot noted the changed relationship between these 
agrarian regions, due recent improvement. result marling and liming, the 
moorland and woodland had come nearer the sheep and corn yields the rich 
south: black moorish gouty grounds the Moorelands with the best helps 
are fit indeed only for Oats Barley; but the arable lands about Needwood are 
rich Clay that they produce good Hardcorn, Peas, Beans &c, any the 
South, tho’ not much.” Even so, Plot concluded that least third Stafford- 
shire was heathy and gorsy grounds,” and woodland. Those who have used 
his works source material pay tribute their 

Plot also addressed himself the natural history native county Kent, 
which great More than sixty pages his notebooks are devoted 
Kent. But clear too that planned study Middlesex and Early 
1692 wrote that was about undertake the natural histories Middlesex 
and Kent. Subscriptions were collected Kent and Plot was hurry, starting 
his field-work only the late summer 1693. turned then Middlesex and 
protracted search for support; finally August 1694 felt confident enough 
“think shall now last have Natural History London and Middlesex.” 
November was entered upon great work,” but the following 
summer left London for his house Kent, sick with the stone. The new year 
(1696) found him “brought very low, unable prosecute affairs Natural 
History”; died June. Not least from the geographical standpoint 
that Plot did not complete his work the Home Counties. His notes 
suggest what might have come it, e.g. the river crosses Hounslow Heath 
many miles all upon gravel, that the water clear even time flood, 
for which reason the best River for making paper the When 
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was far from well, Plot went through with his field-work Kent, covering two 
hundred miles mostly foot and despite bad weather (August-September 1693), 
just now going down Lymne hill into Romney Marsh and have pretty 
obstinate resolution wch. hope will carry through the whole 
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Fig. Regional studies undertaken the natural historians after 1650: the dates 
refer the start collecting for specific project 


did, even sailing around the Isle Sheppey hoy. Consequently 
revision Kent the new edition Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (1695) compared 
favourably with other contributions from men who studied the field, and (with 
his other work) supports the claim that was the Oxford pioneers the 
development regional geography.” 

Figure shows the extent which Plot’s lead was followed others. his 
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intended ‘History Nature and Art’ Somerset (1685), John Beaumont hoped 
emulate Plot; was also helped Aubrey, who supplied him with copies the 
‘Enquiries’ and urged him allow more scope for geographical study the Somerset 
the same time Aubrey was helping his cousin Henry Vaughan, the 
More, was work his native county and along the South Coast far the Isle 
Wight. Much northern England was studied William Nicolson Carlisle 
(1655-1727), who was unusually versatile natural historian and His 
letters Edward Lhwyd (Plot’s successor the Ashmolean) range over subjects 
like the regional comparison Cumbria and North Wales, piece” 
their geology, botany, place-names and The summer months each 
year from 1691 1699 saw Nicolson set out the field-work that took him over all 
the northern counties. the other extreme there was Dr. Charles Leigh Man- 
chester, whose ‘Natural History Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Peak Derbyshire’ 
(1700) was bitter disappointment its subscribers. was 
Leigh find very forward promising but slack being too 
selective, vague and with sense locality. Leigh summarized much longer, 
better regional study Dr. Keurden; Gough says Keurden had five volumes 
Lancashire ready for the press but they were never printed. Leigh had access 
them, but omitted the essentials, and important only show that Plot 
served guide for both the able and the incompetent. 

all the natural historians, John Morton the least known and most 
deserving notice geographers. Morton was born Whitton Lincolnshire, 
where the Liassic limestones are cut the Humber, and where his curiosity was 
roused the abundant Early the curate Great Oxendon 
Northamptonshire, lived near the medieval quarries limestone and ironstone 
Duddington, Ketton and Clipsham, and scoured them build large 
collection fossils. Palaeontology was the basis his friendship with Edward 
Lhwyd, with whom corresponded regularly from 1694 until 1709. the con- 
flict that marked the birth palaeontology Morton managed stay good terms 
with both sides—those who argued that fossils were organic origin and those who 
denied it.2 the one hand Morton was associate John Woodward, author 
the controversial ‘Essay toward Natural History the Earth’ (1695), and the 
other remained friendly terms with some Woodward’s severest critics— 
Lhwyd, Nicolson, and Dr. Martin Lister. even attempted the thankless task 
Woodward and Lhwyd. 

Then 1698, Lhwyd journeyed through Wales, Morton decided take his 
advice and write the natural history Northamptonshire. Printing prospectus, 
stated his intention visiting every corner the county, and the methods which 
would perpetuate Plot’s regional work. After four years’ preparation along these 
lines advertised for subscriptions; each county had its efficient author, “we 
might hope see the whole Natural History the whole country) finished 
good time.” Although his own ‘Natural History Northamptonshire’ did not 
appear until 1712 the delay was due sound scholarship and nothing else. 
landmark regional geography easily the best the county Natural Histories 
launched generation earlier Aubrey and Plot. Morton’s style all the more 
geographical because was naturalist with the countryman’s keen visual sense, 
Which used study the landscape all its variation. also realized the regional 
quality his Part England,” often contrasting with Highland regions 
known Lhwyd. his description the country,” therefore, gave 
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well-defined picture Northamptonshire based its soils and agrarian usefulness, 

Figure reconstructs firstly his formal “territories” between the main rivers, and 

then his Tracts,” natural divisions which used and described full, 

Such natural division, taken “from the Figure the Surface,” had never before 
been given systematically. 

one his letters Morton revealed his attitude towards regional study. Lhywd 

had suggested him that might describe another county what you move 

shire too, because 

native and maritime 

county, reply residence 

now Northampton- 

and searcher after Nature 

already many years, and 

the Gentlemen the 

‘The Division the County are pleased 

Rivers, and sufficiently rich and large 

one Word, one county 

enough for 

dently Lhwyd has asked 

Morton describe his own 

county, for often visited 


not only his home district 


and Scunthorpe but places 

near hand, such Wain- 

would have widened the 

interest his natural his- 

tory, distinguishing from 

taken from the Figure cing fresh natural zone 

Fen Fielden coast; certainly Morton had 

Heath Pasture studied its shores and often 

went sea with its 

Fig. Regional divisions used Morton his Wisely, however, 

‘Natural history Northamptonshire’ (1712) confined himself the dis- 

trict where was sure 

patronage, and where assimilated the genius loci the most midland English 

counties. realizing that “one county enough for me” Morton was 

successful than many his fellow natural historians, and fulfilled the task had 
set himself. 

Gradually critical public learned discriminate against descriptions counties 
that omitted natural history. For instance, Chauncy’s ‘Historical Antiquities 
Hertfordshire’ was much commended,” while Sacheverell’s ‘Account 
the Isle Man’ (1702) “makes but small figure here” New 
standards were set those who retained the chorographer’s regional feeling and 
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reinforced with the Restoration sense natural enquiry. Scottish writer put 
it, “Descriptions Counties without the Natural History them are now justly 
reckoned This intensive regional study England after 1660 
had three outstanding features. First, was simply part more widespread 
interest the practice natural history. The regional aspects Aubrey’s work 
Morton’s occur repeatedly many other parts the British Isles. Scotland had 
its natural historians Sibbald and Martin; Ireland the same ideas guided Boate, 
Petty and the Molyneux brothers; while Edward Lhwyd with his assistants covered 
Wales and much the rest Highland Britain.3° Nor were these activities confined 
Britain: natural history flourished elsewhere Europe, e.g. Jacob Wagner’s 
‘Historia Naturalis Helvetiae Curiosa’ (reviewed the Philosophical Transactions, 
July 1683) was description Switzerland written “to promote true Experi- 
mental and again, precise geographical account the Faroe Islands 
was given Lucas Debes ‘Faeroae Faeroa Reserata’ (translated into English, 
1676). This was only one many essays the regional description Scandinavia 
that time; Norway alone had Undalin and Clauson, Spidberg and Ramur. 

Secondly there was growing tendency among regional writers cure what 
Celia Fiennes called evil itch over-valuing foreign Many ignored the 
popular demand for accounts newly-discovered little-known lands, turning 
instead regions within the British Isles. Jerseyman, Phillippe Falle, was one 
the ablest argue for intensive description that would better the chorographers and 
justice places near hand. found England that “we were great 
strangers these (i.e. the Channel) Islands had been some degrees beyond the 
line,” and corrected this with his own excellent 

Finally, their dependence subscribers for the financial means publication, 
the many cartographical schemes and regional studies after 1660 reacted each 
other. One example the coincidence mapped and written surveys that 
between the cartographer John Adams and Edward Lhwyd. Adams became in- 
terested maps while staying with Lhwyd’s father 1672. Ten years later 
(supported the Royal Society and many subscribers) was engaged upon 
geodetic survey England and Wales, but after three years the money gave out and 
the work remained The memory this episode was strong enough 
hamper Edward Lhwyd 1695 when proposed his ‘Natural History Wales.’ 
One his agents Denbigh wrote him: Adams has proposed something 
that nature before, but his performance disappointing will disadvantage 
Adams and his brother (also surveyor) were Shropshire men well 
known along the Welsh border and evidently left legacy suspicion there. But 
they were also remembered quite another part Wales; Lhwyd heard ob- 
jections his design from Carmarthen, among them that the gentry been 
chows’d subscribing Adams, who took their money, and never heard anything 
his book this day, are resolved they will not run second hazard.” 

Defoe published his “Tour through the whole Island Great Britain’ 1724. 
Defoe used its traditional, restricted sense; business not 
the situation mere geographical description,”’ and valued today for his own 
view the state the country,” not for the kind geographical descrip- 
tion which referred. might seem strange that all the natural historians 
Defoe used only Leigh’s ‘Lancashire,’ inferior but did because the 
book, reason its piecemeal nature and casual style, lent itself that part 
Defoe’s work which provided customary tourist’s fare.” Here pointer 
the reasons why “geographical” natural history (apart from the work Gilbert 
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White and few others) lapsed after the first two three decades the eighteenth 
century. the one hand topography became the preserve county historians, 
who their resplendent folio volumes paid little heed the natural setting. 
tonian science, too, began obscure the older forms deductive study, which 
had such practical basis agrarian, industrial and geographical affairs. the 
other hand, field-work and exact study the landscape were not part the new 
Picturesque taste. Few the innumerable tourists were share the scientific 
curiosity that earlier generation which gave rise the Royal Society. 
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HEINRICH BARTH AND THE WESTERN 
SUDAN 


MANSELL PROTHERO 


PURPOSE this paper draw attention and acknowledge the work 


Heinrich Barth—traveller, geographer, historian and linguist—whom Lord 
Rennell has described the greatest traveller there has ever been Africa.” 


centenary lecture might have been given either the two preceding 
the one that follows. Towards the close the year 1855 Barth returned this 
country after more than five years extensive journeyings through the Sahara and the 
Western Sudan. 1856 was awarded the Patron’s Gold Medal the Royal 


Geographical Society. The following year published the first three volumes the 
journals his travels, completing them 1858 with two more the same 
year addressed the Royal Geographical Society. That these centenaries should pass 
unacknowledged would indeed unfortunate; that they might would not sur- 
prising for, the major African explorers, there doubt that Heinrich Barth has 
been much neglected this country. deserves greater attention, least equal 
what has been given other African explorers the nineteenth century. This paper 
attempts make good the neglect some extent; not definitive assessment the 
work Heinrich Barth the Western Sudan but has been written mark centenary 
and cast some light his character and achievements. Only source materials 
English have been consulted. Barth’s published journals are the most important, and 
also some study has been made the Foreign Office papers relating the expedition 
the Public Record Office. These are found among the papers the British 
Consulate Tripoli which acted the intermediary between Barth the field and 
the Foreign Office London. Much work remains done these 
particularly Barth’s original dispatches from the Western Sudan. 

Viewed historical perspective clear that Barth’s travels took place parts 
Africa which European explorers had been penetrating for more than fifty 
the end the first half the nineteenth century the Western Sudan was not almost 
totally unknown, was the interior south-central Africa which Livingstone was then 
proceeding reveal. The African Association, formed 1788 and amalgamated with 
the Royal Geographical Society when the latter was founded 1830, had been respon- 
sible for promoting exploration West Africa and for encouraging the British Govern- 
ment give some support this work. There were many names associated with these 


early expeditions; many were almost total failures, but there were several great 
neys accomplished. Mungo Park 1795-97 and 1805 established the direction 
flow the River Niger, navigating considerable part its upper and middle sections, 


but losing his life during his second journey and therefore leaving record 
Laing, 1822, penetrated Timbuktu but failed return. Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney, 1822-5, crossed the Sahara and discovered Lake Chad, proving not 
“the great sink Africa” into which the Niger flowed. this and subsequent 
journey (then accompanied Richard Lander and penetrating inland from Badagry) 


Clapperton visited Kano and Sokoto, dying near the latter place 1827. that yeat 


and the one following the Frenchman, René Caillé, penetrated Timbuktu and 
turned across the Sahara tell the tale his travels. major significance was the 
journey the Lander brothers 1830 canoe the Niger from Bussa the sea 
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the Bight Benin. This finally established the outlet the great river, proving the 
theory the geographers M’Queen and Reichard and confounding those Maxwell 
and Rennell. The great Niger problem was solved, though much remained dis- 
covered the river and the lands through which flowed. the 1830’s and 
Macgregor Laird, Lander and Beecroft explored further its lower course and pene- 
trated some little way the Benue, but the very considerable section between 
Sansanding and Bussa still remained unrecorded. considerable part, but 
means all, the general outline the geography the Western Sudan was therefore 
known; much remained explored. 

Since the Denham-Clapperton-Oudney expedition and the subsequent journey 
Clapperton, European contact had been made with the Kingdom Bornu and the 
Fulani Empire which together covered the greater part what now the Northern 
Region Nigeria and adjacent French territory. 1845 James Richardson (born 
Lincolnshire the beginning the nineteenth century, educated for the evangelical 
Ministry and subsequently active member the English Anti-Slavery Society) 
penetrated southward into the Sahara from Tripoli via Gadames Gat. After 
attempt pursue his journey beyond returned via Fezzan; apparently much 
desired return these parts and further his explorations. the map his first 

journey had written afterwards will correct me; and the end, perhaps 
constant geographical labour, the great highways the Sahara and Central Africa will 
well known, not much travelled, the most frequented routes 
March 1847 the Foreign Office replied request from Richardson for backing and 
means return Africa. stated that his request had been laid before Lord Palmer- 
ston, then Secretary State for Foreign Affairs. With the noble Lord appears 
have remained, for September 1848 Richardson pressed for decision. This letter 
elicited request from the Foreign Office for the general route the expedition and 
for estimates the costs and time. These are interesting the light subsequent 
developments. The expedition was penetrate southwards, establish communica- 
tions and check slavery making treaties which would promote legitimate com- 
merce, collect statistics the products central Africa and information its 
peoples. was expected that would last from one two years and that expenses 
would not exceed The anti-slavery motive was prominent and the expedition 
was based high purposes, materially benefit and morally enlighten the 
African tribes and peoples, raising degraded Africa civilized Europe—and 
expect, humility, obtain the favours and blessings Almighty God upon us, our 
nation and the world large. 
Foreign Office permission for Richardson proceed with arrangements for his 

journey was given August 1849 and, either previously about this time, con- 
sidered taking companion with him, being conscious certain personal deficiencies 

felt gravely the want satisfactory education, more especially the ability 
making astronomical observations.” first all approached some French savants 
Without success and then approached the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian Ambassador 
London, the possibility him being accompanied German geographer. His 
fequest was passed Humboldt and Ritter Berlin and they suggested Heinrich 
Barth, who was then giving public lectures the University Berlin comparative 
geography and the colonial commerce antiquity. Barth’s qualifications for joining 
the expedition are set out letter from Ritter Bunsen September 
young man about thirty-three years age, classical scholar, understanding 
modern languages and speaking besides french, spanish and italian, also English and 
Arabic, who has his own expense made scientific journey four years along the 
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coasts the Mediterranean.” fact was then twenty-eight years old, having been 
born Hamburg 1821. had travelled for three years (1845/47) through France, 
Spain, North Africa, The Levant, Cyprus and Asia Minor, and Greece, and had 
published the results 1849 book entitled along the Punic and 
Cyrenaic Shores the Mediterranean.’ seemed eminently suitable and Foreign 
Office permission was given for him join the expedition. Then mid-October 1849 
Barth wrote Richardson asking withdraw from the venture. His father feared 
that his future career might prejudiced and insisted that should only 
guaranteed professorship with 800 Prussian dollars” his return. mid- 
November, however, satisfactory arrangement had been made. the meantime 
had been decided that second German, Adolph Overweg (also pupil Ritter anda 
geologist and astronomer), should join the expedition. This was probably well, for 
spite his many qualifications Barth was not competent make astronomical 
observations. 
There were differences, apart from nationality, between Richardson the one 
hand and Barth and Overweg the other. Richardson made clear Barth the 
start their association that the journey south through the desert would have 
allow for him conclude treaties and agreements behalf the British Government 
account could deviate from the necessities this course mission 
for any merely scientific object, however important might for when 
allowance made for his strong sense patriotic duty, Richardson appears have 
been something Philistine. Barth and Overweg were joining the expedition 
the interests science only and they regarded exploration south-east and east Lake 
Chad its main purpose. There was the possibility their returning either via 
Darfur Khartoum, even crossing the continent Mombasa suggestion 
made Ritter). allow for this possibility the three men signed agreement 
before leaving London the effect that Richardson was charge until they 
reached Lake Chad and that then the Germans would decide their future course. 
the party were split they would retain the instruments with the exception one 
chronometer, one compass, one telescope and one thermometer, which were 
Richardson for his return journey. Their medicines were equally divided. 
Richardson left London November 1849, and five days later wrote from 
Paris Lord our enthusiastic German friends, unable, would 
appear, restrain their endeavour get into Africa, left yesterday morning. ... 
They will wait for Tunis.” the beginning the new year, after the three men 
had left Tunis, the British Consul reported confidentially the Foreign Office 
that the Germans and our Englishman not appear pull very well together 
and there seems degree jealousy between them. strikes also that the 
Germans are scientific men and Mr. Richardson the bookmaker 
possible trace further evidence these differences, mainly from Richardson; Barth 
with praiseworthy tact made little reference them his journal and refrained from 
criticism Richardson. But there seems have been major disagreement be- 
tween them. Richardson, however, made very bad impression others with whom 
had dealings. The Consul-General Tripoli wrote the Foreign Office 
how disgusted with the ingratitude Richardson. fear that his wretched 
mismanagement will lower the reputation hitherto enjoyed the English nation 
Central The Vice-Consul Murzuch had reported even more bluntly 
too confident himself and listens little advice. May God protect 
the event, Richardson’s leadership the expedition was even more limited 
duration than was originally thought. 
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The expedition was delayed Tripoli awaiting stores from Malta and, with charac- 
teristic energy, Barth and Overweg occupied this time travelling the immediate 
hinterland. They eventually left Tripoli for the south March 1850. Besides the 
three Europeans already mentioned there was fourth, William Croft, sailor who was 
assemble the boat which was being taken sections for the exploration Lake 
Chad. Richardson had already been dissatisfied with Croft. was obviously very 
different from the other three men and was made feel so. agreement signed 
him stated will carry and pitch own tent, and take care own servant, for 
which means shall placed disposal, and with these will form separate 
establishment.” His original salary was 10s month but this Richardson was 
Croft was sent back from Murzuch, Richardson and Overweg were die the Western 
Sudan and only Barth was destined eventually return Tripoli, after the passing 
more than five years. 

They proceeded southwards via Mizda across the Hamada Homra fearful 
burning plain”) Murzuch where they arrived May Here, with the British 
Vice-Consul, Mr. Gagliuffi, they had their last direct contact with British influence. 
They left June 13, very conscious that henceforward their progress would more 
difficult owing the precarious nature the road Bornu. Progress was slow and 
September they had reached Tin Tellust. Here they remained for two months 
before being able make the journey through Air, and during this time Barth travelled 
Agadés and stayed there from October 30. Their rate movement did not 
improve, and Christmas was spent rather dismally the desert, had nothing 
celebrate with and were cast down the sad news the appearance cholera 
Tripoli.” Not until January did they reach the country Damergou the southern 
borders the Sahara. Their spirits were raised having “‘at length reached those 
fertile regions Central Africa which are not only able sustain their own population 
but even export foreign countries. Conditions here were more peaceful 
and Barth and Overweg parted company from Richardson. They were proceed in- 
dependently and meet Kukawa, capital Bornu. This separation was some 
extent forced them the low state our finances, order try what each 
might able accomplish single-handed and without ostentation, till new supplies 
should arrive from home.” were not see Richardson again and Barth seems 
have had strong premonition future events. Richardson was greatly affected 
the heat and Barth had noted was some sinister forboding the circum- 
stance that did not feel sufficient confidence intrust his care parcel for Europe. 
Two days later Barth and Overweg parted company, the latter explore east- 
wards Gober and Maradi, Barth proceed via Katsina Kano and thence west- 
wards not all depressed solitude probably was 
relieved away from his fellow Europeans. 

reaching Kano felt greatly had been one the great objects 
our journey, the central point commerce, great storehouse information, 
and the point whence more distant regions might attempted. 
length after nearly year’s exertion had reached Though desperately 
state remained there month, beginning survey and sketch the city 
(completed his return there 1854). noted that, will certainly some 
future date become important even for the commercial world Europe,” and that 
future trading contacts with Europe would established from the sea the south, 
though envisaged them being maintained way the Niger and its tributaries. 
From Kano travelled eastwards, leaving Hausaland with its fine and 
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beautiful country and its cheerful and industrious population,” crossing successfully 
the disturbed and dangerous march between the Fulani Empire and the Kingdom 
Bornu, reach the capital the latter state Kukawa (now longer existence) 
the north-western shores Lake Chad. arrived there April 1851 having 
heard route Richardson’s death not far from Kukawa the beginning March. 
noted his journals that there had been minor disagreements between them— 
esteemed him highly for the sympathy which felt for the sufferings 
the native African, and deeply lamented his death.” But there was hint de- 
for the next sentence began confidence stretched myself upon 
mat and indulged simple supper. was now, all intents and purposes, 
command the expedition. 

Kukawa Barth was reasonably well received and was soon joined Overweg. 
From this centre within the next eighteen months was make four major journeys 
—to Yola, Kanem, Mousgou and Masena. Overweg also explored the northern waters 
Chad. these journeys undoubtedly the most important was the first, when 
discovered the upper waters the Benue, river previously known 
only short distance upstream from its confluence with the Niger. Barth considered 
this great importance and wrote had been the object most lively 
desire throw light upon the natural arteries and hydrographical network the un- 
known regions Central Africa.”9 would have chosen explore farther south 
than Yola the Benue basin but was carrying only Bornu credentials which were 
unacceptable the Fulani Adamawa and was forced return. 

July 1852 Masena received dispatches from England with official authoriza- 
tion for him proceed with the expedition and the means so. The latter were 
fact insufficient meet the debts which had already been incurred Kukawa. 
Barth had now decide his future course. reluctantly but prudently gave 
the idea trans-continental journey realizing that was utterly impossible, 
except the sacrifice great number years for which found the state 
health entirely insufficient, besides body trustworthy and sincerely attached men 
and considerable supply therefore accepted the suggestion the 

Foreign Office that should try reach Timbuktu. considered this more 
proposition,” though was easy task. this time little thought that 
would the Western Sudan for further three years. Returning Kukawa 
make plans for the journey had face the death his second companion, Overweg, 

September 1852. was depressed but not deterred this event and deter- 
mined set out soon possible journey towards the Niger—to new coun- 
tries and new peoples.” This did November 1852, doubtful whether 
would reach Timbuktu and, therefore, carefully informing the Foreign Office that his 
principal objective was reach the Niger Say. 

More immediate was the need reach Sokoto and Gando (Gwandu), the twin capi- 
tals the Fulani Empire, establish relations with the respective emirs and obtain 
their permission and protection (for what was worth) before proceeding further 
west. Barth travelled more northerly route than previously, via Zinder and Kat- 
sina. the former place was able replenish his financial resources but there 
replacements for his instruments. was necessary for him push 
quickly possible, the first place because rumours impending expedition 
Gober against Katsina and subsequently signs the approaching wet season. 
April Barth arrived Wurno which was then being used alternative 
residence the Sultan Sokoto, upon whose reception depended good deal 


the succees undertaking.” This fortunately was favourable and was able 
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proceed via Gando (Gwandu) and Birnin Kebbi, across the valley the Sokoto 
river and thence traversing the dry valleys the Dallol Mauri and Dallol Bosso 
reached, June 1953, the town Say the Niger “the great river 
western Africa which had aroused such curiosity Europe and the upper part the 
eastern branch which had myself discovered”). Here decided not attempt 
reach the western coast from (some thought had also been given travel- 
ling north-westwards Morocco) but “‘to survey the course the Niger between the 
point where has become tolerably well known the labours Mungo Park and 
René Caillé and the lower portions explored the Landers. The journey 
Timbuktu was not made way the Niger but travelling general north- 
westerly direction across the country contained within the great bend the river, 
After leaving the land over which the Emir Gando (Gwandu) held somewhat 
tenuous sway, Barth entered country controlled the fanatical Fulani Masina and 
accomplish this stage was forced assume the disguise Arab. add 
further his problems his rate travel was slow owing the wet season having set 
fully and had miscalculated the distance covered owing such very 
different position having been assigned this mysterious place geographers.” 
was low spirits and poor state health owing persistent attacks fever. 
However, Timbuktu object arduous undertaking was reached 
eventually September 23. Far from being able enjoy this success there were new 
problems the first night passed Timbuktu was disturbed 
feelings alarm and serious anxiety.” The serious attacks fever continued and the 
Sheik Bakay from whom had hoped receive protection was away from Tim- 
buktu and was exposed the treachery the Fulani and their associates. 
Fortunately Bakay soon returned and proved worthy friend, but throughout his 
stay Timbuktu Barth’s position was extremely precarious. Moreover, his stay and 
about Timbuktu was much longer duration than intended. Three days after his 
arrival had fondly cherished the hope that this day next year might 
good fortune have fairly embarked upon home journey and perhaps not 
far from home But month later wrote the chance departure 
was more remote than ever” and the year 1853 closed leaving most 
settled position this desert place.” spite his unsatisfactory situation lost 
opportunity collecting information Timbuktu and its activities, the lands 
adjacent it, the anomalous rise and fall the waters the Niger and many other 
matters. also completed plan the town. Unlike Kano, Timbuktu carried 
manufacturing but was largely dependent trade, particularly gold, salt and kola 
nuts. Barth considered there were great possibilities for opening this area 
European commerce and that “even the event the greatest success French 
policy Africa, they will never effect the conquest the region.” both respects, 
course, his assessment future developments was incorrect. 

After stay nearly six months was finally able leave Timbuktu with 
Bakay March 1854, but they were not established their journey until month 
the end April they were forced partially retrace their steps and after 
these frustrations was not until mid-May that progressive forward movement 
became possible. Again Barth was forced travel during the wet season “... 
through districts full large rivers and swampy was now 
travelling way the Niger valley, making record this section the river which, 
for the first time, was brought back Europe. parted from 
Gao, eulogizing him for his goodness and kindness, and continued his journey. 
reached Say much regretted that could not proceed downstream Yauri, but 
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his health was further impaired and was now suffering from rheumatism, his 
resources were exhausted, the wet season was well advanced, and there was rebellion 
the province Dendina which lay between the two places. Anyone who has 
viewed the Niger almost any one the sections its long course will echo the 
feelings which Barth expressed when left the river proceed eastwards Sokoto— 
“The evening was beautiful and the scenery the river, with the feathery dum- 
palms the opposite shore, was lovely the extreme, and well adapted leave 
mind lasting impression the magnificent watery highroad which Nature has 
opened into the heart this 

His route from the Niger was roughly the reverse that his journey westward. 
reached Sokoto again after lapse sixteen months, only forced, through 
dysentery, remain Wurno from August October From there 
proceeded more southerly route Kano and thence Kukawa which reached 
December 11. 

route from Kano, about 120 miles west Kukawa, the December 1854 
had met Vogel, another German who had arrived Kukawa January 1854 join 
the expedition. had been thought that Barth would remain for not more than 
month Timbuktu, that would then return eastwards where would join Vogel 
and that together they would proceed south attempt join with Baikie’s expedi- 
tion the Benue the steamer Pleiad. Owing his protracted stay Timbuktu 
Barth was not hear this expedition until after had returned 

Vogel was fated not return Europe and was killed Wadai. When met 
Barth was his way Zinder the hope finding fresh financial resources and 
was unable therefore assist Barth this respect. But the latter after several years 


penurious circumstances was not worried, the news the want pecuniary 


supplies did not cause much surprise the report which received from him, 
that did not possess single bottle wine. had insuperable longing for 
the juice the grape had found previously Asia Minor that had 
counteracted the effects fever. Vogel was the first European that Barth had met 
since the death Overweg more than two years before but they conversed for only two 
hours before pursuing their separate journeys. 

After further protracted stay Kukawa Barth left May 1855 the last stage 
his great journey, thankful that was nearing its end but with the great desert still 
cross and hardly daring hope that this would accomplished successfully— 
turned back with satisfaction upon those countries where had spent five 
full years incessant toil and exertion. retracing steps northwards was filled 
with the hope that the Merciful Providence would allow reach home safety, 
due northwards from via Bilma Murzuch, and thence via Socna 
The homeward journey across the desert was much shorter duration than 
that outward and there doubt that Barth had great sense urgency complete 
it. was much gratified, some distance out from Tripoli, receive bottle 
wine from the British Vice-Consul there luxury which had been deprived 
for many years,” but the pleasure which this brought was little compared with the 
joy experienced when finally left the desert behind and reached the coast. 
felt grateful Providence for having again reached safety the border the 
Mediterranean basin, the cradle European civilization that would have fain 
from horse the sea beach offer prayer thanksgiving the 
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had been away for nearly five and half years and during that time had travelled 
total distance over 10,000 miles. His single most important discovery was the 
upper reaches the River Benue; second this were his journeys between Sokoto and 
Timbuktu. the course the latter had spent longer time Timbuktu than 
René Caillé, the only European previously visit the city and return alive. his 
return journey from Timbuktu Say along the Niger valley was passing through 
country seen previously Mungo Park, whose death further downstream had pre- 
vented any report from reaching the outside world. Between Kukawa and Sokoto 
the country had been traversed Clapperton and part Richard Lander, but 
knowledge was advanced greatly Barth’s observations. Even though 
made startling original discoveries the range his journeys was immense. What 
most important that recorded great detail all that saw and heard. The 
immense industry displayed his journals amazing. Not only did record 
day-to-day happenings and make acute observations them, but collected such 
things the detailed histories and vocabularies peoples with whom came into 
contact. route for the Benue expressed complaint which followed bya 
clear indication what thought necessary from today had 
no-one tell the names the villages passed. Some geographers think this 
matter consequence—for them enough the position the chief 
places laid down exact astronomical observations: but the general 
character country, the way which the population settled, and the nature and 
character those settlements themselves, seem form the chief and most 
objects journey through new and unknown 

was continually recording the details his own routes, making possible the 
construction valuable maps. was against his principles travel before daylight 
for this made impossible lay down the road with correctness. His 
achievements this respect were remarkable and the results are seen the 
maps constructed his return Augustus Petermann. They are the more 
markable when remembered that Barth made astronomical observations. 
His routes were laid down from dead-reckoning and supplemented computations 
native routes and native records and these were then connected with 
Kukawa, Zinder and Yakoba; these places had been fixed the observations 
Overweg and Vogel. But Petermann appendix Vol. the 
stated that Vogel’s observations the routes from Kukawa Adamawa, 
and Bagirmi were rejected favour Barth’s The map the 
routes between Katsina, Kano and Say compiled from Barth’s records has been 
compared with the modern map. illustrates well Barth’s fine achievement. 
was thorough and painstaking every respect. Richardson’s instructions that the 
scientific aspects the expedition were subordinated other 
must have irked him considerably. himself complained several occasions 
the scrappy and ill-ordered manner which Overweg kept his journal. 
charge could not have been levelled against him. The presentation his 
journeys was more complete than that any previous European traveller the 
Western Sudan. Probably was pre-eminent among African explorers this 
respect. 

the light his achievements interesting observe the reception 
him his return this country. official and learned circles due 
was given his great contribution knowledge the interior Africa. 
records that was most kindly received Lord Palmerston well 
Lord Clarendon who took the greatest interest the remarkable success 
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accompanied The British Government agreed that should 
paid per annum from the time Richardson’s death when took charge 
the expedition, plus the publication the first three volumes his jour- 
nals and further sum the same proportion, but not exceed com- 
pletion the work. Barth was well satisfied and expressed the Foreign Secre- 
sincere feelings acknowledgement and thankfulness for the handsome 
Remuneration which Her Britannic Majesty’s Government has determined grant 
me....” Within fortnight his return England had expressed the hope 
that might receive some financial recompense for his work and that might 
consider the journal his travels his own property. (The undertaking which 
had given 1849 was send dispatches the Government and this had been 
fulfilled assiduously.) had prefaced this letter with the observation that 
enterprising man, who undertakes difficult and dangerous things, does well for 
his honour and reputation for ameliorating improving his position 
Certainly all these had been greatly enhanced. The material reward received 
was more than was justly his due. 

The Royal Geographical Society had followed Barth’s travels with the greatest 
interest and during the time that was Africa, his dispatches the Foreign 
Office were passed periodically read Society Subsequently, the 
Council were complain letter the Under Secretary State the Foreign 
Office that has been subject frequent remark that the proceedings Dr. 
Barth’s mission Africa were published Mr. Petermann Germany before 
they were known England least before they were communicated the 
The Royal Geographical Society apparently had special influence the 
establishment the expedition any direct contact with when was the field. 
this time the Society was devoting the greater part its resources, material and 
otherwise, the Franklin Search. But having been kept touch with the progress 
Barth Africa, early after his return attempt was made arrange for him 
address the Society. The Secretary, Dr. Norton Shaw, wrote him October 
1855 stating that understood that would prepared address them the 
following month. therefore invited him dine with the Geographical Club 
where will undertake promise you, their name well own, most 
hearty Barth was, however, not tempted even this promise convi- 
viality and declined, somewhat brusquely, address the Society. wished 
publish his journals soon possible and intended make communication 
until these were completed. December 1855 incident occurred with the Soci- 
which does not show Barth particularly favourable light. complained 
Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secretary, that two letters addressed him had been 
opened Norton Shaw, and asked how have merited such unjust and 
offensive treatment. The matter was taken the Foreign Office. Norton 
Shaw denied the charge which was investigated the Council who found him 
entirely without blame. Barth accepted the explanation given but did 
grudgingly. the following year, however, the Society honoured him with its 
highest award, the Patron’s Gold Medal, and subsequently was made Foreign 
Associate: Barth did not address the Society until 1858 (after his journals were 
completed) when read paper entitled, general historical description the 
state human society northern Central but had contributed 
discussions meetings the Society 

Above all else Barth was honoured for his work being created Companion 
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the Bath. This was, Sir Roderick Murchison later stated, honour the 
Crown which was not obtained for Speke and Grant, although the utmost exertions 
were made myself President the Royal Geographical Society, well 
the many influential persons, procure for them also that 

Though they received this substantial recognition from official circles and learned 
societies, Barth’s travels appear have attracted little attention from the 
public. There was reference The Times his return this country from 
Africa, though the previous year the same paper had noted false report his 
death. From these circumstances tempting suggest that Barth dead was 
greater significance news than Barth alive, and that had perished Africa, 
had many his predecessors and contemporaries, might have commanded 
much greater share public attention. things often were the mid-nine- 
teenth century, should have received recognition for the fact that had survived 
and returned from such extensive journeys. was still not common 
among African travellers. 

But this time also there doubt that public interest Africa had shifted 
from the west the south-central parts the continent and was already focused 
David Livingstone who was retain until his death 1873. had received 
the Founder’s Medal 1855 for his great trans-continental journey which excited 
interest throughout the world. returned England December 1856 and to- 
wards the end the following year completed ‘Missionary travels and researches 
South Africa’ which had remarkable sale. These great events African explora- 
tion, largely contemporaneous, undoubtedly cast their shadow over the work 
Barth. significant that the map Africa the beginning the first volume 
his journals shows not only the routes his own travels but also those Livingstone 
that time. 

Having returned from Africa tell the tale his travels, Barth proceeded 
the greatest detail. Each the five volumes was more than 500 pages, and 
all were completed within three years his return. They are the greatest value, 
without doubt the greatest single contribution knowledge the Western Sudan, 
essential reading even the present day for anyone with any real interest there. 
They possess great fascination and evoke only deep admiration for what Barth was 
able accomplish. But no-one would deny that they make heavy reading, only 
terms their size, and, while meticulously correct, would impossible 
claim that Barth’s style particularly attractive. would indeed have nothing 
less than sparkling tempt the general reader through such enormous 
material. While the public had edition after edition Park, 
Clapperton and Lander,” and Livingstone’s ‘Missionary travels’ sold over 50,000 
copies, Barth’s work only 2250 copies the first three volumes and 1000 
the fourth and fifth volumes were printed. 

Not only was there comparatively little general interest Barth’s travels the 
mid-nineteenth century, but there has been remarkable neglect them this 
country since that time. The catalogue the Society’s library contains only 
reference paper published this country devoted Barth and his work. This 
was also made very generous reference Barth his 
history the Western did Lord Rennell his work the 
But compared with other African explorers the nineteenth century Barth 
received undeservedly little attention. His centenary indeed worthy recognition 
the Royal Geographical Society for Barth was one the greatest African 
plorers all time. the words Sir Roderick Murchison, that great 
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the Society the mid-nineteenth more intelligent, indefatigable, 
trustworthy and resolute traveller than Dr. Barth can rarely His 
work bears clearly the stamp these qualities. 


Note: Heinrich Barth died the early age forty-four November 1865. 
1863 had been appointed Professor Geography the University Berlin 
and had been President the Berlin Geographical Society and founder the 
Carl Ritter Institute. 

Following his return from the Western Sudan had travelled widely—in Asia 
Minor (Trebizond Scutari, 1858), Spain (1861), the interior Turkey Europe 
(1862), the Alps (1863), Italy (1864) and Turkey (1865). 

Apart from his paper and contributions discussions the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Barth communicated paper Section the British Association 
for the Advancement Science the Dublin meeting 1857.26 

Barth’s great work the vocabularies Central African languages (he was fami- 
liar with seven) was not completed. Two parts were published, 1862 and 1863. 
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DISCUSSION 
Afternoon Meeting November 1957 


Before the paper the CHAIRMAN (LORD RENNELL) introduced the speaker Mr, 
Mansell Prothero, lecturer geography the University Liverpool, and during 
research fellow the West African Institute for Social and Economic Research, 

When Mr. Prothero had finished his paper, Lord Rennell showed slides three 
places associated with Heinrich Barth his travels. the photographs had 
been taken Tin Tellust Lord Rennell his visit there 1922, one showing the 
ruins the town, and the other the actual site Barth’s camp grove trees, 
Lord Rennell told the audience that the local Tuareg described the site house 
the Englishman,” and recalled Barth’s own words leaving Richardson and 
Overweg: wonder this place may not remembered the Tuareg the 
hill the English.” All that remained 1922 were the traces two straw huts 
and shelter, wooden water trough, and some broken pots. Lord Rennell also 
showed picture the shrine Agadés called Sidi the shrine “our 
Lord the with the minaret the Agadés mosque the background. Lord 
Rennell’s next picture was the house which Barth said have occupied Kano, 
and which himself lived 1940. Finally, Lord Rennell put the 
drawing Barth’s house Timbuktu which Father Jacouba Dupuis, who lived 
and recently died Timbuktu, later placed memorial plaque Barth. 

Lord RENNELL then opened the meeting discussion, calling first Mr. 
Bovill. 

Mr. Lord Chairman, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
believe that England should pronounce Barth’s name not but 
spelt. the title page his book his Christian name appears Henry, not Heinrich, 
and once had letter wrote British Cabinet Minister which signed Henry. 
evidently anglicized his name while employed the British Government. have 
one very mild criticism make the extremely interesting lecture have heard 
from Mr. Prothero tonight. think should have mentioned, will forgive 
saying so, Barth’s great discovery the Tarikh es-Sudan Gwandu; but then Mr. 
Prothero distinguished geographer while only obscure historian. But the 
Tarikh es-Sudan the most valuable contribution that has ever been made the 
history western Africa, and regard its discovery one Barth’s outstanding 
achievements. attributed the wrong author, but that was most excusable 
mistake. Mr. Prothero told us, the illustrations Barth’s book are not originals, 
they were done from his sketches. used wonder whether these pictures they 
come secondhand were very true life, but recently had occasion comparea 
photograph the Roman mausoleum Germa Fezzan with the drawing 
Barth’s book. was almost incredibly accurate, indeed Barth’s work always was. 
His sketchbooks were evidently just accurate those five fat volumes his 
are from beginning end. One other point would like raise, 
which have long tried solve. Northern Nigeria there obscure town called 
Jega, once important market. Barth, writing 1855, mentions that the place 
which had caused very considerable interest Europe some years before. have 
endeavoured for great number years discover how this obscure little town had 
aroused interest Europe some time the first half the nineteenth century, and 
nobody has been able help me. There one more point that should mentioned, 
which think about the most surprising incident the whole Barth’s journey. 
all those years travel, his life was constant peril, and was destitute fora 
great part the time. Yet when was Gao, his way home, the request 
the local inhabitants show them European clothes, was able produce, all 
things, black dress suit! congratulate Mr. Prothero very much interesting 
lecture, and thank you, Sir, for giving opportunity doing so. 

Professor Lord Chairman. This period when can and 
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should remind ourselves the great work done roughly century ago. There has 
already been mention David Livingstone’s ‘Missionary travels and researches 
South Africa’; interesting notice that the preface that great work which 
many thousand copies were sold, dated October 1857, just hundred years and 
month ago. For East Africa there Sir Richard Burton’s ‘First footsteps East 
Africa,’ account his exploration Harar, published 1856, while 1960 
shall celebrating the centenary his two great volumes the Lake Regions 
Central Africa. For geographers who are wanting reconstruct the geography the 
Africa those days, and assess the significance the changes the last hundred 
years, these sources are absolutely invaluable, especially Africa they are denied 
many the documentary sources which their colleagues other fields have access. 
Many the significant facts African geography the past were never recorded, 
and they were and the documents remained Africa, then the humidity, the 
white ants, just ordinary human carelessness, usually succeeded destroying them. 
The result that are thrown back other material, and Mr. Prothero has done 
exactly what must all these circumstances: must study with infinite care 
the Foreign Office dispatches, and the material the Public Record Office, the Colo- 
nial Office library, and elsewhere. must also pay much attention the published 
diaries and records the travellers themselves. the case Barth, Mr. Prothero has 
needed draw our attention the neglect his work; other cases there may not 
have been similar neglect, but there very often case for reassessment and reap- 
praisal, rather the way that Professor Debenham has done for Livingstone 
geographer his book “The way 

has given particular pleasure hear Mr. Prothero because have been co- 
workers the great field studies land and population tropical Africa for 
several years, and during recent months have been colleagues the department 
geography the University Liverpool. 

Lord RENNELL: very glad that Mr. Bovill referred one the most striking 
things Barth’s travels, which the constant recurring financial crisis which 
lived Africa: always appeared running out money, trade goods, 
anything else, critical moment. Yet spite that was never really downcast, 
downhearted depressed even when did not know where was going get an- 
other month’s food from. suppose the most important thing for today about 
Barth, which hope will brought out Mr. Prothero does publish monograph 
him, his record documents and the references original sources his monu- 
mental work. great many these documents afraid have already disappeared 
manuscripts and records Central Africa are regrettably fast-disappearing! have 
the last year been unable trace the whereabouts some manuscripts from which 
Sir Richmond Palmer made certain translations only twenty-five years ago. have 
tried have these documents found Sokoto, Kano, Katsina, and Bornu but have 
met with complete blank. therefore people like Barth that have rely 
for the records which obtained and which are absolutely invaluable, the originals 
are unhappily lost. Mr. Prothero indicated, Barth’s work for those who study the 
area between Lake Chad and Timbuktu still for many purposes the standard work. 
Unfortunately the book now extremely difficult get hold of. Mr. Prothero has 
done great service evoking the memory Barth and hope that this paper 
only the beginning further and more lengthy study Mr. Prothero will 
undertake make better known the work one who probably one the greatest 
geographical explorers that this country Europe has ever had. 
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LANDSCAPES CARIA 
FREYA STARK 


The few travellers who, after visiting Smyrna and the well-known cities 
have wandered further southward, agree calling this Turkish coastline one 
most beautiful the world. History, and nature, and solitude combine make 
so, and the mountainous peninsulas which discourage even the modern 
road-builder have hitherto kept the country and its ruins intact. have visited 
several times, sea land, and have written book Alexander’s march 
Lycia which now Mr. Murray’s hands. But this northern part the coast, 
Miletus through Caria, did not fit into general scheme; and seemed 
full interesting oddments history, have written this article 
land expedition through the ancient cities Caria, and former one (published 
the for March 1958) describing sailing from Samos Bodrum. 


WEATHER makes difficult ride early May through the highlands 

Caria, where thunderbolts are frequent. Athenaeus mentioned this and D.B. 
now repeated it, and offered his Land-Rover substitute for horse, with 
Eddie Wilkinson, his consul Smyrna, erudite and perfect companion, 
few days’ leave absence look the inland cities. 

Eddie knows the country and the history, and the credit this expedition his. 
travelled from Ephesus, under the Augustan aqueduct, over the Maeander 
pass and along the Marsyas river—the modern Ciné Cay; and turned its 
bridge into pastoral basin where the Marsyas, resting from corkscrew gorges, 
spills sheets reflected sky between willowy fringes, round temporary islands that 
end spits sand. Herds cows rest browse here along the water, and 
country road winds easy reaches through cornfields stuffed with flowers— 
campion and viper’s bugloss, yellow and purple vetches, harebells, campanulas, 
anchusa, cornflowers and poppies, marguerites white yellow and hawthorn and 
wild roses the edge. Where the ground breaks into small accidents, the broom 
pushes out among boulders, and pink convolvulus runs like embroidery 
oats that hang about small jade-coloured patches, until the cultivation ends 
the rocks above. Bee-eaters, wagtails and rollers were about, and cuckoos 
calling; and the spring, sweeping black clouds from hidden places, poured cold 
showers that ended suddenly they began. 


Alinda there, the head small enclosed and fertile plain that drains 
Karpuzlu Cay, some kilometres out sight from the Marsyas river and 


less from the western highroad that once ran along its bank. The present 
Demircideré, the Blacksmith’s Valley—has collected itself round the 
stylobate some obliterated building temple, centre thinly fringed 
houses, where new mosque shines with star and crescent painted white 
rain-washed tiles. 

Most the houses are old and straggling—older than they know, for their 
are propped marble pillars and patchworked with ancient stone (see plate 
opposite). From flat roofs padded with grassy sods the water drips into 
scooped sarcophagi; and the path leads always did, with the same bright 
paving stones, from the diminished suburb where under olive trees sarcophagi 
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Alinda, agora wall (see opposite) 


nto Alinda, acropolis tower (see 341) 
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are scattered, grey their landscape under the thin lichens, and robbed later 
believers their bones. 

the right, the ancient market shows one splendid Hellenistic wall three storeys 
high and 330 feet long, fine anything its kind existence. Only the door- 
ways and severe cornice show from the village, but, the other side, row 
engaged pairs—open the agora, with partitioned shops 
behind them, and another colonnade above, now ruined. 

The hill then rises steeply, its earth encumbered with hidden terraces and steps. 
The path through the necropolis circumvents it, climbing above the tombs 
aqueduct among boulders, and cisterns smoothed inside with red stucco and 
buried the ground. passes near square Hellenistic tower two storeys (see 
plate facing 340), the lean ridge the acropolis that lies among the asphodel 
like lizard the sun. Below the lip the hill, within the city walls, the theatre 
seats are bedded. Held great arched buttress, they are disarranged 
earthquakes and olive roots, and are later than the walls and towers that probably 
stood Alexander’s day, when the city was the Queen Caria’s refuge, among 
the strongest the land. The view can scarcely have altered; its olives pour 
down cornfields bordered with clumps poplars and fruit trees, the foothills 
Mylasa, the south-east, the mean and restless crests that hem the Marsyas 
gorges. 

Ada, Queen Caria, found dull perhaps, but remote and loyal—far from the 
Hellenizing court Halicarnassus where the Ionian tongue was spoken, whence 
her brother and sister had conquered Rhodes and rivalled Athens, and where she 
and her nephew had lived and had married, amid concourse artists and the 
splendour the time when the mausoleum was building, and the Greek life opened 
its new horizon the sea. 

This was inland feudal Caria, where even the Olympian gods were new and 
the earliest battles against Persia had been fought. Ten thousand dead had been 
left place called White Pillars” Marsyas banks; and those that escaped 
climbed their hillsides Labranda great and holy grove plane 
and were for surrendering, forsaking Asia, until the Milesians joined them and 
made them fight defeated again. they remained, and thought the rock- 
fringed skyline their border; and their own dynasty played with the Persians 
best could; and all this was known Greece and Macedonia. says 
Isocrates, Ada’s husband, most prosperous the present rulers must 
the nature things hostile the [Persian] and Aristotle describes 
the Carian taxation, how Mausolus sold the trees along the highways, and got 
money from his people for the walls Mylasa against the Persians and then told 
them that for the present, forebade the building the walls.” 

way led Mylasa from the Marsyas valley Labranda, snow-bound 
winter and too steep for the Macedonian siege train and engines. Alexander must 
have branched farther south from the main road, much one does today. 
his march from Alinda down the few miles the Karpuzlu Cay, and— 
continuing along the western highway—found Alabanda described Strabo 
one the three chief towns inland Caria, and the temple Hecate Lagina, 
and the lands Stratoniceia beyond. 

Eddie knew Lagina—now Leyne—and had difficulty finding it, ruin 
the second century B.c., gentle pieces country mansion may look the 
time England. Its mottled architraves were heaped under trails wild 
jasmine and roses and pointed acanthus that grows beside the arabesques inspired. 
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The place, they say, was once animal sanctuary, and that too added the 
English atmosphere; and though all was mere chaos, and the sculptured friezes 
have been taken the museum Istanbul, the civilized, country-house lie the 
landscape remains. Water meadows slope before it, and cattle knee-deep grass 
were browsing. The road lost. When left Lagina, crossed the river the 
modern side, and recrossed more northerly bridge and, after much and 
down dripping lanes that skirt the marshes, discovered its neighbour, Alabanda, 
with the present village Araphisar inside it, some thirty-five houses beside 
empty theatre grass-grown its hill. 

This place, Strabo declares rather harshly, was luxury and debauch- 
ery,” full singing girls and scorpions, and productive orators—in spite 
because which proverb still called the most fortunate city Caria. 
ambassador Alabanda taught Cicero and Julius Caesar Rome. But all have 
vanished, except possibly the scorpions; and only rows stone sarcophagi remain, 
and broken pillars blotted into the swampy plain. looks out darkly; the purple 
marble that was famous the hills behind gives sombre tone; but recog- 
nizable from the old descriptions, swung the saddle two slopes like ass 
between panniers, with walls large blocks bound with thinner courses descending 
down the hill. had its early history, founded, they say, Alabandus the son 
Car who gave his name Caria; and one its tyrants was captured among the 
Persians the battle Artemisium, surprisingly enough—for inland man— 
sea.3 

The buttressed terrace substructures now hold nothing, and the theatre’s 
arched vomitoria and the first floor the scaena are almost level with the silted 
ground. The city enlarged and extended itself the bottom the slope. Traces 
are there stadium and gymnasia and the colonnaded street that the Anatolians 
loved the Roman age. All open and marshy, among clumps asphodel the 
strong needlework rushes, and the old highway ran between and the willow- 
banked river. tumulus perhaps shows its course, the only visible foundation 
stone. 

The weather had now cleared and nightingale was singing, and the shepherd 
boys stood about under their walking houses, the felt cape that excludes the rain for 
hours. They stood stiff like barbarous images tombs, watching the flocks and 
water buffaloes that move the deep wet while Eddie and and Muzaffer 
the driver, and man from Aydin, who wanted lift, started the Land-Rover 
towards the ford the Alinda tributary—the Karpuzlu must once have 
been crossed this western highroad. 

were soon involved mud. Not stone, except what could imagined 
inside the tumulus, was nor house, except three huts that looked deserted. 
peasant old-fashioned baggy trousers (put when the Government not 
looking) came by. was leading two buffaloes between the sodden and 
able ditches the road, and asked whether had chains with us. Faced with 
negative, walked on; and Eddie, whose torment the East that likes 
punctual, looked his watch and the waning sun. 

The man from Aydin volunteered hunt for rope and, after long time, returned 
bullock cart, apparently from nowhere. could see the mud its axles 
came towards us, but fortunately liquid that the animals were wading through; 
and the same time the buffalo man reappeared with yoke and chains which, 
his kindly taciturn Turkish manner, had walked far away fetch. began 
join yoke, chain, Land-Rover and buffaloes together, and had just overcome all 
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their divergencies when red and yellow tractor pulled give look 
traffic. From the horizon had seen that were difficulties and came lurching 
across the waterholes with two young mechanics guide it. 

They immediately told the master the buffaloes that could never pull 
out. His neck grew red with annoyance and gave answer, but concentrated 
his team, that began strain and slide the gluey surface. Somewhere, under 
all the fat, there were working muscles, and the black hindquarters shone tight 
and controlled animated two French matrons swathed black satin cash 
desk. With the same concentration, they stuck their they heard the firmness 
their master’s voice the Land-Rover gave wet gulp the mud and followed; 
and the Old World, amid general applause, accepted five liras for its help. 

The tractor took over, and led cornland where the ground was firmer and, 
ancient wayside pedestal base, the ford the Alinda road. There 
the water drip from our radiator, crossed the Marsyas its modern side, and 
drove back whence had taken off the Alabanda track. not 
more than miles from Araphisar, and the way the ford would easy 
enough dry season. 

The modern road Mylasa avoids all these ancient centres and meets comes 
near the old one the neighbourhood Stratoniceia, which now Eskihisar. 
This was founded generation later than Alexander colony for Macedonian 
veterans Antiochus but older way must have run there, through the very 
ancient village world that lived its festivals round temples Hecate and 
Hera and Carian Zeus more indigenous than the 

The city prospered. Mithridates fell love there and married; orators made 
those innumerable speeches whose memory clutters the ancient world Stratoni- 
ceia became one the chief centres Caria. But the village has conquered, and 
lies now pleasantly asleep easy peace. Two three fine houses belong 
absentee Sternbergia, that look like yellow crocus, grow wild the out- 
side loose walls that hold the gardens and their flowers; and many chiselled bits 
stone column are plastered among the stones. The theatre has almost lost 
itself the hill near by. But the great decree Diocletian perfectly preserved, 
carved both Greek and Latin temple wall the middle the village. 
gives the cost living—the prices wine and oil, vinegar, salt, honey, meat and 
game, silk combed out trees, rough cloaks hooded cloaks, breeches, socks, 
vegetables, oysters—the machinery life worlds whose solitary carved doors 
garlanded altars stand the fields, the spring, remind one that the 
cost living included beauty and delight. 

The site Stratoniceia was carefully chosen gate the peninsula. The flat 
cultivation ends here and the forests continue the farther dip the Mylasa plain. 
Mylasa was the religious centre Caria, and possibly worth small detour 
Alexander, when captured the march such cities lie between Miletus and 
Halicarnassus.” town, according Strabo, was more beautifully embellished 
with porticos and temples. had ceased the capital the short-lived Carian 
dynasty almost within Alexander’s lifetime; but continued with some local im- 
portance through the ages, under the Mentesh emirs the thirteenth century and 
now the head-town its district, with rich plain around it, safely enclosed 
hills. Little its old days remains, except small, late and elegant mausoleum 
particular interest, since other building now extant, except one Hellenistic 
example near Ephesus, reproduces the particular Carian fashion these tombs. 
The temple Mylasa has gone, built into mosque the hill, between 1740 
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when Pococke saw and 1765 when Chandler found destroyed and Milas now 
typical, prosperous, small country town Turkey, with brown roofs and wide 
eaves and cobbled streets, and where modern houses can see the neon 
lights and hear the cinema, and listen their own loud-speaker the interesting 
news that new arrivals like ourselves are dining their club. 

stayed the old town, hotel that called itself ‘“The Pure,” built round 
court. Carriages could—if low enough—drive under archway, where the 
drinking water was stored every day rows earthenware amphorae, closed with 
the Bacchanalian Near by, quiet paved street lost among walls and 
fountains, arch still shows the double axe the Carians. Hittite and 
Assyrian symbol, descended the Zeus Labranda, brought, they say, 
king who helped the Lydians and put this trophy his war into the hands his 
god7: and the name itself Labranda—with all these Carian Lycian names that 
end -nd -nth, Calynda, Oenoanda, Cadyanda, the Cretan 
from pre-Greek sources and peoples the 

From Mylasa and the double-axed gate the Sacred Way went across the plain and 
the mountain, and the priests, chosen among the first families, held their office 
for life. The holy things were carried procession until, after the last miles that 
were paved Strabo’s day, the sanctuary itself was reached the track from 
Alabanda. has continued excavated for years expedition from 
Sweden.9 

Eddie had wish ride up, but made arrangements and drove Karaagac, 
the Black Tree hamlet, where had friends and the track begins. After small 
reception horse was brought—a xenophobic beast that reared while five people 
tried weight down. knew what the higher track might like, and insisted 
more peaceful animal which was presently led drooping between rich 
saddle-bags, like pessimistic woman Paris hat which she remains stranger. 
was mounted; given umbrella, for the weather and led un- 
obtrusive young guide noiseless moccasins the hill. 

When had gained height, kept easy ups and downs, with Mylasa and 
its pyramid mountain and plain below us, and our left the stiff descending slopes 
where the Alabanda track must lie. The white quartz the Sacred Way, rounded 
and tilted time, lost itself and reappeared under the pines (see plate facing 
341). Shadows lay across it, and flowers threw out their pungent scents after 
the rain—the small turbans and purple crowns Lavandula stoechus and pink 
white shrubs the cistus. 

was good alone, for Sacred Way needs solitude, and the stillness 
washed soft full peace about it. seemed that one need only listen, and voices 
would speak the people the land had Their stone sarcophagi showed 
here and there. One could see how they had come invent them among the 
boulders, for often not mere hole had been squared the natural rock with 
rough lid hewn upon it, that the works man and nature looked very much 
the same. wayside spring came welling through mint and ferns, and stone 
lintel had been shaped for it; and gurgled freshly, the hands that built its 
small bed had not been resting for least two thousand years. The forgotten 
chiselling was made intimate the mountain silence. 

But the voices climbed were older than all building; they belonged the 
mythological world—and the weather was becoming like them too. The hill that 
hid Zeus and the double-axed temple shone sunlight, while dark processions 
moved under clouds below. Thunder growled and soon rattled those valleys, 
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while rode strange bright silence, with nothing made man sight, 
except the slabs the Sacred Way and the distant azure cultivations the plain. 
The landscape tumbled mossy gold cascades boulders tall houses, sliced and 
split into wrinkles, some ancestor slept there whose giant features could only 
seen piecemeal through the trees. 

Slow drops, like opening notes, fell the stillness. The young guide, with 
nothing but his shirt and flimsy suit protect him, walked stolidly, while 
panic uneasiness grew around us, uplifted targets were for the cruelty 
nature. Not leaf was stirring; but sound now rose the moving wind; 
impalpable waves threaded their way towards us, soughing through the 
and then the attack came all once, from every side. The day was the 8th May, 
and spring already lay all the world below. But here arrows hail struck and 
turned snow. The guide embraced his horse, burying its eyes his bosom 
against the hailstones, while umbrella turned inside out trice. The spangly 
pines gave shelter, and rode and took what came. passed some 
shepherd hovels, still empty; the grazing had not begun and the mountain was 
alone with its weather. And time turned corner and came upon the bronze 
inscription the Swedish archaeologists, and saw the plane trees that still shade 
the temple valley, and few huts that seemed inhabited though one was about. 
The half columns the fluted colonnade, set their proper places, shone the 
palace floor, bright yellow from their burial earth and glistening shafts 

rain. And the sky was lifted and rolled its clouds away spirals the far marble 
floor the plain. 

The caretaker for the Swedes was his hut, with furniture but reed mat and 
fire its earthen floor, and little moon-faced daughter beside him—a Moghul 
miniature wrapped Asiatic shawls, lovely and out place these classical sur- 
roundings. had been going that very day fetch his family and furniture from 
the village below, and only the storm had delayed him. rolled himself cigarette 
spite the fasting month Ramadan, and were glad sit his fire, until 
the sun came out and let wander over the ruins that hold twelve centuries 
more three terraced levels between their oldest walls (see plate facing 341). 

Baths, propylaea, the pool the sacred fish with its rough column, the marbles 
Mausolus and Idrieus; fragments later days when history here was over, and 
the memory the fight Labranda and the heathen gods themselves had 
almost gone—all are sorted with museum neatness, and the mixture which was life 
persists. The individual edges have worn away, and gay, rather excursionist 
atmosphere forgotten pilgrimage remains. 

Down slopes running with water, from the black Aleppo greener pines among 
the rocks, and then olives, rode back through the afternoon with cathedral 
feeling that the mountains give, one were different when one leaves them. 
Moments give it—surprise youth when the world discovered, age contented 
when the map lies before one: there need worship buildings stone. 
But always such moments there climax, visible sanctuary that 
alters for ever. 

Here the Sacred Way the faith was forgotten, but the feeling remained. Long 
before the Olympians came, the Carians climbed Labranda, wondering the 
chaos its boulders. For many centuries the pilgrims recognized it, believing 
their various gods. And until motor road built and the combustion engine 
reaches it, the casual traveller may still recapture its ancient awe. 
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APPENDIX 


Labranda: miles from Milas jeep hours’ ride on. 

(Alinda) Demircideré: kilometres Karpuzlu from bridge north 
over the Ciné Cay: car. 

(Lagina) Leyne Turgut: kilometres from the bridge south Eskiginé 
the main Milas road: car. 

(Alabanda) Araphisar: turn west from main road south Eskiginé: 


jeep. 
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NGING VILLAGE AGRICULTURE 
WESTERN SAMOA 


MERCER PETER SCOTT 


RECENT DECADES the economy Western Samoa has become increasingly 
the production cash crops village agriculture. some 
heavily populated localities, notably near the commercial and administrative centre 

Apia, the transition from shifting cultivation plantation agriculture, together 
with the shortening the fallow period, has already posed problems soil deteriora- 
tion. But though locally acute, population pressure not yet general problem, 
for the land resources remain adequate, even developed current methods 
village agriculture, support perhaps twice the present population high 


MILES 


Fig. Western Samoa 


standard Upolu, therefore, which has almost half the cultivable Samoan- 
owned land and two-thirds the Samoan population, perhaps three-quarters the 
land available remains undeveloped—and Savai’i perhaps four-fifths. Yet the 
territory whole the recent expansion native commercial agriculture has failed 
keep pace with the population growth, the rate which has ranked among the 
highest the world.t Moreover, little known the forms that native commercial 
agriculture assuming, the physical and social conditions under which takes 
place, and the problems that presents. urgent need,” recent 

survey the territory concludes, “for factual information economic 

_Two villages have therefore been the subject field survey3: Luatuanu’u, 
village 450 inhabitants the north coast Upolu about miles east Apia; 
and Vaisala, village 300 inhabitants the north coast western Savai’i (Fig. 
1). Both villages are typically that they are linear settlements along 
reef-protected shore; they are situated low sandy ridges between lagoon and 
marsh. Both have their lands basaltic lavas and experience equatorial oceanic 
climate, but Luatuanu’u the basalt older, the soil poorer, and the rainfall 
heavier and less seasonal than Vaisala. Both villages are fringed coconut 
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plantations, but both, Western Samoa whole, copra longer the 
principal cash crop. Inland from the coconut groves are the other plantations and 
food but for cash Luatuanu’u grows mainly bananas, the third ranking 
Samoan export, and for food taro, while Vaisala grows mainly cocoa, now the 
premier Samoan export, and ta’amu. Luatuanu’u banana production has been 
actively encouraged and regulated the local administration; Vaisala cocoa 
growing has developed largely through the activity and influence progressive 
chief. Luatuanu’u shifting cultivation still widely practised but hampered 
shortage good-quality land and many villagers now prefer paid employment 
the Apia district village agriculture; Vaisala, far from urban influences, 
shifting cultivation has virtually ceased spite abundance unused fertile 
land. Although the lands both villages, like all Samoan lands, are vestéd the 
Crown, which recognizes and supports customary land practices, Luatuanu’u (as 
throughout much Samoa) these communal practices have been modified. 
Vaisala they have even been superseded places individual tenure and husbandry. 
Thus the similarities and contrasts presented these two villages many havea 
wider significance. 

Vaisala will considered first. Western Savai’i general the most conserva- 
tive part Western Samoa, yet Vaisala undergoing economic and social 
revolution largely through the influence the young, energetic chief, Va’ai Kolone. 
His achievements have been described spectacular; probably ranking 
among the outstanding economic exploits his generation the South 


The village Vaisala 

The village lands Vaisala are bounded the south the central ridge, the 
west land belonging Sataua, and the east the Government-owned 
Cornwall Estates. This definition village lands applies also Auala (Fig. 
nucleated settlement the shores Asau Bay the east; for although Vaisala 
and Auala each has its own council and the land used each mostly separated 
primary forest, the village lands are held common and uncleared land 
available both. Since land use Vaisala many ways unusual, the pattern 
Auala was also surveyed for comparison. 

The Vaisala-Auala area has surface drainage, and slopes are smooth general, 
though rough detail.7 Near Vaisala some local steep slopes mark the edges old 
lava flows, but inland far the 100-foot contour the surface rises gently with 
slopes rarely reaching two degrees; beyond this contour, which parallels the coast 
about mile and half inland, the surface rises steeply 2000 feet with slopes 
averaging nine degrees. The central ridge here marked line small craters 
which contrast strikingly with the large craters the centre the island; many are 
little more than scoria mounds. Although geologically very recent, they cannot have 
been active for many centuries, since the area thickly covered with primary 
forest. 

Vaisala the plantations and food gardens are now concentrated the lower 
slopes near the coast, but before the mid-thirties belt primary forest two miles 
wide separated the coastal plantations from the food gardens then situated far inland. 
Until just before the First World War the coastal soils were used solely for growing 
coconuts, compulsory crop under the German administration and the only cash 
crop the time (Fig. 3). Although some the crop was used for food, the 
subsistence crop was taro, which could not grown the excessively stony soils 
that occur below 300 was therefore grown, together with bananas and 
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breadfruit, under conditions shifting cultivation the more easily worked, 
brownish-red clay loams far inland. Va’ai Kolone’s father introduced cocoa 
into Vaisala, and subsequently was found that cocoa flourished, did also ta’amy 
species taro), the stony coastal belt. Five years later another villager planted 
cocoa, and from then until 1953, although others planted small amounts mainly for 
local consumption, these two men produced almost all the cocoa that was sold from 
Vaisala. The taro gardens near the central ridge were kept under cultivation, for 
Samoans prefer taro ta’amu. But the mid-thirties sudden expansion cocoa 
growing, occasioned perhaps price differentials between copra and cocoa, brought 
home the obvious saving labour derived from planting food crops with the 
young cocoa; the taro gardens were therefore abandoned. 

Today there cropland south the area shown Figure though the 
south there occur extensive areas under the ubiquitous creeper 
(Mikania micrantha)—a light-loving, fast-growing weed first introduced into 
Western Samoa towards the close the last century—as well under secondary 
forest these southern areas have been included the acreages given Table 
this district most the secondary forest more than thirty years old, for clearings 
abandoned since 1920 have been quickly covered “mile-a-minute,” which 
effectively inhibits forest regeneration. Almost all the coconut plantations are more 
than forty years old. 

But although Vaisala cocoa now the leading crop both value and 
acreage, Auala coconuts still occupy more land than any other crop (Table 2). 
both villages ownership the coconut groves vested the aiga, the extended 


TABLE 


Population and land use Vaisala and Auala 
Population Cropland Primary 
fallow acres forest acres forest acres 


Vaisala 300 321 105 170 


Village 550 472 330 380 


TABLE 


Cropland acreage Vaisala, Auala and Luatuanu’u 


Crops Vaisala Totals 


Taro/ta’amu 
Cocoa 
Taro/ta’amu, banana 
Taro/ta’amu, cocoa 

Taro/ta’amu, banana, cocoa 

Coconut 

Coconut, cocoa 


All crops 
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family clan, and control exercised the matai, chief. But current prices 
cocoa far more remunerative than copra, that the more cocoa family has, the 
less copra prepares. Thus the Va’ai aiga, which has proportionately more cocoa 
than any the other families Vaisala 3), any member now free gather 
nuts from the aiga’s lands. Moreover, the clearing formerly forested land near the 
coconut plantations for cocoa growing has accelerated the decline copra 
providing widespread rotting timber which the larvae the rhinoceros beetle 
(Oryctes rhinoceros) can develop.9 This beetle not only destroys the health mature 
palms eating the growing fronds, that the yield nuts falls greatly, but kills 
the young trees. Thus, although several plantings coconuts have been made 
recent years, young palms are confined one coastal locality between Vaisala and 
Auala. 
TABLE 


Acreage cropland and fallow Vaisala Aiga 


excluding coconuts 
Crops 
Banana 
Ta’amu, banana 
Banana, cocoa 
Ta’amu, cocoa 
Ta’amu, banana, 
cocoa 

Fallow 


Totals 


Va’ai Kolone’s cocoa plantation served motor road, but all the other new 
agricultural lands are alongside old footpaths, none which has been built within 
living memory. symptomatic that land situated some distance inland but 
adjacent path was selected for clearance preference land close the village 
but requiring track built. These paths are paved with selected flattish stones 
and flanked stone walls feet high. Although they range from feet 
width, only narrow central track now used and the rest overgrown with 
vegetation. Many the paths disappear into thick secondary forest, and least one 
continues over the ridge Falelima the south coast. 

The establishment the cocoa plantations necessitated the clearing primary 
dryland forest. contrast the fern forest which occurs above 1500 feet, the 
dryland forest has little moss the trees and supports very few lianas ferns. 
has only one true forest layer, for the smaller tree growth consists almost entirely 
seedlings and saplings the characteristic tree species; undergrowth virtually 
absent. clearing this forest the villagers cut down, stacked, and burnt the smaller 
trees, but the larger trees, particularly the huge banyan trees with their multiple 
trunks, were merely killed fires their base. Although some these dead trees 
fell soon afterwards and were left rot the ground, the largest remained standing 
for several years, only fall eventually, blocking paths and damaging cocoa trees. 
Those which fell across footpaths have not been removed but merely surmounted 
rough stone steps built against the boles. 

The preparation the cocoa plantations, contrast the earlier development 
the gardens, has not been undertaken the concerted action the whole 
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village. The old taro gardens were fact the last lands developed entirely 


according traditional Samoan custom. They were cleared the the 
untitled men the village, and then divided among the chiefs, who apportioned 
the land among the members their aigas. Since the mid-thirties, however, 
clearings have been made not the village but the separate aigas and, 
more recently, even individuals. These departures from traditional custom are 
largely attributable the influence Kolone, whose aiga, which comprises 
one-third the inhabitants Vaisala, has accepted his ideas and set the pace local 

change. Samoan custom 
the matai exercises his tr- 
ditional rights for his 
personal benefit but for the 
benefit the aiga; retum 
entitled the services 


plantation and intends that 


shall enjoy the bulk the 
proceeds; return has cut 
minimum the services 
expects from his aiga. They 
are allowed and actively en- 
couraged make their own 
cocoa plantations, secure 
the knowledge that they can 
enjoy the fruits their labour 
and believing, rightly 
wrongly, that their families 


all the untitled 
Va’ai Kolone, however, has 


and his immediate family 


death the present owners. 


The pattern land held 
the individual aigas Vaisala 


one plantation stands out 


the others. Va’ai Kolone has 
Fig. Vaisala: ownership lands other than the fact rapidly extended his 
coconut plantations plantation southward 

comparison with the extent newly cleared land Figure Since his 


being far larger than any 


tation confined between the clearings along two old tracks, exhibits ribbon 


pattern similar that the other cocoa lands. But differs strikingly from them 


many ways, for Va’ai Kolone, taking over the initial plantation from 


father 1942, realized that Samoan methods could substantially improved and 
proceeded learn plantation management from Europeans. His plantation 
therefore equipped with fermenting house and two driers, and served 


motor road linking its southern boundary with the coastal road. But even moft 
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the employment wage labourers only; even the members the Va’ai 
aiga receive payment rates similar those obtainable the government-owned 
Reparation Estates. Chinese are employed mainly for pruning 
they are resident the plantation. The villagers undertake the picking and the 
weeding. But for clearing and road-building gangs are brought from other 


recently from Safotu, village miles east Vaisala with shortage 
good agricultural land. The gangs usually number between thirty and fifty; 
local 1955, for example, the gang totalled forty, whom fourteen were en- 
stom road building. The gangs usually remain for about month. During this 
time the men live with families the village, mainly but not exclusively with the 
aiga. Va’ai Kolone not only provides their food but arranges that one 
afternoon week the men shall work for their hosts, usually fishing, his 
other plantations vary considerably size and standard husbandry but 
bers. comparable Va’ai Kolone’s. The standard husbandry highest the 
has other plantations the Va’ai aiga, for their owners have formed Co-operative 
large each other agricultural work, mainly clearing and weeding; the owner 
that does the pruning and picking. Yet plantation other than Va’ai Kolone’s 
mily its own road, none has fermenting vat drying shed, and none employs paid 
labour. Moreover, partly because the lack surface water, only two families live 


permanently their lands. 

But, however managed, cocoa grows particularly well western Savai’i, for the 
district probably the driest part Western Samoa winter and the fungus 
Phytophthora palmivora which causes Black Pod disease, the bane growers the 
wetter parts, takes only small the lava rocks near the coast planting 
normally done between October and May, particularly just the rainy season 
starting, but the better soils elsewhere planting done any time providing the 
soil moist. There vegetative propagation cocoa; beans are planted few 
inches deep and covered with soil small stones. ring stones about foot high 
then built protect the young seedling from attack the leaf-eating rose beetle 


(Adoretus spp.). Cocoa usually interplanted with bananas and ta’amu, and though 
bananas provide some shade, “‘leafless twig,” indication excessive exposure 
common, even Va’ai Kolone’s plantation. Breadfruit and pawpaws are 
also grown and, like bananas, they receive attention. But whereas neither 


breadfruit nor pawpaw suffers from neglect—in fact, pawpaw spreads rapidly 
pest—bananas are attacked the scab moth which destroys from one-third 
one-half the crop. Since Savai’i present outside the banana export scheme 
because transport difficulties, the crop not sprayed Upolu. Instead, the 
villagers allow for the ravages the scab moth planting twice many bananas 
would otherwise necessary. After five six years, when three crops ta’amu 
have been taken, bananas and are normally removed, but poorly managed 
plantations the bananas and cocoa may left fight for the available space. 
extreme cases difficult distinguish between neglected and abandoned land, 
for haphazard mixture cocoa and bananas may partially smothered 
minute.” Normally, however, mature cocoa plantation presents pure stand. 
All plantations Vaisala other than Va’ai Kolone’s are alike the methods used 
process and transport the crop. After picking, the cocoa beans are removed from 
the pods, put into palm-frond baskets, wrapped round with banana leaves, and left 
ferment for several days without further attention. The beans are then washed, 
Practice universal Samoa but not always easily performed Vaisala owing the 
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absence surface drainage. shallow, slightly brackish lake behind the village 
reserved for personal washing, and the rainwater collected from the church roof 
two concrete cisterns too precious, particularly the dry season, used for 
purposes other than drinking. This leaves only number strongly flowing but 
brackish springs that occur along the foreshore below high water mark. 
Kolone prefers take his cocoa well Sataua, miles the west, for well 
has been sunk Vaisala. Since cocoa washing rarely, ever, practised other 
producing would seem pose unnecessary problem. After wash- 
ing, the beans are dried the sun. Transport the village Chinese yoke, 
consisting pole with palm-frond basket each end. 

Cocoa well copra sold trading stores the village, the money received 
being spent such items corned beef, sugar, tinned fish, paraffin, and 


the three stores, two are independently owned and only one branch Apia 
firm. Although this Vaisala unusual, remains significant that 1955 only 
Va’ai Kolone’s store, which had been established 1947, appeared flourishing; 


the other independently-owned store was within year its establishment already 


serious difficulties. For the success store depends not only its cocoa and 


copra prices, which may differ slightly from those offered other stores over short 


periods, but also the availability credit. Earlier, group eleven villagers, 
including some members the Va’ai aiga, had formed Co-operative for both 


agricultural work and trading, but the trading activities led disagreement among 
the members and 1955 the society was abeyance. 
From Vaisala most the produce moves Apia through the port Auala, 


though occasionally boat makes the narrow passage through the reef opposite 
Vaisala and receives merchandise, somewhat perilously, from rowing boats. Asau 


Bay which Auala stands deep, well sheltered, and probably the best natural 
harbour Western Samoa. The port boasts the only wharves western Savai’i: one 
owned the Apia firm Carruthers, whose boat calls regularly once week, and 
the other, which used regularly three boats, belongs Va’ai Kolone. The voyage 
from Auala Apia takes about eight hours. Apia handles all the territory’s exports. 


The village 
The village lands Luatuanu’u are bounded the east land belonging 


Solosolo, the south the central ridge, and the west land cultivated 
Leusoali’i. Figure Leusoali’i lies immediately the west the Maefu River 


estuary, Luatuanu’u the east. Luatuanu’u and Leusoali’i have the same relation- 
ship Vaisala and Auala; uncleared land available both, but practice there 
intermingling cultivation. The central ridge here ranges altitude from 3000 
3600 feet, and has recognizable volcanic cones. From the ridge the coastal 
cliffs the surface concave and much dissected stream valleys, but near the coast 


there are considerable plateau areas gentle slope between steep-sided valleys with 


degree slopes. The region drained four large permanent streams 


together with several smaller ones that disappear dry years; but although the 


village thus well supplied with water, the streams are polluted the dispersed 
settlement inland and the villagers derive their drinking water from spring the 


base the cliffs. Soils are dark brownish-red clay loams, underlain depth 
about feet thin band yellowish clay resting rotting rock. contrast 


Vaisala, rock occurs the surface only locally where exposed erosion. 
distinctive and highly significant feature the vegetation the occurrence and 
extent staghorn fern. Fernlands occupy much the plateau areas; places they 


Ss 
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extend short distances down the valley sides, but general their sharply defined 
boundaries delimit areas gentle slope. Although the village knows nothing their 
history, they are evidently conterminous with old clearings, for their outlines plan 
closely resemble the patterns exhibited modern clearings. Fernlands are not 
common Samoa the southern Cook Islands, but the few occurrences, 
the Fagamalo district Savai’i, are confined the older basalts. analysis soil 
samples from reveals that the fernlands are developed fairly acid, 
infertile soils low phosphate, potash and lime. their phosphate and potash 
they differ little 
from the other soils 
the district, but they are 
markedly poorer ex- 
changeable calcium. The 
fernlands may once have 
been the scene inten- 
sive cropping during 
periods temporary 
acute population pres- 
sure, when the village 
was sited inland and 
housed large numbers 
warriors; ruined fort 
probably dating from late 
last century occurs 
one the fernlands. But 
have been grievously 
overcropped the past, 
they are now, 
Samoan management, 
cultivable land, gentle 
slope and close the 


extent. Much the Recent clearing forest 
possible partly clear- 


ing primary forest Fig. village lands 

steep slopes, along the 

Sapule Valley, more extensively clearing secondary forest often far inland, and 

mainly shortening the period fallow; all are evidence land shortage. The 

forest, which with pronounced dry season here abounds ferns and 

creepers, cleared similar methods those used Vaisala. But the secondary 

forest, which here mostly more than forty years old, clear felled; the larger trees 

are left the ground rot, and the rest stacked and burnt. Since the advent 
mile-a-minute,” however, there has been scant regeneration forest. Moreover, 
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soil fertility and much easier clear, shifting cultivation has latterly been largely 
confined the areas. The recent increase cultivation has 
therefore brought about shortening the fallows, though the length would seem 
vary within very wide range. 

Recent clearings have not been made along old paths Vaisala, for here the 
paths are earthen, easy make, and disappear when not used. The footpath along 
the Sapule Valley great need repair, but serves the plantations seven men 
who are not the same aiga and, because each the seven uses different length 
the path, they have been unable agree fair division maintenance 
The paths leading from the village the clearings the plateau are difficult only 
where they ascend the old sea cliffs. Although the villagers often slip and hurt 
themselves difficult sections, especially when returning home heavily laden, the 
paths are rarely, ever, improved. Yet the villagers realize the need for better access 
the interior, and frequently state the case for motor road built. Such road 
would difficult and costly build account the 

Although traditional methods communal agriculture were modified earlier 
Luatuanu’u than Vaisala, they have not broken down the same extent. 
Luatuanu’u the practice early developed Catholic and Protestant groups having 
their own which worked separately and different times. The last 
clearings made the Roman Catholic and London Missionary Society 
date from the mid-thirties. Since then has been permissible for man 
clear the land for his own use. Yet perhaps because the small size most aigas— 
twenty the twenty-eight have less than five adult male members—most men have 
been content work with their aigas; and because the proximity Apia, almost all 
the discontented have sought outside employment. Only one man, untitled mem- 

ber the largest aiga (which has eleven adult male members) has registered indepen- 
dently with the Banana Scheme, whereas less than twenty-three men, including 
even the chiefs two aigas, work for wages outside the village. Under these con- 
ditions, and view the limited land resources the village, the recent clearings 
have all been much smaller area then the clearings formerly made the 
Bananas, the staple food the villagers, have also become the principal cash 
crop (Fig. 6). 1955 the acreage under bananas Luatuanu’u, despite 
substantially larger population, was little more than half the acreage under cocoa 
Vaisala, though proportionately population much the same the cocoa 
acreage Auala. Bananas exhaust the land less quickly than does taro, the other 
main food crop the village; some inhabitants claimed that rotation seven 
under bananas followed two fallow would ensure sustained yield, and others 
that fallowing was even unnecessary. Cultivation everywhere simple: suckers are 
planted and thereafter receive scant attention. Each furnishes six seven stems, 
the first fruit appearing after about nine months. Since the stems die after fruiting, 
they are cut down harvesting, thereby furnishing mulch which helps maintain 
-soil fertility. The bunches are dusted from time time protection against scab 
moth. Although several varieties bananas are grown for food, only Gross Michel, 
which has thick skin when green, grown for export. Growers wishing export 
bananas must apply the Banana Scheme which allocates quotas based the 
estimated availability fruit shipment dates. Each contractor must display 
the coastal road board bearing his name and number, that several days before 
each shipment unassembled cases may delivered. Since the fruit must picked 
shortly before packing, and porterage therefore concentrated within few days 
each month, growers seek locate their plantations close the road possible. 
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The packed fruit taken from the roadside depots lorry the wharf Apia, 
where the cases are opened and examined for faulty sub-standard fruit. Rejects 
are sold locally, the defaulting contractors being charged transport costs. Banana 
boats call intervals one four weeks. 

Among the cash crops Luatuanu’u coconuts rank second bananas, though 
Auala coconuts still occupied slightly more land 1955 than any other crop. 
Damage the rhinoceros beetle not great Vaisala, partly because recent 
clearings have tended farther away from the coconut groves situated along the 
coast, and partly because 
these clearings are much 
more limited extent. 
Thus, contrast Vai- 
sala, coconuts are still 
planted considerable 
numbers, both replace- 
ments the long-estab- 
lished plantations and 
new areas. Vaisala, 
copra, together with cocoa, 
normally sold the 
village store, but store 
neighbouring village 
should offer higher prices, 
the produce taken there 
bus. 

Cocoa was first grown 
Luatuanu’u about 1920, 
eight years before the first 


export bananas, but 
db 


Bananas and cocog 


widely grown until shortly 

before the Second World 
War and remains only Coconuts 

cocoa Vaisala and Auala, Coconuts 

other crops, chiefly bana- Follow 

nas but also taro and even 

coconuts. The villagers Fig. Luatuanu’u: cropland and fallow 


are reluctant cut out 

bananas the cocoa matures, particularly bananas, the main cash crop, thrive 
better than cocoa. Climatically the district less favourable than western Savai’i 
cocoa growing, for there well-defined dry season and the relative humidity— 
the principal factor determining the incidence Black Pod disease—remains high 
both day and night throughout the year, markedly the valleys. Although many 
villagers have worked European plantations near Apia, bad husbandry contributes 
the low yields. European plantations dadap (Erythrina lithosperma) heavily 
planted among the cocoa, partly because this legume grows faster and provides shade, 
and partly because kept slashed waist height and the trash adds nitrogen 
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the soil; the dadap smothered the cocoa forms continuous cover. Only the 
best the few well-tended plantations Luatuanu’u has pruned trees laid out 


rows with interplanted dadap. The plantation belongs untitled man. 


Taro the only other crop importance, for Luatuanu’u has rocky soil and 
ta’amu, grown merely account its superior keeping qualities, rare. 1955 


the acreage under taro, apart from interplantings, was little more than half the 
acreage under ta’amu Vaisala; and interplantings are taken into account, the 
ratio falls less than one-sixth. Even Auala has more land under tubers than has 
Luatuanu’u. Most clearings from forest furnish three crops taro before fallowing; 
the clearings are mostly almost level land and there visible soil erosion. But 
most the clearings from “‘mile-a-minute” are slopes, some even degrees, 
and sheet erosion places serious; only two crops are taken before the land 
abandoned. 

The four crops—bananas, coconuts, cocoa and taro—comprise all that grown 
almost all the villagers. But market garden established land recently cleared 
from secondary forest producing tomatoes, pineapples, maize, marrows, cucum- 
bers, taro and yams for sale Apia. run aiga five families, two which 
live permanently the plantation. Occasionally women from the village are em- 
ployed for wages. One other villager was also found growing pineapples cash 
crop. Breadfruit grown mostly and near the village for local use. 


The outlook the villages 


Luatuanu’u, Vaisala and Auala, like most not all Samoan villages, still have 
plenty land available for future agricultural expansion; yet already these three 
villages exhibit substantial variations the ratios population the food crop, cash 
crop, and total crop acreages. Luatuanu’u shortening the fallow period to- 
gether with limited cultivation food crops suggests growing pressure the land, 
but the growing crops for both subsistence and commerce prevents accurate 
assessment the food-crop acreage. Even so, the acreage under taro and bananas 
Luatuanu’u, where bananas are also the main source income, less than the 
acreage under ta’amu and bananas Vaisala, where both are wholly food crops and 
the population amounts only two-thirds that Luatuanu’u. Although 
Luatuanu’u, Vaisala, there remain extensive areas gentle moderate slope 
situated midway between the central ridge and the occupied coastal belt, the 
development this remote and not very fertile land less attractive than working 
for wages Apia. Moreover, the development this land can only undertaken 
successfully the cultivators live their plantations; and though there already 
more dispersed settlement Luatuanu’u than Vaisala, the social drawbacks 
living the bush are perhaps greater and will certainly increase when the 
served with piped water and electricity. Vaisala dispersed settlement largely 
precluded the absence surface water supplies; Luatuanu’u social forces 
and the pull Apia. 

both villages the traditional practice shifting subsistence cultivation carried 
out communally extended family groups has been disrupted the advent 
commercial agriculture based tree crops. The coconut has always been 
under fixed cultivation, that the fixation agriculture cocoa plantations 
not the new feature that sometimes suggested. Moreover, the current method 
food production Vaisala, whereby bananas and are grown largely 
catch crops newly-established cocoa plantations, amounts little more 
disguised form shifting agriculture, which the shift made not because 
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exhaustion but because competition with the cash crop. may well that when 
the present cultivators have planted much cocoa they want can manage, they 
will revert shifting agriculture for their food supply, perhaps for taro grown the 
higher lands more easily cultivable soil. 
But the most pressing problems all are those associated with the need raise 
the the general standard village agriculture, ensure security tenure those 
the individuals who have established their own plantations, and yet prevent the 
has emergence too great inequality land ownership. Thus the considerable 
agricultural improvements that have taken place Vaisala have stemmed largely, 
But not wholly, from the influence one man whose plantation continues expand; 
the social cost has been mainly the resultant inequality plantation size. 
significant that the earlier development copra production the aigas was not 
attended marked inequalities, and even today coconuts are the only crop 
exhibit constant ratio acreage population among the three villages surveyed. 
red the case cocoa Vaisala, the other hand, few, any the other villagers, 
could follow Va’ai Kolone’s example. Perhaps time his plantation will limited 
the available labour supply, for increasingly others may prefer work their 
own account; eventually the plantation may even divided through inheritance. 
Meanwhile, the most encouraging feature that good plantation methods are being 
practised Vaisala largely because one Samoan sought learn them from Europeans 
and subsequently adopted them. Luatuanu’u, however, only few the 
Samoans formerly employed European estates have since practised good hus- 
bandry, and then only small scale. clear that the example well-managed 
hree estates, important though has been the growth Samoan cocoa production, can 
cash have general only random impact, which turn poses further social problems. 
The basic need for continuous guidance everywhere. That this borne out 
and, the success the Banana Scheme which instruction, organization and super- 
vision has achieved high level efficiency village production. Since the 
anas economic development Western Samoa recent decades has failed keep pace 
the the rapid upsurge population, and since economic development must remain 
largely agricultural, imperative that measures taken early promote and 
maintain the general level not merely banana production but all phases village 
slope agriculture, both commercial and subsistence. Such measures, however, will 
the avail unless provision made law ensure that individuals who have estab- 
rking lished their own plantations shall not arbitrarily dispossessed. 
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KURDISH VILLAGE NORTH-EAST IRAQ 
GALLOWAY 


URDISTAN PHYSICAL rather than political term, for the Kurdish people, 

although grouped mainly one area, are yet divided international frontiers. 
The areas predominantly Kurdish populations are south-east Turkey, north- 
west Persia and north-east Iraq, and this account concerns small village the remote 
north-east corner Iraq, not far from the Persian and Turkish frontiers. reach 
this spot, the four members our expedition travelled north-east from the oil field 
Kirkuk, the ancient city Arbil and from there along the famous Ruwandiz road 
the first ranges the Zagros mountains and the town Ruwandiz. There 
small village called about twenty-five miles east and was this 
point that the party took its feet. two-hour climb steep mule track brought 


the top 7000 foot ridge, and from there had our first view Rist—a small 
cluster grey houses, almost merging into the mountains behind, and about eight 
miles distant. 

Rist stands approximate height 4300 feet above sea level and just over 1000 
feet above the small river. The village consists about 130 houses built into the 
steep hillside tiers, and the population about 700; has southerly aspect and 
overlooks the first open and cultivable part the valley emerges from beneath the 
twin peaks and ridges Halgurd, the highest mountain Iraq (1200 feet). houses 
built mainly with stone and have flat roofs. The upper parts some are built 
mud and straw bricks, but the foundations are always stone, ‘The houses have stout 
wooden doors and the small windows are sometimes covered with ornamental wooden 
The flat roofs are constructed with transverse poplar poles overlain two 
layers brushwood placed right-angles each other, and thick layer mud 
rolled into this with heavy stone roller. The roofs are waterproof long they 
are rolled the beginning September after the first winter rains, which otherwise 
would percolate through the mud surface, cracked summer heat. During the 
summer months (June September), when the houses are too hot live in, many 
villagers build leafy structures the roofs nearby gardens, and live there until 
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the first rains. The more elaborate houses rich men and Aghas often have their 
interior and exterior walls covered with mud and straw plaster, which usually 
whitewashed. 

The best fields the community are set out the slopes beneath the village, 
and benefit from being the less steep side the valley where there good water 
supply and more dense vegetation cover, particularly walnut trees, and where the 
soil deeper. The southerly aspect this side the valley allows the fields and 
terraces receive maximum insolation, and the high limestone ridge, which rises 
gooo feet behind the village, affords protection from the dominant north-west 
wind, called the (Arabic for north). would difficult say which, any, 
the above points were taken into consideration the first settlers but the 
deciding factor the siting the village was probably the fact that line springs 
breaks out just behind it, beneath the limestone cliffs. 

The map opposite illustrates the main crops that were found growing Rist when 
the survey was made. The grain crops, barley and bearded variety wheat have 
far the largest acreage, and many the fields shown containing beans probably 
gave wheat barley crop earlier the year, since beans are usually planted after the 
grain crops have been harvested. Barley generally spring crop and has three 
month growing period, being sown March and cut June. The two main types 
wheat are winter wheat (ganim), and spring wheat (bahdri). The spring wheat 
planted with the barley March and harvested June, but the winter wheat, with 
six month growing period, planted August and harvested the next May. 
second crop wheat sometimes sown February when climatic conditions allow, 
and harvested August. 

The yield from grain crops generally low and the threshed and winnowed grain 
was found mixed with much extraneous matter, the latter probably being due 
the method threshing well poor seed. After cutting hand the corn tied 
small bundles and arranged round the threshing floor, with the ears towards the 
centre—the floor having been prepared previously with covering chaff pressed 
into the earth with heavy stone roller. team mules, donkeys, oxen cattle 
four five animals are used—and these are harnessed together 
and driven round and round the floor, treading out the ears grain from the corn. 
When, after many weary hours, the threshing completed, the straw picked off and 
used for fodder, and winnowing begins. five pronged wooden fork used for this 
purpose, and much grain wasted strong winds and trampling. The grain 
stored the houses large, locally made sacks, and only small percentage goes 
the markets. 

Tobacco the main cash crop, and takes third place the crop totals area. 
grown summer crop small plots well irrigated places. The seeds are planted 
February specially prepared beds and are transplanted the open fields June. 
The crop carefully hoed and weeded, and August the fields present long, neat 
rows plants. The leaves are cut for drying the first weeks September, and may 
seen that month hanging threads between posts, the edge fields. When 
the rains start, about mid-September, the leaves are dried off racks houses 
special sheds, and later taken Ruwandiz for grading and selling. There govern- 
ment monopoly the sale tobacco and prices are fixed according certain grades, 
the best grade realizing nearly ten shillings per kilo (uncured), and the lowest from 
three four shillings (1956). 

Another crop grown this area millet. There are two types, the giant species 
called harzin, and the smaller species called dukhn. Both species are sown June and 
harvested late August and September, but the crop not grown any quantity 
Rast. already mentioned, beans are winter crop and are usually planted after 
the wheat and barley have been harvested. There are three slightly differing types 
beans, all which are small variety similar French beans, growing close 
the ground. Another crop, which occupies very small area, the poplar 
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tree. These trees are grown small patches very close together produce the long 
straight poles which are essential house building. 

Grape vines are another small but noticeable crop. The map shows number 
very small patches vines and one two larger ones, but none these seem 
looked after with any care and the crops are small. one nearby village, however, 
where some vine stocks had apparently been imported, there was excellent crop 
very sweet, white grapes. These were used for eating only, although the Kurds also 
make non-alcoholic drink from the juice. Many the vines grow gardens, which 
are what would call vegetable gardens, and are either beside the owner’s house 
corner one his fields them are found varied selection vegetables, 
including tomatoes, fingers,” onions, and melons with, less frequently, 
cabbages and potatoes. Fruit trees grow most the gardens and are usually either 
apples pears. Fruit another minor cash crop and 100 apples pears sell for five 
shillings. further small cash crop which grows both sides the valley the 
walnut. The trees usually grow near water and 1000 nuts are worth about ten shillings, 
Some these small cash crops are sold nearby market buyers from the plains 
the south, but most them are consumed locally and may bought the 

The crops found growing Rist the time the survey are means indica- 
tive the crops which could produced under favourable conditions. For instance, 
one the more well watered villages near there are found rice, 
sugar-cane, maize, sesame and potatoes. Although the system agriculture first 
seems haphazard, reality resembles the fallow system, the land being cropped 
for one more years and then left fallow for the same period. Although very little 
the land was fallow when the survey was made, there were signs that some land once 
cultivated was being rested the western end the valley, and the outlines old 
fields could traced. Most the land marked fallow the map consists fields 
that had had summer crop wheat barley and which would left fallow until 
the following spring. Farming Rist done share-cropping basis, which, 
return for the use the land and irrigation water, the farmer surrenders share his 
crop the landlord. Although Rist does not suffer from any lack water the 
driest months, watch kept consumption farmers that man deprives 
neighbour his share, and each man knows what time day may divert the 
main irrigation channel for his own needs. working irrigated land pay the 
owner dues the ratio 2:1, while unirrigated land they are fifty-fifty basis. 

Above the permanently cultivated areas there are some scattered fields hay and 
millet, but these parts, which are more difficult access owing the steepness the 
slopes and the distance from the village, are given over primarily grazing the 
village flocks. The permanent grazing rights for the village Rist extend the tops 
the surrounding ridges. The numbers sheep and goats belonging the people 
Rist are approximately 2500, while cattle and oxen which are grazed the fallow 
and stubble the more intensively cultivated parts number about 1000. The sheep 
are taken into the high pastures February, when the snow still melting, and 
they not come down the village for the winter until November. The flocks 
not remain the area all the summer, but may move the valley the high 
pastures the Halgurd massif, where there appear common grazing rights 
enjoyed sedentary and nomadic tribesmen alike. few the families from 
also move the valley the summer, living roughly built stone houses perhaps 
black they cultivate small patches land and grow hay for winter fodder, which 
carried down the village enormous nets loaded donkeys. 

The people Rist still depend large extent for their livelihood sheep and 
goats, which provide both food and clothing; but seems possible that increasing 
contacts with the outside world will lead the introduction new farming methods 
designed improve crop yields and ensure greater concentration cash crops such 
tobacco. When this happens the old semi-nomadic tradition summer migrations 
the neighbouring hills may die out, since sheep and goats—particularly the latter— 
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great deal harm young crops, and will either have fenced kept 
permanently away from the cultivated areas. But present quite unthinkable that 
the economy should change from being primarily pastoral one agrarian type. 
Sheep and goats supply the materials for numerous important items daily use, such 
clothing, the black tents used the shepherds, ropes, grain sacks and panniers, har- 
nesses for horses and mules, carpets and many other less important items; the meat 
they produce and the all important milk are the mainstay Kurdish diet. Milk its 
several forms the favourite food the Kurds. The food known which 
what would call curds, made from the milk either sheep, goats cows, 
although goats provide most it. ‘The milk heated certain temperature and then 
curdled the addition sour milk and the resulting mdst eaten with bread. Mast 
mixed with water provides very refreshing drink called The that 
not consumed placed skin suspended from tripod and the women push 
backwards and forwards until butter and buttermilk are the latter also forms 
pleasant drink called sometimes jokingly referred “dé being the 
Kurdish equivalent Coca-cola. 

Apart from the foods derived from sheep and goats, bread, rather flour, the 
most important. The flour ground the village water-mills or, where these not 
exist, hand-mills. The water-mills are without gear wheels any sort and work 
the principle horizontal the pressure the slightly inclined veins 
the horizontal wheel drives shaft attached the grinding stone. The bread usually 
unleavened and thin, round wafers which are baked over open fire sheet 
metal. Although thin and crumbly, has the advantage keeping long time and 
only requires moistening slightly make fresh. 

Among other important items diet are rice, boiled wheat called wild honey 
and, when they can obtained, dates. All Kurds drink tea with great regularity. 
taken without milk and with plenty sugar, and drunk out small glasses. The 
drinking tea ritual and performed sitting the ground small circle; 
certain number glasses should drunk politeness the host, and these gather- 
ings, which sometimes continue for many hours, are way which news and gossip 
passed on, since stranger staying village will always asked take tea one 
another these hospitable people. 

The wool supplied the sheep and goats the basis for the two main village 
industries, cloth and carpet making. the cloth weaving the women the first 
carding and spinning the wool thread hand, and this then passed the men 
who operate the looms. Rist had one small loom operated man sitting hole 
the ground, using both hands and feet. The coarsely woven but strong material, 
produced narrow strips about inches wide, sewn together make the Kurd- 
ish national dress, still worn majority Kurds. This dress varies slightly 
different regions, but the region consists short embroidered jacket and 
pair long, baggy trousers. completed long silk cotton cummerbund, 
least eight yards long and wound several times round the waist, and turban. 

The manufacture carpets seems more cottage industry than cloth making, 
the looms are usually found private houses and not central building. 
The industry entirely the hands women who the spinning, carding, 
dying and weaving. The carpets are made looms various sizes, the average being 
about six feet width; reckoned that eight-foot carpet takes two 
months complete. The patterns are made from memory and the predominant 
colours are dark blues, reds and oranges. The pile much thicker than Persian 
carpets and the colours generally seem much brighter, but the dyes are said not 
permanent, probably because they are imported and not the natural vegetable dyes. 

From the foregoing observations, taken from notes made the field members 
the expedition, becomes clear that the way life very simple and probably 
one that has changed very little the last three thousand years. 

Rist provides typical examples the way life sedentary Kurds throughout this 
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corner Iraqi Kurdistan. The economy present not, the appearance the 
green fields might first lead one believe, based crop cultivation but the same 
time could hardly called pastoral economy; seems mixture the two 
types with the balance favour pastoralism. 

North-east Iraqi Kurdistan has been land traditional isolation for many 
centuries but modern developments have already begun change its character these 
developments are important Iraq whole because Iraqi Kurdistan the only 
major rain-fed zone Iraq. 

Already road under construction which will link with and the 
road. When this completed the village will almost certainly become 
and the old way life, based the tribal system, will more 
exposed influences. 

Visitors will come from the south bringing attractive stories life the larger 
towns, and the result may well that the more enterprising the people Rist 
will leave for the the south. Geologists and forestry officials, engi- 
neers and education authorities are all taking greater interest the region but there 
plenty research work and factual evidence sifted before the new schemes 
come fruition. 

would make interesting comparison if, ten years’ time, another expedition 
were return the same spot and note the changes that had taken place and 
around Rist. But whatever the changes that are the future for for Kurdi- 
stan whole, its people, who are proud and independent, will surely continue 
flourish their ancestors have done since the days one their greatest leaders, 
Saladin, and before. 


Note.—The above note based information collected the Oxford University 


expedition Iraqi Kurdistan 1956. The following summary the work 


far completed the members the expedition: 


The geographical regional descriptions approximately 15,000 words each, 
area about 1000 square miles, north and east from the town 
the Turkish and Persian frontiers Iraq. The descriptions are supported with maps 
and photographs and were written Wilkinson and Galloway. 

map village and its surrounding fields approximate scale 
one inch 210 yards, with contours 200 foot intervals. The area covered very 
roughly two square miles and the map shows the land use was August, 1956. 

Two plant collections about 300 specimens each were made the area 
covered the expedition. One now the possession the College Arts and 
Sciences Baghdad, and the other has been sent the British Museum. 

The expedition brought back specimens pottery made Assyrians the 
village Diyana. The pottery interest because its primitive design and the 
fact that built the coil process, and wheel used. The specimens are 
now the possession the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

small collection fossils, found limestone below the west face the 
Bradost mountain, was brought back. These were found consist mainly 
Hippurites, and are now the possession the Department Geology, Oxford. 

One the tasks the expedition was search for early Persian and pre- 
Islamic coins, for the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The expedition members were 
unsuccessful locating any such coins, but leaving Iraq the Mutasarrif Arbil 
kindly presented six coins from his private collection. 
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THE NEAR EAST DURING THE LAST 
GLACIATION: PALAEOGEOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH 


BUTZER 


ALAEOGEOGRAPHY not merely reconstruction the past configuration 

oceans and continents, delineation the former landscape areal unit, 
both physical and cultural. Climate and soil, flora and fauna, land and water all form 
integral and modelling part this geographical landscape. this sense will try 
sketch the “‘landscape” the Near East during the Last Glaciation, when man 
was proceeding into the last phases the Old Stone Age some ten fifty thousand 
years ago. This essay represents brief evaluation and assessment the stratigraph- 
ical and morphological material given recent monograph the the 
distribution land and water, climate, and vegetation tentatively depicted 
cartographic form (see map 368). 

Two major climatic features tended alter the outline the land surfaces during 
this period. Firstly, the glacio-eustatic lowering world sea level some 300 feet 
the time maximum continental glaciation laid wide areas the coastal shelves dry, 
particular the Persian Gulf and the northern Aegean Sea. The threshold the 
Bosphorous did not permit the Black Sea conform entirely this marine regression, 
but lowering 130 feet geologically confirmed (New Euxine stage). the other 
hand, the lowering mean temperatures about considerably reduced evapora- 
tion, which was augmented sizeable increase precipitation. result the 
level non-outlet lakes rose, the Dead Sea 650 feet, the Anatolian and Armenian 
lakes between and 300 feet, the Caspian Sea over 250 feet (Chvalyn Trans- 
gression) until overflowed across the Manytch Depression into the Black Sea. The 
improvement moisture conditions also changed the character many rivers, which 
carried more water further and over longer period the year than present. So, 
example, branch the Amu Darya flowed through the Uzboi Channel into the 

pian. 

The lowering temperature also brought extension the montane cirque 
glaciers the Caucasus, Turkey and Iran with it. The climatic snowline was lowered 
some 2500 feet the average, coming rest altitude from 11,000 
feet, and running from north-west south-east, from the maritime coasts the 
continental interiors. Similarly, the zone solifluctoidal activity and mountain tundra 
was lowered the same amount, making the greater part the Armenian Plateau 
inhospitable man. more temperate climate indicated further south cave 
deposits resulting from frost-shattering, less thermophile bioforms and more 
temperate fauna. Thus, for example, such temperate genera oak, beech, elm and 
hazel were dominant the middle slopes Mount Lebanon, contrasting with 
modern sclerophyl forms. Cyrenaica the occurrence Aleppo pine and also 

(now extinct the Mediterranean) indicates similar conditions, 
while the molluscan fauna the Fayum Oasis contained typically northern 
species. The increase precipitation the northern margins the trade desert 
belts made itself noticeable the vegetational picture well; for example, fig, syca- 
more, lotus (Celtis integrifolia) and lush vegetation reeds the now barren 


W., ‘Quaternary stratigraphy and climate the Near East, with special 
reference Egypt and Jordan.’ Bonn, 1958. 132 pp. Bonner Geographische Abhundlungen. 

McBurney, M., and Hey, ‘Prehistory and Pleistocene geology Cyrenaican 
Libya.’ Cambridge, 1955, pp. 115 ff. 
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Climatic-vegetational belts the Near East during the Last Glaciation: generalized after Butzer (1958) 
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scarps the Libyan Desert oasis Kharga.' shift the semi-desert—steppe— 
sclerophyl parkland complex several hundred miles the expense 
the deserts seem relatively certain, also indirect geomorphological and strati- 
graphical evidence. this sense the distribution climatic vegetational belts shown 
the map only intended visualize these changes climate, and more than 
very provisional reconstruction. From meteorological point view, there was 
probably local intensification the westerly circulation and the upper air jet stream, 
with greater high level transfer cold and warm air masses favouring cyclogenesis 
and increased precipitation. ‘The earlier half the Last Glaciation appears locally 
have been very moist but only slightly cooler, the last half relatively dry and cold.? 
far the cultural evidence man concerned only have his camping sites 
and caves, with their prehistoric tools and animal remains. From the latter can 
elucidate the faunal composition the respective areas. For example, extinct 
species rhinoceros hippopotamus, several members the horse family, 
boar, wart-hog, camel, bison, red deer, roe, fallow deer, number gazelles, ibex, 
wild goat, donkey, jackal, wolf, fox, striped and spotted hyenas, several bears includ- 
ing brown bear and Syrian bear, lion, leopard, lynx, marten, ichneumon and 
were typical biotypes the Levant area. From Cyrenaica have remains 
extinct buffalo rhinoceros, wild ox, zebra, barbary sheep, deer, antelope, 
gazelles and wild donkey.4 Lastly, Egyptian deposits this date have yielded 
fossils lion, hippopotamus, buffalo, and primitive member the horse family 
(sivalensis).5 
Middle and Upper Palaeolithic Man left his tools over wide areas. The flake-tools 
Levalloisian character occur North Africa and the Fertile Crescent occasional 
association with Neanderthaloid race Man. Radiocarbon dates suggest the domin- 
ance more advanced form Homo sapiens connection with locally quite 
differentiated later Palaeolithic blade industry after about 30,000 B.c. These people 
were hunters and gatherers who had notion agriculture and kept domesticated 
animals. Apart from his hunting activity, early Man was still widely dispersed and 
relatively little organized, that exerted little influence upon the natural environ- 
ment. 


Caton-Thompson, G., “The Kharga Oasis Prehistory.’ London, 1952, pp. 14-21. 

Butzer, W., pluvials and the general circulation the Pleistocene.” 
Geografiska Ann. (1957) H.1, pp. Some remarks the general atmospheric circula- 
tion the Quaternary. Actes Congreso INQUA (1957), print. 

R., Paléontologique. Mammifiéres.” pp. 198-217 Neuville: 
lithique Mésolithique désert Inst. Paléont. hum., 24, 1951, Paris. 

Hey, op. cit. pp. 274-91. 

Butzer, op. cit. 
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ASPECTS THE MORPHOMETRY 
“POLY-CYCLIC” DRAINAGE BASIN 


RICHARD CHORLEY 


DRAINAGE BASIN the river Heddon north Devon (O.S. 25,000, sheet 
21/64) excellent example what conventionally termed 
The higher parts the basin are made gently sloping surface 


Fig. Heddon river basin 


which contrasts strikingly with 
the steep-sided valley which 
forms the lower part the 
system (Fig. 1). This 
separation the surface into 
distinct slope elements also 
reflected the profile the 
river Heddon (Fig. which 
exhibits two reaches, 
with possible third the most 
headward part, separated 
marked break slope about 
520 feet. The curve the 
second graded reach has been 
extended until attains zero 
slope about 460 feet. These 
data, like the rest here employed 
(measured with chartometer and 
compensating polar planimeter), 
were obtained from the Ord- 
nance Survey map the area 


scale 25,000, and form the basis what short essay technique, 
rather than contribution the detailed denudation chronology Exmoor. 


The mathematical form which best 
approximates the graded reach 
stream has long been subject for debate. 
British workers (Jones, 1924; Green, 
1934) have found the best fit 
empirically given logarithmic curve, 
whereas American geologists have been 
more impressed with the exponential 
relationships between distance down- 
stream and the postulated factors which 
theoretically control stream bed slope. 
Thus Krumbein (1937), Shulits (1941) 
and Holmes (1952), for example, have 
stressed the connection between the 
particle size bed material and the slope 
the stream bed, and mathematical 
model (Strahler, 1952a) has been con- 
structed this basis. One author 
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DISTANCE FROM MOUTH (miles) 


Fig. Longitudinal profiles Heddon 


(Mackin, 1948), however, recognizes greater complexity the interaction factors 
which control the longitudinal profile graded stream and believes that the changes 
these controlling factors are usually such decrease slope requirements 
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downstream direction but, because none them systematic, the graded profile 
cannot simple mathematical curve anything more than loose superficial 
different method dealing with longitudinal profiles treat the elevations 
along them ordinary 
tical sample. The characteristic 
upward concavity the profile 
will obviously skew the fre- 
quency distribution 
elevations very strongly towards 
the right, much major- 
ity points the profile lie 
the lower elevations. Such 
“skewness” suggests some simi- 
larity with typical logarithmic 
normal distribution. Figure 
illustrates the characteristics 
arithmetic and logarithmic nor- 
mal frequency distributions and 
note that when the 
typically right-skewed frequency 
distribution the logarithmic 
kind (A) plotted against 
logarithmic scale (B) assumed ELEVATION [LOG] 
the symmetrical, bell-shaped 


when (solid line) and logarithmic normal (pecked line) 
plotted cumulative frequencies distributions, referred (A) arithmetic and (B) 


probability paper and Same distributions plotted below 

D), employing the appropriate cumulative form (C) arithmetic and (D) 

arithmetic logarithmic scale logarithmic probability paper 

the abscissa, appear 

straight lines, whereas skewed distributions produce curves. Thus, when the 

percentage the total length the river Heddon below corresponding elevation 
plotted logarithmic normal proba- 
bility paper (Fig. each the reaches 
sharply defined linear plot, this 
instance giving break slope about 
530 feet. Such method identifying 
graded reaches might prove valuable for 
profiles which contain many complicated 
breaks slope and for which very 
detailed surveys are available. 

One feature, however, recent at- 
tempts developing denudation chrono- 
logies has been the uncritical acceptance 

Fig. Logarithmic normal probability despite the growing recognition that such 
plot percentage elevations, Heddon can result from relatively minor 

variations, from the sudden 
addition discharge load tributary junction (Woodford, 1951), from 
composition and attrition bed material (Yatsu, 1955). Only when 
breaks stream slope, particularly minor ones, can demonstrated unrelated 
any the above possible causes can they employed any wider sense. The 
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correlation different breaks slope, and hypothetical base levels obtained 


extrapolation, also give some source for statistical testing would give 
much more objective and quantitative correlation-probability than the subjective 
methods currently use. 


The distribution elevations the Heddon basin whole, represented the 


statistical treatment. The typical form 
the hypsometric curve for individual, 


the elevations the whole basin surface 
are normally distributed (Strahler, 
1952b). This was tested for the Heddon 
basin plotting the percentage area 
the basin below corresponding elevations 
arithmetic probability paper (Fig. 6), 
and this revealed, rather surprisingly, 
linearity indicative normal 
bution. The chi-square test (Croxton and 
Cowden, 1939; Strahler, 1954) provides 
alternative quantitative method 
Fig. Hypsometric curve for Heddon testing normality distribution, and 
basin provides measure the probability 
that given frequency distribution 
representative normal distribution. This normality, presented the distribution 
elevations within the Heddon basin, despite the fact that its surface manifestly 
composed two very different slope elements, 
can explained that each surface composes 
about half the total basin area and that the break 
surface slope about 720 feet (Fig. lies 
about the mid-point the present total relief 
the basin. Where the formation lower 
surface the expense upper one has 
progressed much more (Strahler, 1952b, 
1131), much less, completely, the fre- 
characteristic any event, the 
hypsometric curve here employed in- 
capable doing more than suggest the 
existence break slope within the basin, 
without assisting much its exact location. 

If, however, the mean slope each 100-foot 
contour strip obtained, using the method 
suggested Hanson-Lowe (1935), plot 
these mean slopes against mean elevation im- 
mediately differentiates the two slope elements ELEVATION ft) 
(Fig. 7). Ignoring the mean slopes obtained Arithmetic normal probability 


for the two lowest contour strips, the least plot percentage elevations 
accurate due the small area and the Heddon basin 


elongate shape the strips, two regressions 
were fitted the method least squares. These show that below general elevation 
720 feet there decrease mean land slope with increasing elevation 
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above this height, the surface the drainage basin exhibits uniform slope 


(7° 52’). test significance trend (Chencweth, 1952) for the mean land 
slopes above 720 feet (Fig. indicates that the regression coefficient 


hypsometric curve (Wooldridge, 1928) 
(Fig. 5), also capable more standard 


one-cycle drainage basins suggests that 
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significantly different from zero therefore, there reason 
assume variation mean land slope with height above this elevation. the difference 
between the two regressions, each representative separate slope element, was less 
graphically obvious, its significance could tested using the analysis covariance 
(Walker and Lev, 1953), which test indicate whether given plot points 
graph can best described single regression equation, whether more than 
one preferable. not the purpose this paper discuss the operation 
erosional mechanisms, but describe some useful techniques which may em- 
ployed—in this instance with map data—to recognize and isolate some significant 
features landscape geometry. The apparent discrepancy between the elevation 
the break stream slope and that the surface whole cannot, however, 
passed over. commonly allowed that the existence break slope the 
longitudinal profile stream channel does not imply that any important changes 
bed gradient will occur the headward the break; indeed, this assumption 
forms the basis upon which ancient base levels are extrapolated the projection 
graded stream curves. such assumption regarding the inviolability 
upper subaerial surface can made, 
however, when intersected and en- 
croached upon lower surface 
greater slope. Creep always tends blur 
such angle junction, and replace 
convex profile much which 
has been formed the expense the 
upper surface. One the most striking 
features the upper parts the Exmoor 
slopes their broad convexity quite 
considerable radius; therefore not 
too surprising this study technique 

creep should have destroyed the upper 

surface average level Fig. Plot mean slope versus 
feet, and should have extended the elevation Heddon basin 

erosional effect the cutting the inner 

valley some 1400 feet mean width beyond the hypothetical position the break 
land slope cases where creep was not operative, and where such break could 
maintained sharp feature. This discrepancy between the elevations down 
which the earlier elevated stream profile maintained, and which the earlier 
surface whole preserved, perhaps explains why difficulties have been often 
encountered trying correlate the elevations stream channel breaks slope 
with breaks gradient the associated landscape surface whole. 

What inferences erosional history one tries draw from the morphometry 
regions exhibiting features such those statistically expressed above matter 
personal preference. However, such elaborate erosional time-sequences have been 
constructed, often based upon very subjective and uncritical treatments the 
geometry the landscape involved, that any attempt place the initial analysis and 
description the geometry poly-cyclic landscapes more precise basis cannot 
but add authority future attempts developing denudation chronologies. Par- 


ticularly this when such attempts depend the conservative techniques 
mathematical statistics. 
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ELIZABETHAN MAPS THE LOWER 
LEA VALLEY 


BULL 


RIVER SYSTEM, down its smallest tributary, functions organic whole, and 
much unit tree, down its smallest twig. The conviction that the 
resources river valley should their entirety” and developed 
that unity with which Nature herself regards her the inspiration 
modern progress the valleys the Tennessee and Damodar.' Elizabethan 
England, the lack public control over the enterprise the various users the valley 
the River Lea Middlesex, Essex and Hertfordshire led many disputes which 
engaged the interest the Lord Treasurer, William Cecil Lord Burghley. Two 
manuscript maps and number documents, wholly partly Burghley’s hand, 
survive show his concern with the problem resolving the conflicts which arose 
from the improvement navigation the Lea. The maps are great value, not 
only early examples the cartography riverine lands but also illustrations 
the varied functions navigable river Elizabethan times. 
1560, the unimproved Lea flowed with zig-zag and inconvenient 


through braided floodplain miles long and mile wide from Ware Hertford- 


shire its confluence with the Thames Bow.? this year, Lord Burghley drew 
rough sketch-plan the lowest part the river, the six mile reach from Lock Bridge 
Hackney Bow Creek, scale about two inches mile. This plan pre- 
served among the State Papers the Public Record Office.3 shows that the 
river had divided course just above the mouth, with one arm crossed large, high 
bridge Bow and the other crossed ford near Stratford. These two arms united, 
but soon diverged again near Stepney Bridge and Lock Bridge, which named the 
tidal limit. The map also shows diagrammatically the boundaries the parishes 
Stratford, Stepney, Hackney and Leyton, and large riverside mansion. 

1571, the River Lea was made navigable ships drawing feet far Ware 
the construction the New Cut from Bow Hoddesdon. The level water this 
straighter channel was maintained manipulation lock controlling the tidal 
inflow Bow Bridge, and sluices controlling the run-off from the Hornsey and Epping 
Forest clay The improvements touched off series conflicts between those 
who required unimpeded passage the river for barges carrying wheat, malt, coal and 
iron for wherries carrying passengers, and those residents the valley who were 
employed farmland, mills, fisheries and game preserves. The character the river- 
ine lands between Tottenham and Cheshunt after the construction the New Cut 
revealed very large coloured strip-map the Library the Marquess Salisbury 
Hatfield This manuscript, painted wash and measuring feet 
inches, shows pictorially the New Cut and number tributary water-courses with 
sluices and weirs, the names and boundaries the riparian fields, the shipping the 
river and the mills, fish-traps and heronries its banks. The scale about inches 
mile. This the Lea” may attributed Humphrey Gyfforde who 
sought payment 1594 for making book for the view the water 
Lea the instructions jury the County Hertford.” Later, addition was 
made the right-hand northern end. consists wider strip paper which 


Lilienthal, David E., Valley Authority, 1944, 

Bedwell, William, Briefe Description the Towne Tottenham Highcrosse the 
County Middlesex,’ 1631, 

State Papers (Domestic), Elizabeth, Vol. 15, No. 16; misnumbered No. the Calendar. 
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the place-names and possibly the drawing are Burghley’s hand, showing heronry 
and part the road London. 

The barges the New Cut are shown pictorially. the unobstructed part the 
waterway near two shallow-draught barges with single square sails and 
steering oars the rear are seen. Near Enfield Lock, where bridges and fish-traps 
impede navigation, teams hauliers the bank are drawing barges means ropes 
attached the tops their masts. The volume the traffic may assessed from 
Lord Burghley’s annotations manuscript “‘list masters barges, with the place 
abode, name, burden and complement each barge,” dated fleet 
barges, bearing such names Maltsack, Ramshead, Greyhound, Pheasant, Primrose, 
Hind and Cock, with total capacity 1100 quarters were engaged transporting 
wheat and malt from the Hertfordshire markets Ware and Hoddesdon Queen- 
hythe London. Barges were loaded Ware Saturday, reached Bow Lock 
Monday, and awaited the opening the gates with the turn the tide. Brisk rowing 
the Thames brought the barges London within four hours clearing the Lea. 
The return journey, with passengers with load coal, pig-iron salt, began 
the ebb tide. When the tide changed, Bow Lock opened once more. From thence 
Waltham took six hours, and Ware six hours more. 

The map shows the running parallel with the New Cut near 
Cheshunt. This was also thronged with traffic. Rivals with the for share 
the transport goods were the who carried them cart pack-horse 
along the Great North Road. Some owned more than one hundred horses, and made 
daily journeys and from London.? Before the construction the New Cut, the 
“landmen” had monopolized the purchase and handling Hertfordshire wheat and 
malt, the dismay the farmers who received low prices from direct sales, the market- 
towns Royston, Hertford and Ware which were deprived tolls, and the brewers, 
bakers and maltsters London who often had their supplies withheld until prices 
After the monopoly was broken, but they sought curb the 
deflection trade the long series acts corruption and violence 
which are fully recorded legal documents the period.3 

The cardinal problem the Lea Valley the close the sixteenth century was the 
conflict between those who required unobstructed passage for barges and those 
residents the valley who desired peace and privacy along the riverside, attend 
their farms, game preserves, fisheries and mills. The “plot the Lea” shows how the 
barge crews required access the river banks tow their boats. also shows 
fisherman attending his traps near thatched hut the banks. These river users 
needed the removal trees and hedges from the vicinity the river, and the bridging 
drainage channels where they flowed into the main stream. Their claims were 
eloquently set forth the barge-masters Cheshunt petition the Crown 
1594.4 The Lea, they asserted, was one the great rivers the realm, whose banks 
there should much freedom tow vessels the Thames, Severn and Trent, 
the waterways between Cambridge and Wisbech, the distributaries the Rhine and 
similar major waterways. The map confirms the evidence from the records the 
Commissioners Sewers that the Lea’s banks were kept clear trees, bushes and 
other obstructions, and that all tributary watercourses were bridged. 

The riverside fields which the hauliers are traversing bear names which suggest 
variety types grassland. Six are named and one 
“hyles,” Middlesex dialect word applied the rushy eyots the Lower Thames. 
higher quality grassland were the three the and the 
“Lambard’s may have been cultivated, and fyld” may well have 


Historical Manuscripts Commission, Salisbury MSS, Pt. pp. 

British Lansdowne MSS, Vol. 32, fol. 104. 

There convenient summary the Victoria County History Hertfordshire, Vol. 
(1912), pp. 354-5. 
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been dug for Haypoles” probably owed its name the 
attested Tottenham custom dividing the common meadows into strips whose 
boundaries were marked with stakes. may have been the perquisite 
the elected parish officer who ensured that householder exceeded his customary 
cattle the Lammas Lands when they were thrown open for common 
grazing between August and April The uses the Lea meadows were described 
John Norden 1593 river passes through pleasant meadows and feedings 
which the inhabitants call marshes meersches, and called their low-lying 
meerish watery nature. But such valley fair meadows and green pastures doth 
accompany this river that the inhabitants there have not only pleasant but most 
profitable neighbour thereof. yieldeth them hay great abundance and the 
aftershare yieldeth food for their cattle until winter. may make man wonder see 
the multitude cattle which there are fed.” 

Spert the banks the Lea was threatened increasing traffic the river. 
1604, six Hertfordshire gentlemen proposed Lord Cranborne, the eldest son 
Burghley, that certain reaches the Lea should reserved for game hawk- 
Their letter reminded him his deep concern with sport the river, for “‘your 
honour hath swans upon the whole river papers contain 
lengthy inventory upped the year 1587 the master the game the 
water The “plot the Lea” shows swan sedately swimming downstream 
near Tottenham Mill, untroubled the two barges passing it. The map also depicts 
enclosure tall pointed stakes beside decoy pond. Hunting 
fish with trained herons was favourite Elizabethan sport. Three herons rest tall 
perches beside the decoy pond; overhead one more flight. 

Millers were among the chief sufferers from changes the navigable channel. 
1597, Cheshunt Mill was reported ruinous owing the constant obstruction the 
mill-stream’s mouth barge Four miles upstream, the market and town 
Hoddesdon were into utter decay” the obstinate refusal the tenant 
Lynch Mill sell the burgesses portion his mill which they sought demolish 

Great officers State seldom engage map-making. Therefore, two maps which 
were wholly partially drawn Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Treasurer are interesting 
rarities. they are among the first English attempts represent cartographically 
large scale the details river’s flood-plain, and relate notable controversy over 
the conflicting uses riverine lands, they are great interest both geographer and 
historian. 


Acknowledgements:—The author gratefully acknowledges the facilities given the 
Marquess Salisbury consult maps and documents the Hatfield House Library. 
also indebted Professor Darby for advice and encouragement. 


The heroine the Elizabethan verse-romance Trial Tottenham” was described 
the daughter tiler that village (H. Oldfield and Dyson, ‘History and 
ties Tottenham,’ 1790, Appendix). 

Robinson, W., ‘History and antiquities Tottenham,’ 1840, pp. 130. 

Norden, J., ‘Speculum Britanniae; the First Part,’ 1593, 23. 
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FROM THE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


FOLLOWING extract taken from the account the Presentation the 
royal awards the Society’s Annual Meeting May 1858, and 
found the Fournal the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 28, cxx and cxxii. 


The Founder’s King William Medal has been decerned Captain Richard 
Collinson, R.N., &c., &c., for having Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise, though 
provoking calms and adverse winds, ultimately passed through Behring 
Straits search Sir John Franklin and his companions. 

... Though employed mission pure humanity, Captain Collinson was quite 
alive the benefit commerce might derive from taking advantage the now discovered 
resort shoals huge whales, seen from time time disporting themselves un- 
visited security and, therefore, this voyage has also the merit extending the field 
that profitable fishery the Arctic 


Captain Collinson then replied 


“Mr. President, must ever retain lively recollection the kind and impressive 
manner with which you have conveyed this honour—an honour which greatly en- 
hanced estimation its having come through the hands one who not only 
holds eminent position the scientific world, but who has taken deep and 
unswerving interest that great cause which has led its bestowal. receive it, 
Sir, the tribute which Knowledge pays Enterprise. Hand hand the two sisters 
have worked together, the one, laborious study and close reasoning, pointing out 
the path which the other, firmly relying the matured judgment her elder sister, 
has unhesitatingly followed, until, this our day, have seen the Himalayas mapped, 
portion the interior Australia explored, Antarctic continent discovered, 
the water boundary America established, and last, but not least, Africa permeated. 

“These results have great extent exhausted the field exploration, but higher 
and nobler task awaits their efforts; have turn them good account; and 
whether forth settlers occupy, merchants exchange our manu- 
factures for the natural productions these distant regions, have diffuse among 
their inhabitants the comforts civilization, the advantages free institutions, with 
the blessing that true and holy religion under the special providence which 

have spread from insular kingdom mighty empire. 

these things are rapidly coming pass, cannot expect see them fully 
after ages will, however, acknowledge with gratitude the furtherance which 
they have received from the influence this Society—a Society through whose annals 


public made acquainted with the progress discovery, where the field ambi- 


tion opened the young geographer, who shown the best means accomplishing 

his object, and where (but with diffidence now say it) generous stimulus given 

scientific research and perseverance under difficulty, the distribution 

distinctions, such good fortune have been deemed worthy 

have thank you, Gentlemen, for the kind reception you have given the 
award the President and Council. Your cordiality has afforded life-long 
sends seat with the assurance that this occasion may 
assume the motto that illustrious seaman who made the signal ‘England expects 
every man his qui meruit ferat’.” 
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AFRICA SOUTH THE SAHARA: 
REAPPRAISAL 


AFRICAN SURVEY—REVISED 1956: study problems arising Africa 
south the Sahara. Lorp G.C.M.G., Issued under 
the auspices the Royal Institute International Affairs. Oxford University Press, 
1957. inches; xxvi+1676 pages; maps. 105s 

PUBLICATION 1938 Lord Hailey’s ‘An African Survey,’ with its companion 

ton ‘Science Africa,’ was landmark the progress African studies. But, 

Professor Daryll Forde noted, reviewing these volumes the Geographical 

(93 (1939) the survey was regarded merely report 

work done and progress: also foundation for planning the Now, 

nearly two decades later, there further survey, fortunately directed the same 
master mind before. When Lord Hailey’s other services Africa during recent 
years are recalled, including the publication the five volumes his ‘Native Admini- 
stration the British African Territories’ between 1950 and 1953, are made very 
conscious the great debt owed one man all who live Africa south the 

Sahara are concerned with the future its people: the more when realized 

that Lord Hailey turned his attention Africa, after long and distinguished service 

India, only age when most men are thinking retirement, and that the revised 
survey appeared during the eighty-sixth year his life. 

The new volume, based though upon that 1938, largely new work, 
great and significant have been the changes Africa during and since the Second 
World War. far possible the information given each chapter complete 
the end 1955, with many references the more important the developments that 
took place during 1956: yet even since the volume went press, there have been new 
political developments (notably the independence Ghana), further economic trans- 
formation, and accelerated social progress. Africa indeed rapidly developing 
continent, one with which the rest the world bound concern itself increasingly 
the future, and area for which essential have up-to-date, comprehensive 
and authoritative survey such this great volume provides. 

The objective and form the 1956 Survey are broadly the same they were 
1938. The general sequence topics similar, the balance the volume 
whole. The introductory chapters describe the physical and cultural background 
Africa south the Sahara. The aims government, and the method securing 
them, are then examined series long and important chapters. Finally there isa 
group chapters concerned with economic development, including agriculture and 
animal husbandry, water supply and irrigation, mining and communications, and with 
social progress, particular reference being given the organization health services 
and education and cultural agencies. total there are rather fewer pages (though 
the text itself still runs 1616 pages and the volume hardly lends itself armchait 
reading!), but this difference largely accounted for the greater wordage each 
page and the fact that there are 111 fewer pages the index, which 
remains very adequate and useful guide the multifarious topics discussed the 
volume. 

One chapter least conspicuously—and significantly—longer the new version. 
“Political and social objectives government,” which 1938 was 
page introduction government,” now extends 115 pages and 
comments some the most controversial and potentially important the events 
Africa today. Among these are the sections dealing with apartheid the Union 
South the complex problem the future the High Commission Territories; 
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the concept the basis race relations the Federation Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland the multi-racial problems British East the new policies 
and attitudes the British West African territories; the differing philosophies and 
trends French, Belgian and Portuguese administration and the growing international 
interest colonies and their peoples, where some pertinent comments are made the 
difficulties that arise from the composition the United Nations Organization. Lord 
Hailey also writes the “‘rising spirit preferring this latter term 
nationalism since most African peoples been brought together under one form 
common outlook their political future, that they have the dynamic 
influence the concept territorial sees the manifestation this 
spirit Africanism one the most distinctive features the picture post-war 
Africa, whereas generation ago, points out, concern was largely for the diverse 
policies the Colonial Powers and the position the settled European communities 
Africa. 

Other significant differences between the two Surveys may also noted. The old 
chapter erosion” replaced one conservation”: 1938 soil 
erosion had only quite recently been recognized one the major problems facing 
the governments and peoples many African territories, and considerable space was 
devoted the statement the problem and possible methods control. the 
new volume the emphasis very much the appreciation the situation the 
various countries, with special reference the Union South Africa and the British 
dependencies Central and East Africa, where the more significant attempts have 
been made solve the problem: but, since “‘it cannot assumed that the interest 
shown here necessarily implies that these territories are more seriously threatened 
erosion than attention also directed other territories, both British and 
otherwise. The lack any comprehensive study conditions Africa and the many 
unsolved problems are emphasized, and the division opinion between the experts 
the relative merits different forms terracing methods contour cultiva- 
tion noted. 

The chapter “Problems emphasizes what described the most 
insistent the problems—the shortage within reach the major in- 
dustrial centres and the consequent wide prevalence the system migrant labour. 
The changed place this chapter the volume itself significant. 1938 
appeared among the political and administrative problems, along with the chapters 
dealing with the concept Indirect Rule, the administration justice, and the 
analysis colonial land policies. now follows those economic development and 
precedes those dealing with mining and communications, and thereby underlines 
the essential economic aspects labour supply. interesting section deals with the 
efficiency labour, the lack which, though “‘only one the causes for the low 

1938 Lord Hailey completed his Survey with two chapters, ““The future African 
studies” and and conclusions.” complex the matter today that the 
new volume attempt has been made produce summary, while the section deal- 
ing with African studies replaced one organization 
begins referring the fact that only relatively that the Colonial 
Powers have realized the need provide for comprehensive system research into 
the problems involved the administration their African What any 
hand other than the author’s might have added that this realization has come about 
largely through the publication the original Survey, which Lord Hailey made 
eloquent plea for the centralized direction research with the creation special 
fund for research and what described “African Bureau” concerned with 
social, economic, scientific and administrative problems. Not all his proposals have 
proved practicable, but the British Government’s White Paper 1940 that led the 
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institution the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, and allocated considerable 
sum for colonial research (up £500,000 year), referred the proposal for special 
provision research made the “African and acknowledged the 
ment’s debt Lord Hailey for the suggestion. the final chapter can now review 
extensive programme research, largely instituted during the last twenty years, 
and with growing inter-territorial and international cooperation. But again Lord 
Hailey looks the future, attempting foresee future trends and anticipate the 
attitude autonomous African governments the type research present being 
undertaken. both the natural and the social sciences forecasts that much research 
will receive its chief support from international sources rather than from the territories 
themselves from countries interested them: research the natural sciences 
particular, suggests, may largely hoc nature, “dealing with matters 
demanding immediate investigation, more especially connexion with the activities 
the health, agricultural, veterinary services.” 


writing notice volume this nature reviewer must fight the temptation 
produce essay the future Africa sees it, using Lord Hailey’s Survey 
assess the importance such volume constant work reference and source 
information one’s own studies. geographers the new Survey even more 
valuable than its predecessor: every department geography, and every geographer 
whose prime interest the continent and its peoples, should possess copy, not 
only for the sake the vast amount information contained but because the 
masterly way which ranges over many subjects and disciplines—geography among 
them—and directs attention host published works and papers noted the 
numerous footnotes. 

some extent the new Survey gives indication the growing interest among 
geographers the problems both land and population Africa south the 
Three geographers are among those named Lord Hailey’s acknowledgements for 
material contributed for other assistance, and there are various references the 
published work geographers, though these represent but fraction—and possibly 
rather unrepresentative sample—of the considerable volume material produced 
during recent years. Individual chapters are often more satisfying the geographer 
than their 1938 counterparts: that the physical background, for example, less 
inadequate than was, though perhaps still fails emphasize the tremendous 
importance Africa, other tropical areas, the facts the physical environ- 
ment. Climatology particular better treated, and the section illustrated one 
the several new maps, showing fourteen climatic zones (with various 
After most useful, concise account survey and mapping, there concluding 
section five pages with numerous bibliographical references, entitled 
research and study.” The point made that, compared with the employment 
geographers French and other research institutes Africa, geographer regu- 
larly employed the similar institutes British territories, nor have the British 
authorities followed the example other Governments producing comprehensive 
works such the French ‘Encyclopédie coloniale maritime’ the Belgian 
‘Encyclopédie Congo Belge.’ 

Throughout the Survey, geographers will find vast amount their raw material 
together with many challenging, and sometimes controversial, interpretations 
and using the volume they will discover, the reviewer has, its tremendous 
and impressed the very thorough manner which nearly all subjects have been 
discussed, both general and with reference individual territories. 

Perhaps two specific criticisms may offered, both from this special viewpoint 
geographer, one relating the chapter population and the other the volume’ 
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maps. Geographers who believe that the understanding area often turns 

appreciation the relationship between the distribution population and the re- 

sources the land will find records” disappointing and incomplete. The 
emphasis the chapter is, understandably, upon the difficulties census-taking and 
the reliability otherwise the estimates and counts made various African 
territories—subjects dealt with length the volumes ‘Demographic Survey the 
British Colonial Empire’ the late Dr. Kuczynski. The need for vital statistics 
and the limitations present-day techniques sampling African conditions are 
rightly stressed, and the growth population the conclusion reached that 
most parts British Africa the present rate increase may assumed between 
and per cent. per annum. What disconcerting that nowhere there any 
discussion population density and distribution, about which geographers have done 
considerable work during recent years (some admittedly only during the period when 
the new volume was being prepared) even Gillman’s classic study ‘Tanganyika, 
referred the earlier Survey, not mentioned. Such investigations would seem 
then least somewhere else such great and comprehensive volume. is, the 
chapter illustrated map entitled population density” which fact 
shows not density but distribution and has the fantastically large value 500,000 for 
the unit dot: even quite elementary textbooks geography have better and more 
telling maps than this one, which quite valueless and altogether unworthy the 
Survey. 

the volume’s maps, the increase the number (eleven instead six) 
welcomed, especially where some less well-known distributions are recorded, such 
language groups, locust areas and tsetse-fly infestation. the end the volume 
Bartholomew folding political map scale 1:23 M—one wonders whether such 
really necessary for the kind reader that this volume likely attract. map 
the Nile waters reproduced courtesy the Royal Geographical Society. The 
other maps have all been beautifully drawn the Directorate Overseas Surveys. 
There are two folding maps, both Africa south latitude 17° N.: one showing 
communications (in fact only railways and main airfields), useful map; the other 
physical map which, apart from the East African Rift Valley, shows nothing that the 
ordinary school atlas map Africa does not show much better. Finally there are 
seven maps all the same scale and the same area (the whole Africa together 
with much the Mediterranean and south-western Asia). What surprising that 
much space should have been given maps that sometimes show little. 
the type area square inches—each map occupies but 18, and much 
this concerned with areas outside the scope the volume: and the back each the 
pages which the maps appear has had left blank because the thin nature 
the paper used. Africa south the Sahara admittedly does not lend itself readily 
within rectangle, but should not have been impossible devise 
ways giving more adequate representation those areas with which the text 
specifically concerned. Alternatively, most the existing maps could have been 
modified that two could appear together page. This would slightly have re- 
duced the number pages—and might even have lowered the cost—though five 
guineas not unreasonable present prices, however nostalgically one may recall 
that the pre-war Survey cost but guinea and each the supplementary volumes only 
half guinea. 

Any criticisms points detail pale into insignificance beside the overwhelming 
impressions that any student Africa must have gratitude Lord Hailey and the 
Royal Institute International Affairs, under whose auspices the Survey has again 
appeared. the foreword the original work the Chairman the Committee the 
African Research Survey, Lord Lothian, after stating his belief that the volume 
mark new era the history the expressed appreciation the 

contribution which Lord Hailey has made the solution African 
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problems sacrifice health, leisure and time which difficult 
years on, would difficult state our still greater debt more concisely more 
appropriately. His has been remarkable achievement indeed and these two Surveys 
will lasting and honoured memorials his work Africa and his concern for its 


THE ENIGMA EASTER ISLAND 


AKU-AKU: THE SECRET EASTER ISLAND. 
George Allen Unwin, London, 1958. inches; 367 pages; figures and 


plates. 21s 
HOR HEYERDAHL inevitably associated with his earlier exploits the raft 
Tiki. Even isolated Easter Island, which the port call for only one 
year, the natives being introduced asked they could not call him Kon- 
Tiki.” And actually this new series adventures may not considered alone, 
still intent unravelling the skein contacts between the New World 
and the islands the Pacific the pre-white era. 

The present volume account expedition organized and led him 
explore Easter Island and the eastern islands Polynesia. The major part the 
exploration relied scientifically controlled excavation but some the most fasci- 
nating information derived from his own successful contacts with the present popula- 
tion Easter Island and the carefully guarded secrets that these people half disclosed 
him. the case his previous writing, the absorbing interest the book rests 
partly day day happenings extraordinary kind and partly the intellectual 
vigour which brings all his activities. Although the final chapters peter off into 
unfortunate dialogue between him and the Aku-Aku spirit helper which had 


had attributed him the Easter Island natives, this lively record highly 


rewarding expedition. 


Heyerdahl has not been inactive since his voyage the Kon-Tiki proved 


balsa raft, similar construction those made aboriginal Peruvians, could survive 
Pacific has demonstrated that sail and the guara centre board 
the Peruvian raft permit full control, allowing the craft jib and tack into the wind 
well ordinary-sailing boat equipped with keel and has also shown, 
examination pottery sherds which found archaeological investigations the 
Islands, that American Indians from Peru and Ecuador had visited those 
islands, 600 miles off the South American coast, pre-Spanish times.3 These voyages 
could have been made guara-equipped balsa rafts or, conceivably, boats made 
huge Ecuadorean totora reeds. has now found totora reeds Easter Island and 
proved that boats made these reeds were known there. The possibility directed 
excursions this far out the Pacific has thus been greatly increased. all thes 
efforts, Heyerdahl has proved his points against every previously accepted 
logical canon. 


have said earlier review this Heyerdahl’s success has 


achieved rigorous attention primary sources, that is, sound application 
anthropological method. But, the same review indicates, his historical 
goes beyond his data and because some its implications may receive what must 
seem the non-anthropologist unreasonably violent repudiation. 
make final judgements the preliminary data presented this first 
account the Easter Island expedition. Somewhat similar objections can, 
levelled against the argument and the basic theory. But these should carefully 
separated from the facts uncovered the expedition. 


W 
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The famous Easter Island statues, gigantic proportion and weighing several tons, 
are shown belong general tradition stone carving. Excavations made the 
bases the heads show that many them were attached massive torsos. Stone 
walls excellent workmanship, said similar Inca stonework, have been re- 
vealed. They were apparently built before the period the great stone faces and 
seem associated with another style monolithic stone carving. These earlier 
monoliths are tentatively identified with figures produced the pre-Inca civilization 
Tiahuanaco Peru. Smaller stone carvings, more reminiscent Easter Island 
wood sculptures, have also been discovered surprising numbers family caves the 
existence which had not previously been realized. Few these are very old. Stone 
carving thus thought cover period almost thousand years. 

The caves themselves belong whole network underground chambers which 
can only entered extremely narrow passages. They served places refuge 
and there further evidence that their use habitation sites was associated with 
extreme development cannibalism. The natives tell stories long-eared, aristo- 
cratic group which once held the population enslaved and which was responsible for 
the carving and erection the massive stone heads. The are said have 
finally rebelled and the island became pitched camp with the “‘long-ears” established 
the easternmost tip. Under the command their chief Iko the long-ears dug 
trench nearly two miles long and filled with branches and tree trunks ready ignite 
final defence. But they were outflanked through the treachery short-eared 
wife one their number and driven into the flames they had themselves set. All 
were destroyed except for one man whose descendants are the present 

This tradition Iko’s ditch has generally been doubted scientists because the 
formation seemed due volcanic action. Excavation under Heyerdahl, however, 
revealed that natural declivity had been further deepened into artificial trench 
with rectangular bottom. Midway down was evidence terrifically hot fire which 
had burned the length the ditch. This was later dated radio-active carbon 
about three hundred years old. Farther down the bottom the trench was found 
ahearth dating about 400—one the earliest dates far obtained for Polynesia. 
Not only, therefore, the tradition found have considerable justification fact 
but the temporal horizon also enlarged. 

This the sort inquiry which places the scientist Heyerdahl’s debt. has 
keen eye for the facts disclosed old records and native traditions, and takes 
expert’s opinion final. His work large part elaborate and pragmatic check 
data, the truth which others have been unwilling accept. specializes 
the establishment the unlikely. 

Why then should there resistance his general theory? brief, his hypothesis 
concerns race white-skinned, bearded, and red-haired men who brought many 
the arts civilization the Lake Titicaca area Peru. The great cultures the 
Andean highlands owed much these strangers who then moved down the coast 
and finally sailed the eastern islands Polynesia. They were the 
distinct physical type, responsible for the stone defences Rapaiti and the stone art 
Easter Island. Time must allowed for the development such local art styles 
that the giant Easter Island heads. Nevertheless, the intermittent presence 
monolithic stone statues the area from Panama Ecuador 
Raivaevae and the Marquesas laid the influence race. 
When Heyerdahl looks for the place origin these people, turns eastward 
Mexico City and the Aztec tradition bearded white men who came from the east 
Certain essential features civilization the New World and the Pacific 
are thus derived from across the Atlantic, from men northern European 

The negative reaction this hypothesis stems from the long battle anthropologists 
have fought for the unitary concept man. long hundred years ago, Theodor 
Waitz was writing from Germany against the concept differing living varieties 


mankind 
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denies the unity the human species places his theoretical 
views upon quite different basis from the disciples the opposite theory. 
obtains thus code laws and morals which only binding for one part humanity 

lower races who their origin are destined serve the nobility mankind, and may 
tamed, trained, and used like domestic animals, may, according circumstances, 
fattened used for physiological other experiments without any compunction 

All wars extermination, whenever the lower species are the way the white 
man, are then not only excusable, but fully justifiable, since physical existence only 


destroyed, which, without any capacity for higher mental development, may 


doomed extinction order afford space higher 


true that this statement was written when feeling ran high about the time 


American Civil War. Slaves were thought terms contemporary debate. Yet 


events under Hitler give horrifying substantiation Waitz’s prediction, and anthro- 


pological research since his time has confirmed both that mankind belongs single 
species and that cultural development has not been determined race. 

not for one moment suggested here that Heyerdahl would subscribe any 
the attitudes superiority quoted from Waitz. His whole approach, and every detail 
his method, confirms quite the opposite. But any theory laying itself open even 
trace racism must expect run full tilt against century’s accumulation scienti- 
fic activity. Scientists are glad accept Heyerdahl’s facts and willing revise their 
theories accordingly. But they are highly sceptical, and frankly suspicious, that 
bearded redhead the background. Such theory needs more than the usual burden 
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GLACIAL MAP CANADA. Published the Geological Association Canada, 


with support from the Geological Survey Canada, Defence Research Board and 
the National Research Council. Base from Map Compilation and Reproduction 


Division, Department Mines and Technical Surveys, Canada. Scale 


(One inch sixty statute miles); inches. (Students $1) 


MAPPING Canada progressing extremely rapidly. the end the wat 


there were hundreds thousands square miles which had scarcely even 
seen from the air. Since then the whole country has been photographed the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. But there are still vast tracts untrodden, and because the 
size the country much will remain untrodden for long time come. The 
physics Laboratory the University Toronto appeared hot the heels the 
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aerial photographers with plan use the survey photographs identify and map 
the major glacial features the landscape. Considering the size Canada, 
million square miles, and the fact that such work had been attempted any part 
the world continental scale, the plan was bold one. The resulting single-sheet 
map monumental achievement. the work many people. One hundred and 
twenty-two names are listed corner the sheet sources information, and 
stated that many these sources represent compilations earlier work other 
authors. Cooperation this scale between glacial geologists something quite unique, 
and has evidently been brought about urgent need for the map. The work 
appears based most but not all the published work available, together with 
the results air photograph interpretation over most the areas not yet studied the 
ground. Seven basic colours are used, and they provide adequate contrast between 
the various symbols. The printing and colour register are good. There inset map 
four colours called outcrop and drift cover the Canadian scale 
1:9,504,000. This compiled wholly from air photograph interpretation. 
distinguishes areas abundant rock outcrop, drift and scattered rock outcrop, 
predominant drift cover, and bog. The area so-called bog rather startling; 
bog about twice the size England covers land along the south side Hudson Bay. 
The main map big that one has spread over the floor and grovel see 
more than small area time. Existing glaciers are shown blue. This the first 
single-sheet map scale which possible plot individual valley glaciers. All 
the larger ones are shown. The resulting information will boon glaciologists 
seeking glacier suitable size, location and orientation for particular study. But 
probably the most exciting contribution the map the picture provides the 
orientation Pleistocene ice flow features. Drumlin groups, crag and tail features, 
and glacial grooves” are shown short black lines striae observed outcrops 
short blue lines eskers and esker-kame complexes red lines proportional the 
length the feature. Arrowheads are added where the direction ice movement 
(“sense known. Glacial outwash shown red stipple, which 
there remarkably little. The biggest areas outwash, and even they are small, are 
the prairies near the boundary. most 
which are evidently areas ground moraine, are shaded yellow. “‘Small 
which appear end moraines, are shown like railways. The largest are the 
second prairie steppe. Unglaciated areas are shaded pink. The western part Yukon 
Territory, half Banks Island, and the Queen Elizabeth Islands west Axel Heiberg 
Island are unglaciated. There are also three unglaciated enclaves between the eastern 
limits Cordilleran ice and the western limits Keewatin ice, both which bound- 
aries are shown. The maximum extent areas marine submergence shaded 
blue-green. The shading provides, perhaps intentionally, little contrast with the 
colour the sea, and therefore easy picture the extent the land during the 
maximum submergence the Pleistocene. Though areas submergence like the 
Hudson Bay lowlands and the islands Foxe Basin are well known, the limits 
submergence Victoria Island and the mainland south Queen Maud Gulf are 
new. The maximum extent extinct Pleistocene lakes shaded bright green. Lake 
Agassiz has changed little outline, and Lake Regina more sinuous than the 
literature has led expect. Meltwater channels are shown with arrowhead 
indicating the direction stream flow. Prominent marine and lacustrine strand lines 
are traced. brave attempt made show the major ice divides their “inferred 
and approximate position during the last active ice Blue lines with 1000 
foot vertical interval trace the upper known limits ice action the Cordillera. Spot 
heights coastal regions show the highest known elevations marine shells, marine 
strand lines and marine sediments, each feature being identified different symbol. 
Spot heights blue show the highest known occurrence erratics and glaciated 
surfaces attributable the last regional glaciation, and added where erratics, 
till glacial features are found beyond above the recognized limits the last 
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regional glaciation. The southern limit permafrost shown more correctly than 
previous maps. 

Throughout the course glacial studies North America the direction late 
Wisconsin age ice movement has part been inferred from climatic assumptions, 
Now for the first time have this map unequivocal evidence covering most the 
continent. Much could written about the findings and must hope that this 
being done. Meanwhile can confidently claimed that all who are even remotely 
concerned with the Quaternary history North America will find something 
interest them and good deal surprise them. There are abrupt changes glacial 
direction and some appear unrelated topography. places eskers cross drumlins 
all angles though the map claims show the last active ice movement” 
evidently shows more. has not been easy get such wealth information 
single sheet, yet the compilers seem have achieved their object with few signs 
crowding. How much they had eliminate shall never know. The appearance 
the map one sheet presumably dictated cost. But worth noting that 
comparable attempt map glacial features small scale the new ‘Atlas 
Sverige’ (Atlas Sweden) published Svenska fér Antropologi och 
Geografi chose produce three sheets: one showing eskers and glaciofluvial deltas, 
another showing changes land level and the extent former ice cover, and third 
showing striae, terminal moraines and lines ice recession. Though admittedly 
larger scale (1:2,000,000) the Swedish work much easier read. 

The greatest single weakness the ‘Glacial map Canada’ the lack book 
explanation accompany it. There are number apparent inconsistencies which 
may some cases due real differences from place place the availability 
evidence glaciation and others only differences the quality and care air 
photo interpretation. The arctic islands are cursorily dealt with. Banks Island half 
glaciated and half unglaciated, the dividing line being shown smooth sweeping 
curve. Yukon Territory the same distinction picked out intricate detail 
some parts and with unbroken shading bounded smooth curves others. 
doubt there are reasons for this differing treatment but they could easily have 
been explained reliability diagram. striae all are shown Ellesmere Island, 
though several the workers whose names appear the map must know their 
existence (see Meddelelser Bind 149, Nr. 1950, 15). 
The omission evidently not due any (unexplained) discrimination between 
continental and local glaciation, for striae attributed local glaciation (R. Thorsteins- 
son and Fortier: Geological Survey Canada, Paper 53-24, 1954, 15) are 
shown Cornwallis Island. The western boundary Keewatin ice shown only 
far north Norman Wells. But generally accepted that extended far 
north and far west the Mackenzie delta. 

This not the first attempt represent the Pleistocene glacial features Canada 
considerable detail and large scale, and must inevitably stand comparison 
with its predecessor, the ‘Glacial map North America’ (Geological Society America 
Special Papers, No. 60, 1945). The earlier map was model its kind and set 
standard which the new work would have done well follow. The major contribution 
the ‘Glacial map Canada’ lies its air photo interpretation large areas formerly 
left blank through lack data. The 1945 map showed how much detail could 
rendered small scale means skilful draughting. Indifferent draughtsmanship 
the new map has left unused the potential advantage its larger scale. more 
wall map and less than might have been scholarly contribution knowledge. 
The explanatory notes accompanying the earlier map answer just the questions find 
ourselves asking about the new map: the user cautioned that the distribution 
striae the map largely fortuitous, that the sense direction often inferred from 
other regional data but not from the scratch groove itself, that there reality 
complex interfingering drift sheets rather than smooth dividing line shown 
the map. Geologists may understand that these reservations apply also the new 
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map, but bound have wide circulation among others who may easily misled. 
serious failing that there indication relief. While will claimed that 
many glacial features are shown that there room for contours layer tinting, 
the practice little disconcerting where there are abrupt changes from place place 
the orientation ice flow features. The explanation can only found referring 
topographical map the area. But the new map will welcomed for what is, 
attempt assemble one place the salient features very complex story 
glaciation. admirable base from which identify areas likely fruitful 
for detailed studies. CHARLES SWITHINBANK 
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WALES: physical, historical and regional geography. Edited 

London: Methuen, 1957. inches; 528 pages; sketch maps. 42s 
Professor Bowen has devoted most his geographical work his native country and 
his study geography and history’ has served since 1941 excellent 
school text. Now has edited what justly described the first full length geography 
the Principality addressed primarily university students. ‘True the Gregynog 
Chair Geography and Anthropology which holds, and the Fleure tradition 
Aberystwyth, there nice balance between physical and human geography. 
very real sense this book the product team work: all seven authors are members 
the department and their interests are well spread both subject and region. 

The book follows the general pattern the Methuen Advanced Geographies: the 
first half (in two parts, Physical and Historical) deals with the country whole, 
the second half considers turn each the nine regions into which the Principality 
has been divided for purposes description. Part Yates deals with physio- 
graphical evolution very brief review geological structure, longer section 
process with special emphasis, line with current fashion, the development 
plateau surfaces, and with only couple pages the present landscape. The long 
and well illustrated chapter weather and climate Melvyn Howe interprets 
Welsh conditions the light modern air-mass meteorology. Taylor essays 
more difficult task using the local surveys and scattered investigations, especially 
the late Robinson, soils describe and explain the soils Wales whole. 
With section vegetation, Part ends abruptly: strange find treatment 
agriculture and land use whole. Indeed the inclusion map land classifica- 
tion, unexplained, the text suggests that either some sections have been cut out 
part the plan never completed. 

The six and patterns,” ‘‘Political develop- 
ment,” “Growth industry, and 
make Part the work the editor, Harold Carter and 
Gareth Thomas. Each chapter essay standing apart, competent and satisfying, 
yet lacking final assessment the resources and position Wales the world 
today. Perhaps this because the editor, somewhat surprisingly, denies the view that 
Wales the political sense unit any other. finds instead centrally placed 
Welsh-speaking core heartland around which are grouped eight regions varying, 
often contrasted, character. Though elsewhere the book the Welsh massif rather 
than political Wales accepted the natural unit, the map regions (Fig. 73) shows 
the Northern Borderland (described Taylor), the Middle Borderland (des- 
cribed Gareth Thomas) and the South-eastern Borderland (described 
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Yates) all fading into the neighbouring parts England. the other regional divi- 
sions the Vale Glamorgan and Gower (Harold Carter) and the South Wales Coal- 
field (G. Melvyn Howe) are familiar, but the South West (by Bowen), the West 
Coast Region (Edward Watson) and the North Wales Coastlands (E. Bowen) seem 
strangely heterogeneous. these regional chapters the diversity authorship has led 
naturally diversity treatment which far from being disadvantage. 
particular there abundant material relative the drawing regional boundaries: 
the virtual disappearance such familiar units Snowdonia Little England beyond 
Wales challenge the enquiring student. Altogether the editor and his team are 
congratulated producing book which both satisfying and stimulating. 
Stamp 


256 pages; maps and plates. 30s 

This readable and attractively produced text. Its central and longest section deals 

with the regional geography traditional lines this preceded proportionately 

generous, though still condensed, treatment the economic history, well 

section entitled physical shortest the book—and followed 

almost equally summary chapter the economic geography. 

More than that most countries the Italian landscape presents the palimpsest 
history that relatively familiar from long educational tradition and only 
appropriate that the author presents regional geography with frequent historical 
references. This section opens with the very sensible remark that “the regional 
treatment country largely matter convenience.” Historical development 
and present-day economic links are what matter. selecting the main lines his 
treatment not surprising therefore that the author adopts the major divisions 
North, Centre, South and Islands. Much information resources and population 
the present day well brief descriptions the landscape are included the 
regional sections, many which bear the stamp personal acquaintance. 

While other illustrations are few, there fairly representative selection photo- 
graphs. That the main railway station Rome rather unfortunate. The present 
writer has noticed few misprints. Campidano has suffered the map (Fig. 24) and 
Logudoro both the same map and the text (p. 210). Mezzadria translated 
“share-cropping” instead “‘share-tenancy” both text (p. 55) and Fig. XIB; 
“irrigated too generic translation marcite (p. 67) and strange that 
erba medica (p. 129) should not given either both its well-known British 
American equivalents. More careful examination the statistics would have 
given due proportions the crops mentioned abundant certain areas sugar-beet 
Piedmont and Lombardy and flax and hemp the latter (pp. 126 and 129), while 
flax mentioned the Terra Lavoro (p. 186) but not the much larger crop hemp. 

Despite its brevity and readability, qualities unfortunately rare geographical work, 
are left with the feeling that volume series geographies” 
specialist students require more elaboration many arguments, more cartographic 
and diagrammatic illustration and places more precision. clearly written and 
reliable account the elements the book should very welcome for sixth-form and 
first-year university students and might also, being much smaller bulk than others 
its series, better investment for visitors interested primarily present-day Italy, 
rather than the country’s artistic history, than the usual guide-book. Such reader 
will find here the elements number the problems that occupy considerable 
public attention Italy—for example, the Southern problem, the land reform, the 
development gas and oil resources. But specialist students geography require 
stronger meat. The short bibliography, mainly historical and English, and lacking 
most the usual bibliographical details, though does show that the author has 
enjoyed considerable promiscuous reading, strengthens the suspicion that the book 
aimed public different from that other volumes this series. ROBERTSON 
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STRUCTURES SOCIALES DEPOPULATION RURALE DANS LES 
CAMPAGNES PICARDES 1836 1936. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1957. inches; 232 pages; maps and diagrams 

This work microgeography with interest also for sociologists and economists. 
Pinchemel chose three cantons, with elements contrast, including sixty-four 
villages, and for each used the Census name lists 1836, 1872, 1911 and 1936; but 
not 1946, then the results the war were still apparent. With this raw material 
has been possible find out who were the migrants from the rural areas and 
assess the economic changes century. This leads study the historical 
evolution the landscape which immense value. But the author firmly states that 
concerned not with depopulation plaine Picarde,” nor alluvial valleys, 
nor industrial landscape; only sixty-four communities. Who migrates from 
them and what changes result from this migration the landscape? Anyone who 
returned after long period would probably find the scene unrecognizable, great 
the change. 

Allowing that these rural areas were over-populated the middle the nineteenth 
century, there are dangers the present continued loss, not least the existence 
villages forgotten, the end the world. For such problems, the author has three 
solutions offer first, the modernization agriculture second, the provision the 
countryside various amenities and services taken for granted towns; and third, 
measure industrialization which can give seasonal permanent work people 
living the countryside. Nothing less than complete social and administrative 
reorganization, the author maintains, will suffice: the old communes now serve 
useful purpose and rural life should focused around village-centres and country 
towns, and many the declining villages, mere hamlets, allowed become extinct. 
The text readable, but few more illustrations would have been those given 
are only moderate quality. FREEMAN 


DAS LANDLICHE JAHR DEUTSCHEN AGRARLANDSCHAFTEN. 
Abhandlungen des Geographischen Instituts der Freien 
Berlin, Bd. Dietrich Reimer Verlag Berlin, 1957. 11's inches; 114 pages, 
illustrations (10 colour). 19.50 

The farmer’s year undoubtedly great interest the economic and regional 
geographer, but surprisingly enough has far received very little attention. This 
monograph certainly important step forward. noteworthy both for its metho- 
dology and for its factual content. first, shorter section the purpose the study 
outlined, general problems raised, the available data critically assessed, and the parti- 
cular mode presentation material justified and its limitations explained. The 
bulk the space is, however, given over the second part, detailed account the 
type and amount work throughout the year ten farms Western Germany. 
These farms, situated between Schleswig-Holstein and the were selected 
from farms investigated the author, and are well chosen respect location 
and farming type. the striking illustrations this part which will the greatest 
interest and value the geographer without adequate knowledge German. 
For each farm there first table giving detailed information as, for example, size, 
division into main categories farmland and, within the arable division, division into 
areas under different crops, absolute values and percentages. This last item 
also illustrated pie graph, where inner circle true-to-scale representation 
the particular farm area, whilst outer circle represents size 100 and thus 
allows quick comparison. Further data the table are kind and number livestock, 
number permanent workers, both cases also calculated for 100 area. Amongst 
other information given prevailing soil type, number plots, distance dairy, 
station and market, and inventory farming equipment. There is, how- 
ever, regrettable absence estate plans and summary the main data the labour 
input, although the first omission probably unavoidable for legal reasons. 
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Really interesting, however, are the coloured diagrams for each farm, which reveal 
glance the hours and type work for each week the year, and where, means 
double scale, the actual work input well the theoretical one for 100 area 
can seen. The text ably supplements those points which are essential for com- 
plete understanding, but escape diagrammatic presentation. here that the non- 
German reader will have the greatest difficulty understanding the large number 
agricultural terms and technical abbreviations. would help considerably loose 
leaf could added explaining these terms and elucidating such abbreviations GVE 
(livestock units) and ZKE (draught power units). Space does not permit any mention 
the results, interesting they are. Everyone concerned with agricultural geography 
regional geography Germany should make himself acquainted with this study. 
Ideally, this monograph, the author intended, should serve stimulus further 
similar work for future international comparative study. SINNHUBER 


ANCIENT LANDSCAPES: STUDIES FIELD ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Braprorp. London: Bell, inches; pages; figures 
and plates. 84s 

geographer requires reminded the importance air photography for 
field studies every kind. But those considered Mr. Bradford are less concerned 
with geography than with topography, which removed two stages from geography 
Ptolemy understood it: and Ptolemy’s middle stage, that chorography which virtually 
corresponds the large-scale map, the middle ground upon which geographers 
and archaeologists are prone meet. Here the air photograph longer considered 
primarily record modern features, but exhibiting, fashion which 
other medium can achieve, the shadows and crop-marks and patterns form that 
still preserve the older works man, obliterated, transfigured camouflaged though 
they more recent manifestations. the broad scale these will considered 
relation the relatively much more stable geographical pattern, the narrow scale 
the more minute detail. The first part Mr. Bradford’s book largely concerned 
with the reasons why this should happen and how the camera can used best 
advantage recording this that type monument: and while much this now 
familiar ground the archaeologist there will many readers outside this particular 
discipline who will glad the explanations phenomena and technique there 
afforded. 

But when Mr. Bradford begins describe his material terms his own im- 
portant discoveries, notably Apulia and Etruria, that the book becomes exciting. 
not too much say that the Apulian plain his own air photographs have re- 
vealed entirely new microcosm, rather series such little worlds for the super- 
imposition cultures, all the kind which left impression upon the soil that 
camera could record, begins with overwhelmingly rich Neolithic settlement pattern 
and continues through classical medieval times. While the yield Neolithic objects 
already rich from this area Italy, can now claimed that the structures which 
they belonged are revealed the student almost unbelievable detail. Such plate 
no. (p. 103) demonstrates the possiblities quite startling fashion; and the 
classical student gives such picture systematic agricultural exploitation, the 
boundary ditches properties and the deep-trenching for vineyards, invite 
totally new factual study Roman agricultural treatises. much wider spheres also 
the surveyors’ grid for centuriation, assignation land systematic plots, 
revealed districts where only the far-ranging eye the air photographer could have 
picked up, for has lain the ground for centuries, the same way that earlier 
nuclei lie concealed town-plan until their pattern emerges the comprehensive 
picture which air photograph can best give. The book combines exciting 
revelation with rationale the methods employed and will much enjoyed all 
who read it. 
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THE FAR EAST: social geography. 3rd edition. London: 
Duckworth, 1957. inches; 334 pages; maps, diagrams and illustrations. 25s 
The first edition this book appeared 1949, and was reviewed the 115 
(1949), pp. was designed not text-book but book read, and its 
author has certainly been outstandingly successful producing eminently readable 
work about the life and problems the peoples and nations Monsoon Asia. 
sympathetic Asian societies and statesmen, yet critical the best sense the 
word. His book should read everyone who intends travel work Monsoon 
Asia, not least those geographers for whom human geography means more than 
economic geography. One could wish, however, for rather more drastic revision 
than the author (or perhaps his publishers) have thought necessary. true that 
certain paragraphs, notably some those China (pp. have been rewritten, 
and the concluding chapter almost entirely new. But the chapter India says 
nothing about the aims and achievements economic planningin India since Indepen- 
dence, there nothing about the new Karen State Burma, and the discussion 
malaria Ceylon (p. 160) contains reference the revolution wrought the last 
decade DDT spraying. Other examples could also quoted. Moreover, there are 
anumber errors fact that have survived from earlier editions. quote one 
sown broadcast itself interesting study social geography. Again, whatever 
may true the Dry Zone only leaving the beaten track the Wet Zone 
that “travelling through Ceylon from the coast the central you would 
pass through dense jungle indeed, the very rarity jungle useful pointer 
the lack undeveloped land and the severe agrarian pressures the Wet Zone. 


CORONATION EVEREST. James Morris. London: Murray, 1958. 

inches; 144 pages; maps and plates. 21s 
James Morris’s book not simply another account the 1953 Everest Expedition 
record the author’s journey Sola Khumbu and the icefall 
The Times correspondent that expedition, and his impressions members 
the party and the life they led the mountain. was his business report the 
doings the climbers, and the book necessarily includes some description events 
already known; this description, however, kept brief possible, and fits well 
into the part the book which deals with the author’s first-hand experiences. 

His writing light, witty and vigorous, and the book full vivid, evocative 
descriptions places and people, from lowland Nepalese villages seracs the 
icefall, and from Hillary cutting steps the middle the night James 
Morris’s Sherpa runners setting off for Kathmandu with the precious despatches 
tucked matter-of-fact way into the folds their voluminous Tibetan coats. 
good have the feats these men recorded they served him well, and came 
regard them with affection and admiration, basing his dealings with them mutual 
trust, paying them advance their full fee together with the bonus that they would earn 
for fast trip, and finding later that they had more than fulfilled their part the 
bargain. The Sherpas home are more vividly portrayed than any other book 
know recalls their vices well their virtues, and the pains.as well the pleasures 
lodging with them. 

Luckily James Morris was well fitted acclimatize the height the Western 
this made possible for him give his description the Khumbu icefall, 
which saw through the eyes non-mountaineer, and which, spite not being 
climber, traversed several times. Although explains detail how the news the 
successful climb was quickly sent back London, the interest this book not 
much its account highly successful piece news transmission, its portrayal 
Nepal and the Sherpas James Morris saw them 1953. EvANs 
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FORTY YEARS THE WILDERNESS. London: Hale, 

1957. inches; 272 pages; maps, plates. 30s 
This book reminiscences written Mr. Philby the form “apologia.” 
chiefly the story his friendship with the late King Abdul’ Aziz Ibn Sa’ud 
Saudi Arabia, and the years which spent his country. His conversion Islam 
and his life Mecca and the King’s court, wherever might happen are 
described great detail, and the variety Mr. Philby’s experiences make most 
interesting reading. 

inevitable that man who has spent forty years Arab society, surrounded 
culture and latterly aspirations which are not easily reconciled with Western ideas, 
should evoke controversy. this Mr. Philby has had his share, both from the West 
and from Arabia. Perhaps Mr. Philby sees himself the role Cassandra for sup- 
porting the partition Palestine and for his outspoken criticisms the corruption 
the administration Saudi Arabia which set after the death King Ibn Sa’ud. 

The story Saudi Arabia the last fifteen years told Mr. Philby reads like 
variation theme Isaiah: the story the prostitution people the misuse 
riches newly, and perhaps too easily, won. Under the paternalism the old king, 
when the country was only just discovering its oil wealth, life was Arcadian its 
simplicity, although towards the end his reign even Ibn Sa’ud’s control began 
slip. After his death there was one succeed his personal position and the whole 
edifice was danger collapse. Mr. Philby touches lightly the question 
opposition Saudi Arabia, and would have been very instructive have known 
how viewed the future today for this anachronistic kingdom the face the chal- 
lenge from the United Arab Republic. From recent internal developments would 
seem that Mr. Philby has been triumphantly vindicated his criticisms the 
government Saudi Arabia. the last had become reconciled the new régime, 
but that was before the most recent changes. 

Mr. Philby’s descriptions Arabia and life among the Arabs are fascinating. 
pity that combines them with long passages reminiscences comparatively 
unknown British officials and others whom knew India and elsewhere. also 
pity that the narrative his life the court King Ibn Sa’ud his chronology 
difficult follow. Perhaps writer reminiscences must allowed this latitude, 
but Mr. Philby goes unnecessary extremes defend himself against the charge 
having got rich quick the expense Arabia. details his various capital assets 
and defies anvone prove that has concealed anything. Surely such riposte 
the accusations the Middle Eastern press should not find place otherwise 
balanced book reminiscences written man who, both the extent his in- 
numerable journeys and the wealth information has collected, must reckoned 
the greatest Arabian traveller his generation. 


PEOPLES NEPAL HIMALAYA. Scientific results the Japanese expeditions 
Nepal Himalaya 1952-3. Vol. Edited Kyoto, Japan: Fauna 
and Flora Research Society, Kyoto University, 1957. inches; v+425 pages; 
maps and plates 

The first the reports the Japanese Scientific Expeditions dealt with the fauna 

and flora, and the second with the agriculture the area studied, which comprised 

the country north-west Katmandu the main Himalayan Range. This third 
volume, which intended read with the first two, the cultural anthropology. 

The first expedition occupied camps and the second less than 84. Part 

Assistant Professor Kawakita based these tours. While the speed with which 

the parties moved made anything the nature detailed description impossible, 

did facilitate general view the distribution very diverse population and the 

contrasting organization, religion and customs the various groups. 

the author makes very clear the distinction between the upland and lowland cultures, 

and the extent which they merge and intermingle contact. Part 
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consists detailed survey the Tibetan village Tsumje which the author 
spent six weeks. Clearly much had remain unobserved and unrecorded during 
short visit, but valuable information was obtained, particularly the genealogical 
system. Mr. Huzioka contributes report the application the Rorschach Test 
thirty-one inhabitants this village. The results are, feared, somewhat 
vitiated difficulties language and the very small number persons tested. 
The final chapter the report Assistant Professor Nakao the 
cultivated the Sino-Himalayan route.” Thetreatment isso condensed 
that statements are necessarily made without any attempt marshal evidence. For 
instance, the tribe named the agent diffusion, most unlikely réle, 
according Hodgson, quoted page 10, they are part the latest wave immigrants 
into Nepal and are little importance elsewhere, even assuming that identity name 
proves identity race. maize, mention made recent important American 
researches. The illustrations are numerous but poor, most them being little better 
than casual snapshots. 


PREHISTORY AND RELIGION SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 
London: Quaritch, inches; 180 pages. 42s 
This work compilation from linguistic, epigraphic, ethnographic, historical and 
archaeological sources, resembling the author’s ‘Ancient south-east Asian warfare’ and 
utilizing much the same sources. Archaeological evidence constantly alluded to, 
though the author his introduction claims directing the enquiry into another 
field, that comparative ethnography. ““The reports the field anthropologists” 
writes examined stratum stratum with all the care prehistoric excava- 
tion. The object discover the survivals which are not explainable terms the 
primitive but reflections the long forgotten spiritual life and art the great 
civilizations the past” (the latter phrase being quotation from Mrs. Chadwick). 
Itmay remarked that, after this statement intention, practically modern field 
anthropology from South-east Asia discussed, though parallels from the older 
ethnographical literature from many parts the world are pressed into service. The 
the Mesolithic Hoabinhian Culture related that the south-east 
Australian aborigines, “that say those tribes who were driven the furthest 
extremities the Southern Continent, who may supposed have preserved most 
nearly the ancient religion South-east Asia.”” These Australian aborigines are said 
“until recently” have practised Shamanism.” Neolithic times 
the features quadrangular adze culture was the erecting Megaliths” and 
their religion may therefore compared with that the Nagas Assam and with 
Central Asian Megalithic religions. The designs two the earliest bronze drums 
show that the Dong-Son Bronze Age Shamanism was also practised, while the later 
Khmer and Majapahit religions contain many survivals from the Dong-Son period 
and from the Neolithic. These conclusions stem from scanty and sometimes ambiguous 
evidence. Dr. Quaritch-Wales has not always proved his case. SIEVEKING 


Paris: Presses Universitaires France, inches; 146 pages. Frs. 400 


recent years, the relationships religion and attracted the 
interest several geographers. Besides the facts distribution element 
human geography, two further and complementary lines study are possible first, the 
extent which the practice and dogma particular creed reflect influence 
local geographical elements; and second, the “conditioning” ways life and 
economic activities the prevalence distinctive religion. Planhol considers 
Islam under each these three heads, tracing some detail the distribution major 
minor sects within area stretching from North and West Africa South-east 
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One the most interesting sections that which considers the effects Islam 
upon town growth—the number and importance towns Muslim society, their 
relative lack corporate life and effective self-government, and the marked degree 
racial, social and economic stratification that occurs. Other topics treated concern the 
general functioning agriculture, commerce and industry within the Islamic system; 
and the final sections trace the expansion Islam both the past and the present 
day. The extensive ramifications the subject space and time are brought to- 
gether discussion final problem—the causes decay within modern Islam, 
and its insufficiencies the modern world. 

This unusual and thoughtful study, based very wide reading, and behind 
clear territorial and geographical approach. One is, however, times left with 
sense regret, that the topics themselves seem too great for adequate discussion 
within the limits little more than hundred small pages. single paragraph may 
take from the Hausa West Africa the communities Zanzibar Aden, 
from Finland Dahomey. hoped that the author, and possibly also others, 
will have occasion develop further the interesting relationships sketched and hinted 


AFRICA 


THE TRAVELS IBN BATTUTA: translated Sir Hamilton Gibb. Volume 
(of four). Works issued the Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser. CX. Cambridge: 
University Press for the Hakluyt Society, 1958. inches; pages; 
maps and plates 

The outstanding and extensive Arabic geographical and travel literature the Middle 

Ages deserves represented the Hakluyt Society’s publications, and Ibn 

the obvious first choice. Burckhardt described him the greates 

traveller who had recorded his travels. 

The pioneer translating Ibn Battita was Englishman, Samuel Lee, whose 
version, from abridged text, appeared 1829. The only translation the full work 
that Defrémery and Sanguinetti, first published 1853/8, with Arabic and French 
texts one above the other. Professor Gibb translated selections for the Broadway 
Travellers Series 1929. now giving the first complete English translation, 
thus filling long-felt gap. utilises the Arabic text from Defrémery and Sanguinetti, 
referring marginal page-references for the benefit Arabicists. 

The first volume takes from Tangier Egypt, and thence the 
Sudan Red Sea coast. Ibn objective was the Pilgrimage Mecca. Unfortu- 
nately, the Chief the Beja had sunk the ships. Ibn had return Cairo, 
and then proceed Damascus join the Syrian pilgrims’ convoy. Much this vol- 
ume describes Mecca and the Pilgrimage rites, and concludes with the journey 
across central Arabia Iraq. 

Ibn eminently readable, employing little the rhetorical style his 
twelfth century predecessor, Ibn Jubair—whom many Arabs esteem more highly, 
perhaps for this very reason. excellent describer people and places, and 
seldom strains credulity, save his anecdotes, which not affect the main story. 
almost every page there are interesting sidelights economic and social life. Thus, 
describing Baalbek, while makes mention the antiquities, tells that the 
people manufacture grape paste, and also wooden spoons and dishes series 
ten, one fitting into the hollow another. 

Professor Gibb has provided accurate and readable translation, with copious 
explanatory footnotes. has thus achieved what few even attempt—a work suitable 
for specialist and general reader alike. There are good maps and plans. They would 
even better were Ibn Battita’s route indicated them. 
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ETHIOPIAN ITINERARIES circa including those collected Ales- 
sandro Zorzi Venice the years 1519-24. Edited 
Works issued the Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser. Cambridge: University 
Press for the Hakluyt Society, 1958. inches; pages; plates; maps. 

Dr. Crawford was fortunately able correct the proofs this work before his sudden 

death. essentially study toponymy. The greater part taken with 

transcription, translation (contributed Mr. Ralegh Radford) and discussion 

Zorzi’s notes. these have been added two earlier itineraries, gazetteer the 

names Fra Mauro’s map Ethiopia, note the Habab tribe, which effect 

appendix Dr. Crawford’s ‘Fung Kingdom Sennar,’ and note Mr. 

Skelton what may have been the first Ethiopian mission Europe. The maps in- 

clude Fra Mauro’s and Egyptus redrawn and replotted modern basis. 

Zorzi’s MS, first published Conti Rossini 1943, has been transcribed afresh from 


176) have regrettably been omitted. Discussion virtually confined the identifica- 
tion places Ethiopia; the north-west African names pp. are ignored. 
With great ingenuity Dr. Crawford has proved that many the names these itin- 
eraries are distortions real names, though the distances alleged separate the places 
are often absurd. Zorzi’s informants made startling mistakes, which the editor 
does not always comment. One speaks and archbishops” (p. 143) 
country where, friar, might expected have known that there was only 
one bishop and archbishop all. Brother Thomas expects believe that there 
was “‘a great university every the south Shoa (p. 161). told Zorzi 
that the Awash entered the Red Sea Berbera (p. 189), and that the which 
must either the Omo the Webi Shabelle, swollen numerous tributaries, 
flowed out through several mouths Kilwa and provided much frequented trade 
route the capital which was nearer Kilwa than Zeila (p. 185). 
fact these documents tell very little about Ethiopia that did not already know, 
know false, but contribution the history European knowledge 
north-east Africa they are full interest. 


photostats. passages enumerating Ethiopian animals and food crops (pp. 166, 


THE BENUE VALLEY. Grove. Ministry Natural Resources, Northern 
Nigeria, 1957. inches; pages; map. 

This survey assesses the agricultural potentialities the drainage area the Benue 
river Northern Nigeria. Most the work detailed analysis the physical 
sub-divisions, their present use and possible development, and should form useful 
basis for the additional work which Mr. Grove recommends. The summary offers 
alternative method assessment, based threefold land classification. The method 
presentation most reasonable but inevitably gives fragmentary impression, and 
those unfamiliar with the region may regret the absence key map more 
morphological diagrams. The illustrations include large number ground and 
aerial photographs which deserve much higher standard reproduction. The great 
geographical changes the valley during this century are demonstrated, notably the 
increase upland cattle, the removal from hilltop lowland settlements, and the 
most recent phase herding, agriculture and road-making the lowlands. The large 
percentage wasteland remaining the valley stressed; and the most promising 
areas for immediate investigation suggested. Several interesting ideas emerge inci- 
dentally, for example, that the Cross river route for the older Benue revived, and 
the need for state-assisted agricultural schemes questioned view the achieve- 
ments the unassisted Tiv. There are some omissions, notably the lack any 
German literature. This report mean achievement view the 
limited time available area largely lacking maps topographical scales. 
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GARDENING EAST AFRICA. Edited London: Longmans, 

Green, 1957. inches; 414 pages; coloured plates, endpaper map. 45s 
The journey through Suez takes the traveller into the world the jacaranda, the 
frangipani and the bougainvillea, foretaste the delights tropical gardens, 
where plants are untrammelled the inclemencies northern climates. Yet even 
here, though some horticultural problems may simpler than temperate regions, 
there are others, such those created strict confinement rain one period 
the year, which are severe test the skill. Kenya, Uganda and 
have been well served ‘Gardening East Africa,’ the latest edition 
which, containing much new material, handbook deserving the highest 

The opening chapters climate and environment are sound and informative. 
small criticism would that high time that horticulturalists discussed the 
saturation deficit the air, rather than the relative humidity, since the former which 
determines directly the loss water the plant, whereas the significance the 
humidity depends upon the temperature. There are useful notes the treatment 
the black cotton soils which, reason their high content colloidal clay, are 
impossible work the rains and rapidly set into concrete-like hardness the dry 
season. There are full lists annuals and flowering trees and shrubs, with notes 
their cultivation and propagation. some consolation the temperate gardener, 
reading these the winter gloom, told that Hedysarum coronarium, prized 
short account might given the methods pure culture orchid seeds. Although 
probably beyond the equipment the amateur, wrong that these methods should 
remain wrapped mystery since they are comparatively simple. These are small 
criticisms excellent book, furnished with magnificent coloured plates over 
fifty East African plants. PETER BELL 


MIDDLE EAST TRAVEL 


dramatic the former Times correspondent’s travelogue the Middle East that 
one lays down THE MARKET SELEUKIA (Faber Faber, 1957, with shock 
find that the actors are not shadows screen but all alive and kicking. The British 
lid has been removed from the region and the whole pot boiling over. Only Iraq 
praised for her wise spending and, Beirut, James Morris did find peace—he calls 
balm—among the spivs whose simple greed for gain thought refreshing after the 
passions and politics the hinterland. Britain receives some hard hits yet Mr. Morris 
approves our indirect rule through genial old autocrats rather than angry young men 
because one finds the first more likely honour their engagements. Nile control 
the conscious Mr. Morris writes understandably but his subconscious self will have 
that southwards so, get turbines brought down Aswan from 
Alexandria while, 86, the Egyptians are represented living higher the Nile 
and depriving the Sudanese their fair share its water. Here and there, the author 
uses the wrong word with comic effect read the “perpetual clicking 
censor” and, 210, where non-journalist would write 
But one must not carp; the book was written con brio and should read 
canter. Mr. Jorrocks used say, “‘the pace was too good 

After the noise and stink Mr. Morris’ cities (you can almost smell them) one 
glad escape with Mr. Tregenza for hot summer holiday the Red Sea Hills 
(EGYPTIAN YEARS, Oxford University Press, 1958, 25s). There, serene and 
desert, the only villains are asps. With the Arab companion his former book 
Red Sea Mountains Egypt’), climbs Egypt’s highest mountain and 
most important stela the Roman site Semna. His book the perfect comple 
ment the other—there overlap. Here, have the attractive Arab chrysalis; 
Mr. Morris shows the awful butterfly. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE AGRICULTURAL REGIONS THE UNITED STATES. Lapp 
and London: Methuen, 1957. inches; 288 pages. 
Maps, tables, plates. 42s 

introduction some the geographical and economic aspects agriculture 

the United States, Ladd Haystead and Gilbert Fite have offered book which 

worthy note. Avoiding the problems and pitfalls selecting and delimiting 
specifically agricultural regions, they have taken significant groups states and 
recorded lively and non-academic style something the changes and contrasts 
found American farming today. Without doubt, this somewhat journalistic 
style destined irritate—perhaps even offend—many purist this side the 

Atlantic, but nevertheless can recorded that the book very readable account 

with competitor the geographical literature the United States. 

With the advantages having between them personal experience farming 
dozen different areas,” wide travel throughout the forty-eight states, and profes- 
sional interest the subject, the authors were singularly well qualified embark 
upon their task. result the book, which largely without references, displays 
throughout the hallmarks first-hand observation rather than the selective condensa- 
tion earlier commentators. The account underwritten, however, germane 
use statistics available from the United States Census Agriculture 1950, which has 
also been the source the greater number distribution maps appearing throughout 
the volume. These maps, pleasing and uniform both style and scale, are the 
country whole and serve illustrate some the points made the authors, 
well putting the comments made with reference one particular into the 
perspective the total economy. is, perhaps, pity that these maps, together with 
the relevant sections the Department Agriculture map the pattern 
the great soil which are printed the beginning each chapter, could not 
have been tied more firmly into the text. 

‘The agricultural regions the United States’—illustrated incidentally with con- 
siderable number photographs—begins with introductory chapter 
unique complex scores commercial crops plus the greatest livestock economy 
the are stressed the variety farming history, the range contemporary 
farming activity and the differences the scale operations throughout the Union. 
The authors then launch into the first their which there are eleven 
altogether, set pattern treatment which followed throughout the rest the 
book until they comment, conclusion, the dynamics the agricultural scene. 
The book is, essentially, descriptive piece the agriculture the but 
the fact that analysis not absent, and that the hints historical perspective are 
balanced occasional glance the future, means that has well-rounded 
quality its conception. all the more regrettable, therefore, that overhanging 
these virtues are the reservations one inevitably has about the style: perhaps the 
authors could persuaded write sometime academic counterpart this 
volume—it would, one feels, well received. MANNERS 


LATE PLEISTOCENE AND RECENT CHANGES LAND FORMS, 
CLIMATE AND ARCHAEOLOGY CENTRAL BAJA CALIFORNIA. 
ARNOLD. University California Publications Geography, 
Volume 10, No. University California Press, 1957. 634 pp. 
plates, maps and diagrams. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS. Standford Uni- 
versity Press, California; London: Oxford University Press, 1957. inches; 308 
diagrams, maps and plates. 45s 

Both these publications will considerable interest students the American 

south-west. The first, Brigham Arnold, detailed account the Chapala 
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Basin and the surrounding area the desert peninsula Baja California, Mexico— 
little known region now almost uninhabited. based extensive field-work car- 
ried out during 1949 and 1950 and the objective was study the development 
landscape forms area where the impress man upon the land has been 
The Chapala Basin area interior drainage covering about 120 square miles 
and the author has been able show that the physical landscape records series 
notable fluctuations earlier lake levels, fluctuations climate, and differential 
crustal movements much which can correlated with archaeological assemblages 
lithic artefacts. The time interval which the changes have taken place occurs 
between somewhat indefinite date the late Pleistocene, when the first human 
appearance recorded, down the beginnings historic time. 

Beyond the Chapala Basin the south the author records series former higher 
sea levels varying places 2000 feet above present MSL. The highest ascribed 
early Tertiary time and both eustatic movement and crustal displacement are in- 
voked account for the height and distribution the features. With actual marine 
deposits present there seems doubt about the authenticity these high level 
marine stands. Morphological features suggestive past higher sea levels are common 
along much the Californian coast the United States and their detailed study will 
doubtless help reconcile some the problems presented the high level erosion 
surfaces north-west Europe. 

The second book, Edmund Jaeger (Professor Emeritus Riverside College, 
California), general survey the five great deserts North America—the Chihua- 
huan, Sonoran, Navahoan, Mohavean and the Great Basin. These occupy the greater 
part the and extend from Central Mexico the Canadian 
border. This vast area North America, originally thought little use, 
parts becoming well populated with the technological advances twentieth century 
man. The state Arizona, very largely desert, now has over million inhabitants. 
Despite the changes wrought man however, vast areas natural unaltered desert 
landscape still remain, and these the author describes detail. The geological history, 
land formation, climate, plant and animal life each desert region enumerated with 
wealth illustrative material. The book includes over 350 line drawings insects, 
reptiles, mammals, birds and plants, together with many photographic illustrations 
and maps. Those who pass through the deserts and think them monotonous 
expanses devoid life will surprised the extensive range complex adjustments 
environment which have evolved both plant and animal life. This book Ed- 
mund Jaeger the product lifetime’s experience and work the American 
South-west and will welcomed both the general reader and the specialist scien- 
tist valuable reference book for all aspects the natural history these five great 


NORTH AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Colin Wyatt’s sympathetic and up-to-date account life the Canadian Arctic will 
delight the general reader and provide valuable background information for the 
human geographer interested the impact modern developments upon primitive 
people. NORTH (Hodder Stoughton, 1958, 6d) excellently written 
story series journeys train, ship, dog-team and plane (even inside seaplane’s 
float from the Mackenzie delta the eastern bays Baffin Land, and gives fleeting 
impression casual observer but thoughtful and penetrating survey Eskimo 
life, Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, the new continental defence camps, and all 
the problems arising from the juxtaposition bulldozers and igloos, jeeps and kayaks, 
competing missionaries and shamans. The implications depleted caribou herds, the 
puritanical attitude some the missions, and the Canadian Government’s com- 
munal Eskimo settlement schemes are some the controversial topics which the 
reader’s attention focused. Throughout the author demonstrates his deep under- 
standing the simple and peaceful lives the native inhabitants and his appreciation 
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their sociological and economic inheritance and the splendid photographs their 
lands and life round off fascinating book permanent worth. 

Dr. Large’s investigation the history the Skeena river basin useful treat- 
ment part Canada which has been completely neglected historians (THE 
SKEENA, RIVER DESTINY. Vancouver, Mitchell Press, author, intimately 
associated with the region throughout his life, has lived for quarter century 
Prince Rupert and has recorded and cross-checked from residents and archives the 
events which have contributed the settlement and development this traffic artery 
north central British Columbia. The account includes factual treatment the 
native peoples, the early explorers, the coming the steamboat, the railway and the 
gold rush 1871, and the establishment the principal settlements. special in- 
terest are the chapters dealing with the region’s economic history, from fisheries 
Kitimat. While there much only incidental interest, the book provides previously 
unobtainable material which will greatly enrich the historical and regional geography 
little-known part Canada. 

Much more superficial RETURN CANADA Werner Laurie, 1957, 18s), Mr. 
Gowland’s account rushed eighty-day motor-car journey 12,500 miles from 
Halifax Vancouver, north Alaska and thence back Montreal. The reader 
warned the preface that will over every inch the way,” and 
this promise fulfilled almost literally with details road surface, meals and the state 
the author’s finances. There are some interesting impressions, and such 
passages those describing the drought-stricken prairies and the Fraser gorge are 
useful the geographer, but otherwise the book recital the wonders Canadian 
growth and achievement since the author was Canada years earlier, and eulogy 
Canadian resources, people and ways. Not all his enthusiastic optimism objective, 
and one wonders how shock-proof Canada American recession what reaction 
the British housewife would have the quality prairie coal. BuTLAND 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL 


There have been many books South American travel recent years, and, one 
sense, THE MARCHES ELDORADO (Cape, 1958, just one more. is, however, 
written man who knows British Guiana—Michael Swan was invited visit the 
country the Colonial Office and has written more formal book the country— 
and who can write well. three main parts, forgotten province,” 
country Dorado,” and ““The road These are separated 
ludes” Georgetown, and, must confessed, interludes sometimes rather irritating 
the reader. The most satisfactory sections are the descriptions different types 
country, the forest, the savannah, and the mountains. Geographers any age will 
well read these pages since they give picture types country and the 
difficulties travel that the formal text scientific treatise seldom ever affords. 
Nearly all readers will probably acclaim the last section—that dealing with the Roraima 
mountains, the mountains that Conan Doyle imagined his ‘Lost world.’ The 
mountains are described some detail—the vertical faces and flat plateau surface. 
The reader will also derive both interest and amusement from the people whom 
will introduced the author. The pictures, several which are David Atten- 
borough, are both good and relevant. There are two not very elegant maps. The 
appendices add the value the book, and there also useful short bibliography. 

The author Murray, 1958, 28s) botanist who made interest- 
ing journey the borderland between British Guiana and Brazil. Although was not 
particularly long journey, was nevertheless interesting one, and one which 
many difficulties had overcome. Nicholas Guppy proved himself able and 
resourceful leader, and had occasions make difficult decisions. got know 
the natives well and understood their temperament, and although was not away from 
civilization very long, managed stay some villages and observe something 
the Indian’s life. Primarily, however, the book readable and interesting account 
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the botany, and less extent the zoology. The author keen collector and 
describes the forests very well. Nearly all the area covered was either inadequately 
mapped not mapped all, and the Sierra Acarai scarcely known. His journey 
became possible result missionaries having established themselves outpost 
called Gunn’s Strip which reached air, and used forward base. The author’s 


views can summarized his own words: “‘Instead these forests being 


largely their structures—which is, after all, only the result the species present, 


their proportions, and their individual was convinced now that had 
been right classifying them first the landscape-forming process, such erosion 
deposition, which they accompanied and influenced, secondarily the soil and 
its stage development, thirdly the influence such outside agencies man, 
animals, fire, high winds, and only fourthly species and structure.” The book 


well written, and the pictures are appropriate. The title inadequate since most 


readers will not appreciate what signifies, but after reading the book will realize 
that they have learned great deal about nature—and man including the Wai Wais— 
very little known part the world. STEERs 
NEW ZEALAND 

THE CLIMATE NEW ZEALAND. London: Edwin Arnold, 

1957. inches; 191 pages; plates, diagrams. 

This regional study New Zealand from the point view climatologist. 
Professor Garnier has succeeded paving the way for new and long-awaited approach 


regional geography. spite detailed description the meteorology and climate 


New Zealand the book contains much more than climatology the author has divided 
the country into regions, each one which has distinctive climatic 
but the different are not differentiated solely the basis different 
combinations climatic elements. some places climate has obviously been much 
less significant than other elements the physical basis insofar land use contrasts 
are concerned. Consequently, for each region, the relief, the hydrology, the soils, the 
vegetation and the dominant land use have been described with great clarity and suc- 
cinctness. the end each regional description the significance climate 
compared other factors assessed. 

the first three chapters the physical setting New Zealand analysed. The air 
masses available for circulation over the country and the relief the country insofar 
obstructs facilitates air mass flow are both described. All the types isobaric 
and frontal succession which occur frequently over the New Zealand area are illu- 
strated and described simple terms, though with abdication from scientific vali- 
dity. the following chapters nine separate regions are recognized, and treated 
separately carefully chosen sequence. Detailed and relevant statistics are intro- 
duced frequent intervals though these are never permitted spoil the easy, pleasant 
flow the text. Day-to-day weather described intimate detail and its relationship 


the climatic statistics shown clearly. The author demonstrates throughout that, 


with the functional approach, regional geography can attractive and stimulating. 
The whole work generously illustrated with maps and diagrams high standard 
and twelve superb plates are included give good representative sample the 
various landscapes New Zealand. The bibliography New Zealand literature 


PHYSICAL AND HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


GLACIAL AND PLEISTOCENE GEOLOGY. New 
York: Wiley; London: Chapman and Hall, 1957. inches; 
maps, diagrams and plates. 

the work the Geologist finished and his final comprehensive report 

written, the longest and most important chapter will upon the shortest 
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the Geological more than half century since Gilbert wrote the 
foregoing words and the progress knowledge during that time amply supports his 
view. Though are still far from such final report, progress necessitates least 
some interim syntheses designed keep the wood sight while the trees multiply. 
For such syntheses have cause grateful Wright, Zeuner and 
recently Charlesworth. Now Professor Flint follows his ‘Glacial Geo- 


logy and the Pleistocene Epoch’ (1947) book which began revision the 


earlier work but has emerged new book wider and more general treatment. 
The approach uniformitarian, dealing first with the physical geology existing 
ice masses before confronting the bewildering confusion Pleistocene stratigraphy. 

Any world view the Pleistocene has depended too much the past European 
work and sources. Here the balance redressed authoritative summary the 
glaciation North America. Nevertheless, confronting the formidable task re- 
viewing and ordering the European evidence, the author offers correlations which 
while necessarily tentative and modestly presented appear very sound and clear. 
would beyond the wit and knowledge any one man even any committee 
reconcile all the opinions which have been expressed but here least sound and 
sensible foundation which will command very wide assent. 

The book particularly valuable for its date summaries work sea-floor 
stratigraphy, palynology, radio-carbon dating, and palaeontology. 

sometimes seems assumed that the interest the geographer confined 
chiefly centred upon the existing ice masses actual geographical features. This 
despicably narrow view the subject and quite unacceptable any its academic 
exponents. the contrary, the whole the subject matter this book vital back- 
ground information whether for the physical human geographer and not least for 
the bio-geographer. the more distant vistas geology seem sometimes deal 
with unhappy far-off little immediate relevance, the Pleistocene period 
sees earth the home coming finally into focus and overlapping signifi- 
cantly with human prehistory. 

whole the book model concision and clarity and all workers the Pleisto- 
cene field and its borderlands will receive with admiration and gratitude. Very 
welcome features are concise summary the history the glacial theory, giving 
credit some the pioneers often forgotten ignored, and final chapter the 
“Problem The treatment both the absolute astronomical chronology 
and correlation terms eustatic shifts sea level may described either 
rather chillingly conservative commendably cautious according the beliefs and 
prejudices the reader. But even when one withholds full agreement with the em- 
phasis adopted, the book is, and will long remain, indispensable. 


GEOMORPHOLOGISCHE STUDIEN: Machatschek-Festschrift. Edited 
Louis and Inco Gotha: VEB Hermann Haack, 1957. inches; 
336 pages; maps, diagrams, plates. 

Professor Fritz Machatschek, whose ‘Geomorphologie’ the standard German 

text, celebrated his eightieth birthday last year. this volume, twenty-six friends 

and former students pay tribute with their papers his long and distinguished career. 

Many the contributors are themselves eminent geomorphologists, and the work 

valuable one, both the content the individual papers the impression 

whole imparts the present trends the subject Germany and Austria. 

Apart from preliminary historical paper Oscar Peschel, critic Ritter, the 
may divided into groups: theory surfaces; studies process; regional 
studies (Alps, Alpine borderlands, Southern Europe, Asia, South America). 
example the first group Professor Louis’s examination 
cycles erosion, and Professor Mortensen’s description, 
with Hévermann, attempts use photography stream bed measuring the 
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relationship between load and speed stream, example the second group, 
the regional section Professor Troll discusses the form the upper Lech 
and and Dr. Schaefer makes morphological analysis the Sundgaus 
the southern end the Rhine Rift Valley. 

Professor Louis’s article reasoned discussion the origin surfaces, and 
points the difficulty explaining Davisian terms the multiplicity surfaces, not 
widely separated height, which call for longer periods still-stand the Quatern- 
ary Era than our knowledge glacial-eustatic changes sea level would appear 
warrant. argues for the formation such surfaces heights above sea level, 
partially abandoning the generally accepted concept (in this country) base level. 
develops, alternative, ideas limitation stream’s power both trans- 
port and erode; heavily laden stream using the major part its energy trans- 
portation. Such ideas are reminiscent the now unacceptable concept grade, but 
they would appear differ from since there suggestion delicate balance 
between the load and the profile. Since the amount load provided for stream 
part dependent upon climate, due rate weathering and existence flora, 
such ideas are important the morphological theories extant Germany and also 
findings, that the erosive and transportive power stream are the first instance 
linked with its turbulence, rather than with its velocity and volume, are obviously 
apposite, since rapid variations flow, conducive turbulence, are generally 
associated with certain climates. 

Although Professor Troll’s article under regional heading, inevitably his inter- 
pretations reveal further differences theory. The streams described became in- 
cised the glacial gravels deposited their valleys soon the glacial retreat 
commenced (in contrast with the earlier views Penck and Briickner). The inci- 
sion was followed meandering and deposition downstream. Applying these con- 
clusions the Rhine valley, Troll suggests, common with most previous German 
workers (with the exception Grahmann), that the lower aggradational terraces 
the Rhine are glacial rather than inter-glacial origin. 

contrast, Dr. Schaefer’s examination the blocking the Belfort Gap and the 
northward deflection the Alpine Rhine dependent upon fewer premises not gener- 
ally recognized this country. indeed relatively straightforward regional 
examination and, like the other regional papers, useful contribution. Nevertheless, 
for the ideas implicit the regional papers, more explicitly expressed the 
theoretical papers, that makes ‘Geomorphologische Studien’ most welcome. These 
ideas are certainly not simply labelled and hoped that 
their examination will least act stimulus the further study geomorphological 


THE WORLD THE SOIL. London: Collins (New 

Naturalist series), inches; pages; plates and diagrams. 
Into “The world the soil’ Sir John Russell, fomerly Director the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, has distilled the results lifetime’s work agricultural 
research. The author first displays the complexity the soil and then reveals how 
fact its natural fertility the result balance between the multifarious processes 
taking place, and how altering this balance man may modify the productivity 
soil. This book for the intelligent layman and, above all, for the scientifically 
minded gardener, and deserves become well known, and wider public, its 
author’s earlier ‘Soil conditions and plant growth.’ 

The author describes turn the constituents the mineral skeleton the soil, 
and its content organic material, and the inter-relationships between the 
cal properties the soil that determine its suitability medium for the growth 
plants. The soil inhabitants, visible and invisible, are described fascinating detail, 
are their effects the soil and the plants supports, directly pathogens nitro- 
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gen-fixers and indirectly stages the complicated food chain and reservoir 
nutrients, that commences with plant residues and ends with the group compounds 
relatively low energy generally known humus. 

Next comes discussion control the soil,” both the addition 
plant food and organic matter, and the control and modification the soil environ- 
ment cultivation, irrigation, sterilization, and on. This followed brief 
summary the problems and practices management six major groups soils 
inthis country. Lastly, and very briefly, Sir John describes the classification and survey 
soils. 

Probably the most stimulating aspect this book its emphasis the complexity 
the soil: the properties and fertility simple clod earth, homogeneous the 
eye, are shown due great part its inhabitants, which the most numerous 
are small that are told that quarter million may sit comfortably area 
the size full stop. Soil properties are also controlled great extent the pre- 
sence plate-like particles the clay minerals, respectively 1/25,000 inch breadth 
and 1/10,000,000 inch depth! spite this Sir John able comment 
(p. 192) the extent which the chemist and the engineer are begin- 
ning dominate the position” with regard the control soil productivity, 
result research all levels from the ultra-microscopic the large scale field trial. 

Geographers may regret that the author makes such brief reference the several 
processes involved soil formation. any site the relative importance these 
processes governed the various factors the physical environment, and determines 
the nature the soil formed. the nature the soil forming processes 
the key the elucidation the subtle relationships between the spatial distribution 
soil types (sensu lato) and the factors climate, parent material, relief and time. 
Readers will miss the coloured plates that have far characterized books the New 
Naturalist Series. This volume contains only two, neither them original. 


THE FOREST AREA THE WORLD AND ITS POTENTIAL PRODUC- 
TIVITY. Paterson. From Meddel. Géteborgs Univ. 
(1956). 216 pages; sketch maps, and world map 1:30 under separate cover. Kr. 


The object this monograph estimate the potential productivity, under scientific 
management, the present productive forest areas the world. index climate, 
vegetation and productivity (the CVP index) constructed from the temperature 
the warmest month, annual temperature range, precipitation, evapo-transpiration, 
length growing season. This worked out for 1392 stations and used draw 
‘The median CVP values are then converted ideal site class 
cubic metres per hectare per annum, using correlations found certain areas, mainly 
Sweden. Regional and world totals for potential productivity are then built up. 
Readers this monograph will hardly need reminded that only very small area 
the world’s forests managed the scientific methods assumed calculating 
ideal site values, that these calculations are limited volume timber without 
market values particular qualities, all factors that are especially signifi- 
cant the tropical regions, especially America and Africa, for which vast potentials 
are estimated. 

After conspectus the world’s forests, divided for convenience into six highly 
generalized productivity zones, the author turns examination 
forest regions—by which means areas within which forest exists rather than actual 
areas types forest—which divides into five major and six residual regions, the 
forest areas the latter having been reduced human activity. Special attention 
given deviations the actual boundaries from those that might expected from 
the climato-isophytes, mainly through agriculture and industrialization, but some 
instances through anomalies statistical definition national statistics. The brief 
treatment consumption the last chapter brings back from estimates 
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potentials under worldwide ideal conditions management the urgent need 
spreading the principle sustained yield before valuable forest reserves are destroyed 
through the pressure growing population. 

world map, convenient scale 1:30 shows areas forest squares 
drawn the same scale, the basic unit representing million hectares, differentiating 
accessible and inaccessible (both FAO usage) and 
tive). apparent that great labour has been expended this and the maps and 
tables the text and there full methodological discussion. author has 
performed service forest geography putting forward scientifically organized 
basis reference ideal potentialities, and his contribution the high traditions 


FROM EARTHQUAKE, FIRE AND FLOOD. London: .George 

Allen Unwin, 1957. inches; 215 pages; plates. 18s 
die This book compendium natural calamity; meteorite impact, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, tornados, floods, and locusts, illustrated twenty-nine photo- 
graphs. We, whose homes are these islands, seldom suffer from natural disasters, 
Hot volcanic earth not present under our feet, and have uneasy awareness, 
awake with morning tea, lava flow volcanic ash inexorably invading our 
vineyards, fields and villages. Our houses are not likely subside into the ground 
happened over thousands square miles the alluvial belt North Bihar during the 
1934 Indo-Nepal earthquake, nor they often explode tornado vacuum, with 
all their contents people, cats, dogs, and fittings destroyed and lifted into the 
blackness dust-filled cloud. Mr. Hewitt figures the devastation caused Siberia 
the Tunguska meteorite 1908, and his next edition might add the view very 
recently expressed Nature that this meteorite, and perhaps others that have left 
traces their actual nature, consisted anti-matter which was completely annihilated 
met the earth. have been spared such damage, greater than that created 
megaton thermo-nuclear device, this perhaps mainly statistical matter 
area and incidence. 

doubt our position island aircraft carrier between two collossi creates its 
own apprehensions, but well reminded the crisis environment, sudden 
and catastrophic, which exists many parts the world. intermittent, such 
disasters are the setting geological time normal and continuous, but for 3000 
million years remained unwitnessed man. This book indeed much interest, 
and serves keep aware with absorbing detail the natural dangers which exist 
regions other than those contemporary quiessence. 


221 pages; text figures and plates. 25s 

There seems recent times welcome increase popular interest general 
natural history and this book amateur ecologist with lifetime’s interest the 
subject may appeal certain readers. The author attempts describe the beauty and 
complexity animal life especially relation environment, which the surface 
the earth and the varying conditions climate, soil and plant life. This developed 
with the object presenting evidence support the view that the principle 
dependence governs the lives all living creatures. This unity the one hand and 
organization exceedingly complex kind the other are considered provide 
evidence planning and the existence directing, creative mind. 

The chapters range from the green leaf, habitat and community through various 
kinds dependence, instinct and learning, movement and dispersal, colour and 
etc., and many disconnected examples are presented that the average reader 
liable bit overwhelmed. However, whilst this book, with its beautiful 
tions may appeal those with general interest, cannot regarded serious 
contribution the study very complex subject. Epwarp 
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London: Oliver and Boyd, 1957. inches; pages; 
figures. 30s 

this concluding volume his ‘Introduction social anthropology’ the Professor 

Anthropology Auckland University College, University New Zealand, covers 

such diverse topics the relation between primitive societies and their geographical 
environment, the social anthropologist’s view material culture, methods field 
work, the study culture and personality, ‘‘culture contact,” and the application 
anthropological techniques more complex communities, including modern urban 
societies. Although the work whole addressed primarily first year students 
anthropology, likely that general readers—especially university men and women 
working cognate disciplines—will find much interest them; and much that will 
illuminate and correct some the current colloquial views what social anthro- 
pology about. This probably especially true this second volume, where, too, 
there less chance the non-professional reader being misled into thinking that all 
modern British social anthropologists share Professor Piddington’s purely Malinow- 
skian outlook. his first volume Professor Piddington presents many summarized 
yet detailed examples ethnographic material which are sure popular with 
anthropology students, but probable that others will find the chapters culture 
and personality, material culture, and the influence geographical environment the 
most useful. this last topic Professor Piddington follows with lucidity and 
interesting exemplification the argument which found its classic development 
Professor Daryll Forde’s ‘Habitat, economy and society.’ 


THE PROBLEMS WORLD POPULATION. Sir Darwin’s Rede 

Lecture, 1958. Cambridge University Press, 1958. inches; pages; 
GEOGRAPHY AND THE COMMUNITY. Hong Kong Uni- 

versity Press (Macmillan), 1958. inches; pages 
Both these authors look forward and both are concerned with human populations. 
Sir Charles Darwin shows that all probability there will least four thousand 
million people the world the year more. advocates limitation 
numbers, and values highly the work Malthus, who saw the dangers indefinite 
increases but was proved wrong only because could not expected forecast 
the opening new lands and the modern scientific revolution. the long run, 
argued, Malthus must right for the earth cannot support permanently increasing 
population. Many startling facts are noted, such the current rate mineral working 
which much has been removed the past forty years all previous time. 
More commonly known the fact that half the world’s people are 
perhaps more—but cold comfort comes from the statement that while the farmlands 
the world are producing more, the increase food less than the increase people. 
Little hope given that food can produced synthetically, even world mineral 
shortage can met pulverizing mountains into fragments, discovering 
substitutes. Sir Charles Darwin not really pessimistic about the future, though 
would unfair give his views about the life generations still come. Those 
who read his essay will compelled think about food, but they will find food for 
thought. doubt they will, like the present reviewer, warmly disagree with many 
the views expressed, but that will not impair their enjoyment. 

Professor Buchanan’s lecture (delivered the University Hong Kong 
May 1957) safe, suave and soothing. Geography has not really done badly after 
all, spite late start British universities compared with those Germany and 
The main tasks the university teacher are keep the 
subject and through research and carry into his teaching this 
same freshness and stimulation. truck, one glad observe, for those who 
regard themselves not Intellectual interest comes first, and 
practical value follows—and that surely the right order. not the job the 
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geographer provide corner general purpose maps, which demand 
specialist skill and are normally the concern (p. 7). Examples 
recent work include the land utilization survey Great Britiain and various contribu- 
tions made national planning. Physical geographers may think that their work 
achieves little note, but mention made its basic character all local planning 
and the relevance such special problems the supply sand and gravel for 
building south-east England. The whole essay realistic rather than provocative, 
There are few minor errors, such the omission Herbertson’s date birth 
the curious printing Honours’ (sic) degree, and the failure just note that good 
deal geographical work was done outside the universities—by the societies and 
individuals such Mill well explorers who provided raw material 
such abundance—some very raw. What the essay possesses the common 


CARTOGRAPHY AND SURVEY 


KARTOGRAPHISCHE STUDIEN. Haack-Festschrift. Edited HERMANN 
TENSACH and Hans-RICHARD Petermanns Mitt. Erg. Hft. 264; Gotha 
Geographisch-Kartographische Anstalt, 1957. 10's inches; 325 pages 

Hermann Haack was born October 1872 and, order commemorate his 

eighty-fifth birthday, many his friends, pupils and colleagues have contributed 

essays which are published single supplementary volume Petermanns Geo- 
graphische Mitteilungen Nr. 264). There are twenty-five separate 
papers which are classified under the two headings and 

and Regional cartography”. The majority the contributions are from 

Germany and, indeed, practically every West German cartographer note included 

the list authors. Other contributions have come from Austria, Italy, Sweden, 

Switzerland, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
publication this nature the few papers significance often become lost 

amongst the dead wood those which have been written duty. Occasionally, 
those who have been invited contribute have something say which really 
worth publishing and the standard the whole work considerably enhanced. 
example this was the group essays entitled and which were 
presented W:son 1949. These have had profound influence upon 
the development glaciology during the last nine years. The high standard most 
the contributions Studien” ought demonstrate the impor- 
tance the cartographic renaissance which proceeding Western Germany 
today. 

The essays indicate wide range interests, from the philosophical content 
cartography (as represented die Grundformen des kartographischen 
Ausdrucks” Professor Louis) the account survey ground photo 
grammetry the caldera Wau-en-Namus central Libya Pillewizer and 
Richter. find accounts subjects diverse morphological mapping from 
aerial photographs northern Greece, cartography the Venetian Republic the 
sixteenth century and the problems involved determining the areas the 

There are, however, three main themes which recur several papers, the 
which are perennial interest the cartographer and which are just important 
today they were fifty years ago. These are the special problems atlas maps, the 
representation relief all types map and, associated with each, the use colout 
cartography. 

Atlas maps are reviewed analytically Werner Bormann the important 
entitled His exhaustive study illustrated series good 
colour reproductions maps showing parts the Alps from most the important 
European and American atlases published recent years. Lehmann contributes 
interesting study the various economic atlases published since the war. 
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Relief representation the main concern many writers. The papers Imhof 
“Generalisierung der and Finsterwalder, oder 
exakte are especial importance the practising cartographer. 
particular, Imhof shows the progressive stages contour generalization from scales 
very simple but extremely effective diagrams. 

bridges the gap between relief representation and atlas maps with study 
relief representation distribution maps. This paper accompanied inter- 
esting example climatic mapping from the Falk-Verlag Welt-Seuchen-Atlas. 

Despite the quality the majority the papers and the high standard repro- 
duction all the maps which are included with this volume, must note that some 
the contributions can only regarded having ephemeral interest. For example, 
although useful have modern account the state topographical mapping 
Spain, this paper will become progressively out-of-date and less valuable. The sole 
contribution English brief description the planning map Antarctica 
Breisenmeister. Such note hardly appropriate collection essays 
this sort. 

the whole, however, the dead wood pruned minimum. Granted there are 
epoch-making papers which can compare with the pioneer studies Karl Peucker 
Max Eckert, but there much lesser though lasting value. cannot fail 
impressed the modern trends German cartography, both the new styles 
official topographical maps and, especially, the maps and atlases published 
private firms. can learn great deal from their endeavour and their experiments. 


ATLAS FIVE-DAY NORMAL SEA-LEVEL PRESSURE CHARTS FOR 
and Scientific Report No. sponsored the Geographic Research 
Directorate, U.S. Air Force Cambridge Research Center, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. Madison: University Press Wisconsin, 1958, inches; 
sets charts 


This atlas, part wider study the general atmospheric circulation, consists 
seventy-three sets charts. Each set presents conditions for five-day period, and 
comprises three charts showing average sea level pressure, its standard deviation and 
the amount change the following five-day period. The isopleths, based 252 
graticule intersections, cover only the area between latitudes 30° and 
and not the whole the Northern Hemisphere. They are calculated for twenty- 
year period—1907/13 and 1925/37—which unfortunately does not coincide with any 
climatological standard period used this country. 

The average maps, which the term mis-applied, show the general 
picture pressure change throughout the year far more effectively than the usual 
monthly maps. For example, the build-up the Asiatic from late August 
mid-September, its dominating role from the last week September mid-April, 
and its final break-up late May, are clearly illustrated. the other hand, the value, 
validity and relevance maps sea level pressure relation mountainous areas 
such Central Asia are somewhat debatable. is, however, pleasing see maps 
standard deviation alongside those average values, practice which regrettably 
not always carried out climatic studies, for they lend same air reality the 
average picture. must stressed, nevertheless, that these show the standard 
deviation the twenty annual five-day averages and not the standard deviation 
the 100 individual daily values. Thus probable variations from the mean will 
considerably greater than these standard deviation maps suggest, that the pattern 
average high and low pressure will often bear relationship daily reality. 

These sets maps, however, presented for short periods covering the whole 
year, provide extremely useful source reference. Their preparation has obviously 
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involved considerable detailed work, and the results this work are clearly presented 
cartographically. quite likely, however, that the shape the 
inches—will raise problems storage some libraries. Grecory 


NEWNES PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE ATLAS. Edited 
foreword Sir John Hunt. London: George Newnes, 1958. inches; 438 
pages. 

put too much stress merely the atlas section this book not full 
justice. The atlas forms the centre round which great deal geographical informa- 
tion concentrated. The maps show chiefly political geography and give clear 
The physical (i.e. relief) maps are not all successful. attempt has been made 
combine layer-colouring with shading the mountainous areas. The result the 
cases Asia and Australia too blurred. The pale colours and dark symbols used 
the section showing world production result some pleasing maps economic 
geography. Care has been taken selecting large number photographs and line 
illustrations. special feature has been made the two aspects the history geo- 
graphy, namely, the history exploration, and its offshoot the development map- 
ping from the earliest times the fascinating techniques the present day. 

unusual feature the book series six transparent overlays show the 
extension European influence moving out from southern and western Europe across 
the world. necessary work backwards, speak, building this system, 
that the lowest page represents the earliest period the development the 
story. But this difficulty has been overcome printing the base outline map 
folding page. The earliest empires can excluded turning the page beneath 
the outline map and starting with any the later periods depicted the overlays, 

Apart from its appeal boys and girls with aptitude for geography this book will 
also have wider use. The section facts and figures supplies answers many the 
detailed questions fact physical and political geography which crop The 
world’s longest river, with good lead over its nearest rivals, given the Mississippi- 
Missouri (in the text misprinted Missippi-Missouri) 4502 miles. Reference books 
differ their figures for the world’s principal rivers. The subject has been given some 
attention the Geographical 114 (1949) pp. 231-2 and 116 (1950) pp. 240-1; 
references which might more widely known. 

The book has not escaped from number misprints, already indicated. With 
total population three millions given for Uruguay, one surprised read that 
Montevideo, the capital and chief port, has “about 9,000,000 inhabitants.” The 
correct figure given page 210. The binding handsome and strong, and this 
atlas recommended school libraries, and geography teachers. 

Huppy 


LES SYSTEMES PROJECTION LEURS APPLICATIONS 
POMETRIE, etc. Francois Reignier. Paris: Géographique National, 
1957. Vol. Text, 311 pp. Vol. plates. inches. 

Reignier’s main aim write more general and up-to-date version Drien- 
court and Laborde’s treatise 1932. The work naturally biased towards French 
needs and interests. After discussion the general theory map projections, and 
the main types employed, the author devotes Chapters the various uses 
which they may put. considers map users under three classifications: those 
requiring them give adequate general impression the geographical facts being 
illustrated, those requiring them for the making precise measurements, and those 
concerned with map calculations and plotting. particular use the last category 
his discussion methods interpolating more detailed nets from tables coordi- 
nates, and his tables intervals for the conversion latitudes and longitudes 
their transverse cases and vice versa. 
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the two hundred projections mentioned, only sixty are described detail 
Chapters 10, the author rightly confining himself those which practical 
use has been made atlases, charts and maps navigators, teachers, etc. Included 
this category are projections such Littrow’s which have been used nomograph 
diagram form for the solving navigational and similar problems. Each projection 
treated under the same headings: names three languages, brief history, descrip- 
tion, graphical construction, properties, and examples its actual and possible use 
contemporary cartography. Brief tables its coordinates and scale errors are also 
given. The length each description related the present-day importance the 
projection. follows from this that the conformal projections are very fully treated, 

the three cases the Mercator taking total twenty pages. Chapter de- 
voted methods identifying projections, and includes list official maps and 
their systems projection. 

Volume contains forty-eight plates, loose-leaf form, mostly the same scale 
(1/127.42 M), and many with continental outlines sketched in, that comparisons 
may easily made. Geographers, mathematicians and draughtsmen who require 
reasonably comprehensive text modern projections should find answers most 


SURVEY ADJUSTMENTS AND LEAST SQUARES. 

London: Constable, 1957. inches; pages; tables and diagrams. 50s 
There are two types surveyor whom Mr. Rainsford’s book will little help: 
the Optimistic, who doubt the need careful observing, since any competent computer 
should able adjust their wildest guesses perfect answer; and the Confident, 
who consider their own observations too exact suffer the slightest amendment. 
any normal sample surveyors, both these types will rare: the average surveyor 
accepts the need for careful observations and for their subsequent adjustment, though 
frequently hopes that someone else will the latter for him. The computer who 
has has long deplored that since Wright and Hayford’s ‘Adjustment observa- 


tions’ went out print some years ago, there has been comprehensive textbook 
English describe the operation. 

‘Survey adjustments and least squares’ fully meets the need. Mr. Rainsford’s great 
experience with the Directorate Overseas Surveys adequate guarantee that the 
treatment practical, but this does not mean that theory the first section 
the book deals conventionally with the theory error, the method least squares 
and the precision results. the second section, the modern methods numerical 
solution for least square problems are discussed this section particularly complete, 
with full numerical examples various methods; the emphasis the relative 
ease with which these may now computed machine. 

the third section the solution more difficult adjustment problems, such 
those chains and networks, discussed less detail; seems likely that the 
may soon demand that trilateration adjustment considered greater 

The bibliography very nearly 300 books articles adjustment have 
been listed, nearly all modern. Surveyors and particularly computers owe Mr. 
Rainsford great debt for dealing comprehensively and concisely with his subject. 
CHRISTOPHER BIDDLE 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 


THE WORLD UNVEILED. Paut Translated from the German 
Arnold Pomerans. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1958. inches; 507 pages; maps 
and 

This disappointing book. Its sub-title story exploration from Columbus 
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Livingstone.” There is, however, practically mention Asia, apart from Portu- 
guese discoveries sea, none North America apart from the Spanish conquest 
Mexico, none the north Polar regions, none Antarctic except far 
Cook concerned, and practically none Australia. Even those parts the world 
covered the eight this book are very unevenly treated and the narrative 
frequently interrupted that the author can introduce what described the 
dust-cover vast store information drawn from anthropology, archaeology, 
medicine, philology, and laboratory One these parentheses considers 
the pre-Columban discovery America which based supposed similarities 
religious belief both sides the Atlantic, and the botanical characters the 
cotton plant cultivated the ancient American people another discusses the history 
venereal disease relation the activities the Welsers Venezuela; third 
concerned with scurvy. Many the arguments these the 
calls them, are his own admission speculative and inconclusive. also stated 
the dust-cover that the author often from the actual records the explorers 
their There are, true, many quotations although sources are 
given, and five quotations one that have been checked are not accurate. 
There are also some serious omissions and strange statements, e.g. mention the 
significance Covilham connection with the Portuguese explorations reference 
there are docks; strange theory that the Congo was the Nile; and the 
statement that Flatters, the French explorer who was murdered February 
1881, was Englishman. This expensive book but its range limited and its 
text much that “popular” writer that dfficult understand why has 
been translated into English, and presented with its present title: was originally 
published 1956 with the title ‘Zeigt mir Adams 


EXPLORERS’ AND TRAVELLERS’ TALES. Edited 

London: 1958. inches; 256 pages; plates. 21s 
This collection experiences different parts the world, described very 
different travellers. doubt has permanent value, since thread runs through 
the manifestly diverse tales and some the explorers write distinctly better than others, 
However, there remains good deal interest the general reader. Sikkim, just 
after the War, heard rumours the marathon marches the Hunts still rumbling 
around the valleys. the years 1940 John Hunt explored and climbed the 
wonderful area which abuts the east flank Kangchenjunga. His impressions 
this magical little land are straightforwardly given and have the ring deep 
There follows John Brown, describing pungent not always grammatical Englisha 
trip the Kakaoveld wilderness south Portuguese West Africa. The party, which 
included his wife, took two six-wheeler trucks and had among other duties the survey 
water resources. 

Back the hills with Ella Maillart, who recalls short journey 1945 
Tibetan town Phari Dzong. Ella Maillart always readable and the journey, 
made difficult snow, was very sporting one. There are some lapses, when 
gompa explained repeatedly and different terms. She followed Eric Shipton, 
who produces gem mountain writing account two explorations nea 
Everest. The first, after the Reconnaissance 1951, took him over the Menlung 
the west. Here the track the fabulous yeti was seen. The second, with Hillary 
and Lowe 1952, included descent the Barun Valley south Makalu. Shipton 
one the few writers who can give clear word picture where they are the 
mountain scene, and make that scene superlatively attractive. 

Two stories from South America complete the book. Brain Fawcett’s journey 
journalistic company disprove story about the bones his supposedly murdered 
father most amusingly given. not myself favour the idea breaking into 
evitably stilted stichomuthia.) Finally, Sebastian Snow’s ascents Cotopaxi 
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Chimborazo, made apparently mountain experience all, were remarkable 
for their determination for their good luck. This racy account but the least 
literary the stories. 

Maps would have been helpful, indeed are almost essential, and 
ought the same order the stories. 


THREE ANTHOLOGIES 


The Oxford University Press has filled what advertisers used call long-felt 
issuing compact and comparatively cheap volume selections from Hakluyt, 
with admirable introduction Miss Hampden, which gives the background needed 
the general reader (RICHARD HAKLUYT: VOYAGES AND DOCUMENTS, O.U.P. World’s 
Classics, 1958, 6d). Since the book for the general reader, the geographer can- 
not complain that not given more the voyages place the well known tales 
the Armada and the Revenge which any case are worth reading again their original 
form. The first sentence the latter, for ‘‘Because the rumours are diversly 
this late encounter betweene her Majesties ships and the Armada 
Spaine; and that the Spaniards according their usuall maner, fill the world with 
their vain-glorious reminds that was written Raleigh counter- 
propaganda—perhaps the most effective piece counter-propaganda all history, 
though for that, doubt, some the credit must Tennyson. 

Even Tennyson, however, did not need improve much Raleigh’s language; 
and the language the other writers whom Hakluyt edited (apparently with few 
changes) often worthy the age Shakespeare. average Elizabethan mer- 
chant, factor, purser pointed out the introduction, capable 
expressing himself fluently, often thus the anonymous author 
Fourth Voyage made Virginia,” telling how the villainous Ferdinando, having 
promised pilot the ships bay where they could take salt, declared that was 
too dangerous enter, continues: was thus perswading, caused the 
lead cast, and having craftily brought the shippe three fadome and halfe 
water, suddenly began sweare, and teare God pieces, dissembling great danger, 
crying him the helme, beare hard, beare hard: went off, and were 
disappointed our salt, his meanes.” Altogether, this good value for the money. 

Hakluyt also prominent Augustine Courtauld’s anthology, FROM THE ENDS 
THE EARTH (O.U.P., 1958, 215), and rightly so, for remarkable how well the extracts 
from his collection compare, literature, with those from later times. Mr. Courtauld 
has covered wide range, including even the Viking voyage Vinland and Humphrey 
Gilbert’s voyage Newfoundland, neither which was polar exploration the 
strict sense, though one glad read again the moving story Gilbert’s end, with 
his cry are near Heaven sea has also delved with profit 
into the writings half-forgotten the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, such Foxe, James and Ellis. might perhaps have given 
more from the Antarctic—something from Sir James Clark Ross, for example, from 
the American Wilkes the Frenchman Dumont all whom could write 
vividly occasion but may have felt that the Antarctic lacked the human interest 
countries like Greenland, for gives much about the manners and customs 
the Eskimo from Egede, Saabye, Stefansson and Rasmussen. For all this the non- 
specialist public, for whom the book designed, will grateful; but Mr. Courtauld, 
all people, should know better than spell Spitsbergen with 

The last these three books needs briefer mention, not because not great 
interest itself, but because its interest not primarily geographical. THE SPRINGS 
ADVENTURE, Wilfrid Noyce Murray, 1958, 18s) book psychology, 
not geography. Its author’s aim explore the motives physical adventure, 
which knows much, both from personal experience mountaineer and from 
what has been said and written other adventurers, past and present. Many the 
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past adventurers from whose witings quotes have been explorers, since successful 
exploration has seldom been possible without physical adventure and the type 
man undertaking it—or rather types, for, shows, there more than one type 
usually been moved more the love adventure than the love 
science; but concerned with their psychology rather than their achievement 
and much with the man who crosses the Atlantic sailing boat show that 
can with discoverer like Stanley. has collected great mass material 
illustrate the various motives for adventure asceticism, escapism, the desire for fame, 
for conquest, for mental tranquillity, and one would like see this worked over 
psychologist, who would give more systematic treatment and, particu- 
lar, would avoid the tendency suggest far-fetched, quasi-mystical explanations for 
feelings and beliefs that could more plausibly attributed simple psychological 
causes. (The strangest example that found page 212.) The psychologist, 
however, would almost certainly far less readable than Mr. Noyce. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE VIKINGS Sellman (Methuen, 1957, 19s 6d), the publisher’s Outline 
Series, intended for younger secondary school children. opens with fierce 
portrait one the “terrors Christendom” and concludes with suave contempor- 
ary Icelandic impression Thorfinn Karlsefni. between sandwiched straight- 
forward text which pays due regard modern well ancient ideas and which ends 
giving the northmen positive mark the balance Appendix 
presumably based the Scandinavian materials the volumes the Place- 
Name Society and includes distribution map the principal Scandinavian settle- 
ments. short reading list given. probably heresy mention his name the 
same breath that Snorre Sturlason, but might not Bengtson’s vivid novel 
long ships’ qualify for inclusion? Kendrick’s work recommended 
“for the older similar note could added for “The long ships.’ Young 
readers are likely critical some the illustrations, though the runic alphabet 
will stir their imaginations. Geographers will full praise for the excellent maps, 
There one for nearly every five pages text and they illustrate how well geography 
can illumine history. 


That the planners the Soviet Union are satisfied that its standard living now 
sufficiently high allow the West come and see vividly demonstrated Allan 
RUSSIAN HOLIDAY (George Harrap, 1955, 18s). Some inaccuracies 
the book are unfortunate. The Russian alphabet derived from the Greek through 
the Greek Church and was evolved fourteen fifteen centuries after Alexander the 
invasion Georgia (to which the author attributes its Greek origin). Vodka 
which per cent. alcohol not drunk England (80 per cent. about 
per cent. alcohol). number linguistic mistakes are also pity. But the author 
shrewd observer and tells good story full interesting facts and amusing 
incidents, copiously illustrated with his own photographs. D.J. 


The author THE GOLDEN BUBBLE (Collins, 1957, 18s) calls Gulf 
Roderic Owen has written suggestive account year’s residence 
various parts the Persian Gulf States. living amongst the people Bahrain 
and the Trucial States the author has first-hand experience the conflicts caused 
nationalism and the unequal distribution oil royalties upon these small Arab states 
which until recently were one the world’s backwaters. not complacent 
book ‘and should read people interested Middle Eastern problems. Mr. 
Owen’s rendering into English Arab names often confusing. 
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THE SOCIETY’S NEWS 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS LIST 


The names several Fellows the Society appear The Queen’s Birthday 
Honours List. Colonel Aldington George Curphey becomes Knight Bachelor for 
public services Jamaica. Professor Hart, Principal the Nigerian College 
Arts, Science and Technology, was created Captain Chaplin and 
Mr. Brisbane were created and Lieutenant-Colonel Curle and 
Dr. Willatts were created 

Honours awarded others connected with the Society include the award the 
Dr. Beaglehole, the foremost authority the work and journals 
Captain Cook, for services historical research and literature; and the award 
Bar the Air Force Cross Squadron-Leader Lewis the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. Dr. Beaglehole the holder the Gill Memorial for 


HONOUR FROM NORWAY 


The King Norway has conferred upon Mr. Kirwan, T.D., 
Director and Secretary the Society, the honour Knight the Order St. Olav. 


NEW MEMBERS COUNCIL 


the Annual General Meeting the Society June 1958 the Right Hon. 
Lord Nathan, P.c., T.D., D.L., F.S.A., former President the Geographical Associa- 
tion, was elected President succession General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall. 
Lord Nathan was Minister Civil Aviation, Sir James Marshall-Cornwall 
becomes Vice-President place Sir George Binney, who becomes Trustee 
place Lord Nathan. the eight new members the Council, six will serve for 
the first time; namely Sir Vivian Fuchs, the Right Hon. Antony Head, Sir John 
Hunt, Rear-Admiral Parry, Sir George Rendel and Sir John Taylor. The 
Baroness Ravensdale served the Council from 1938 1943 and from 1953 
1956, and Lieutenant-General Stone from 1954 1957. 

Sir Vivian Fuchs, recently awarded the Society’s Special Gold Medal, the Director 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies Scientific Bureau and was leader the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, The Right Hon. Antony Head, former 
Secretary State for War and Member Parliament for the Carshalton Division 
Surrey since 1945, enthusiastic traveller and naturalist. Sir John Hunt Secre- 
tary the Duke Edinburgh’s Award Scheme; Honorary Fellow and Gold 
Medallist the Society. Rear-Admiral Parry has been since 1955 Secretary 
the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition. Sir George Rendel during his 
long service the Foreign Service has travelled widely, especially Arabia. Sir 
John Taylor, also former member the Foreign Service, has since 1954 been 
Director-General the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP OTHER GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES 
June 1958 the Society’s House the President, Marshall-Corn- 
wall, was presented with the diploma Honorary Fellowship the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society the President the Scottish Society, Dr. Douglas Allan. 
Professor Gilbert the Oxford School Geography has been presented, 
through the Foreign Office, with certificate Honorary Membership the Gesell- 
schaft fir Erdkunde Berlin, “in recognition his studies the regional geo- 
graphy England and his work social geography.”” The award was made May 
1958 the 130th anniversary meeting the Society Berlin. The certificate was 
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received representative the British Embassy Professor Gilbert was unable 
attend the meeting. 

The Société géographie (Paris) has conferred Honorary Membership upon Mr, 
Kirwan, Director and Secretary the Royal Geographical Society. 


THE ENIGMA EASTER ISLAND 


March 1958 Hr. Thor Heyerdahl lectured the Society enigma 
Easter Island,” describing his recent expedition there. His researches and con- 
clusions are fully set out his book aku (Allen and Unwin, 1957, which 
reviewed pp. Dr. Marian Smith. The President, Sir James Marshall- 
Cornwall, took the chair for the meeting and introducing the speaker recalled that 
the first showing this country the film ‘Kon-Tiki’ was the Society’s Hall 
December 1948. the past two years,” continued the President, Heyer- 
dahl has been pursuing his ethnological researches Easter Island. Its geographical 
position, 2000 miles from the South American mainland, makes possible link 
between the prehistoric cultures Polynesia and America. That, however, 
controversial matter about which scientists hold conflicting opinions.” Hr, 
Thommessen, Chargé d’Affaires the Norwegian Embassy, and Fru Thommessen 
attended the lecture. 


GEOGRAPHY PRIZE FOR TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The Council the Society, the recommendation the Education Committee, 
has decided offer annual prize £10 students who are reading geography 
special subject for their course Training Colleges England and Wales. 

The prize will awarded annually for the best dissertation (special study 
individual work) which presented part the final examination geography. 
The examiners geography each Institute Education are invited select the 
best dissertation submitted student for the final examination 1959 and forward 
the Director and Secretary the Society July 1959, for adjudication. 


THE RECORD 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS ISSUE THE JOURNAL 


Dr. Audrey Richards Vice-Principal Newnham College, Cambridge, and was 
formerly Director the East African Institute Social Research, Makerere 
Uganda. Emery lecturer geography the University Oxford. 
Mansell Prothero, the geography department, University Liverpool, 
was formerly the staff University College, Ibadan, and the West African 
Institute Social and Economic Research. Miss Freya Stark, the distinguished 
writer and traveller, has made recent journeys Turkey. Mercer, the time 
visited Western Samoa, was research scholar the School Pacific Studies 
the Australian National University, Canberra; Professor Peter Scott, then the 
the Australian National University, the first professor geography ap- 
pointed the University Hobart. Galloway was the 
the Oxford University Expedition Iraqi Kurdistan 1956. Dr. Butzer 
the research staff the Geographical Institute the University Bonn. 
Chorley was Fulbright scholar Columbia University, New York, and from 
lecturer geomorphology Columbia and Brown Universities, U.S.A. 
Dr. Bull, senior lecturer geography Goldsmiths’ College, University 
London, engaged research early maps the Greater London area. 
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UNIVERSITY NEWS 


Professor Linton, Professor Geography the University Sheffield, 
has been appointed Professor Geography the University Birmingham from 
October 1958 retirement Professor Kinvig. Professor Linton has been 
given leave absence for the session the University Birmingham 
order make summer voyage some the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
stations Grahamland behalf the Colonial Office, and visit the University 
Otago, New Zealand, where will hold the William Evans visiting Professorship 


ble 


the first two terms the 1959 Session. 


The Herbertson Society was founded Oxford 1923 undergraduate 
society further the study geography. This Society held its 500th meeting 
May 1958 and heard address its Honorary President (Professor Gilbert) 
‘A. Herbertson: his life and work.’ personal letter congratulations and good 
wishes from the President the R.G.S. was read. This and other messages from the 
Geographical Association and from the Geographical Society Birkbeck College 
were much appreciated the Herbertson Society. 


INTERNATIONAL ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT COMMEMORATION 


The centenary Alexander von Humboldt’s death will celebrated and 
May 1959 Berlin. Definitive invitations will issued the Gesellschaft fir 
Erdkunde cooperation with such scientific associations the Zentralverband 
Deutscher Geographen, the Alexander-von-Humboldt-Stiftung Bonn, the Gesell- 
schaft Deutscher Naturforscher und Arzte Heidelberg, the Ibero-Amerika-Stiftung 
Hamburg, the Ibero-Amerikanische Bibliothek Berlin-Lankwitz, and the Deutsche 
Vereinigung fiir Geschichte der Medizin, Naturwissenschaften und Technik Bonn. 
Further particulars may obtained from Gesellschaft fir Erdkunde Berlin, 
Berlin-Lichterfelde-West, Potsdamer Strasse 11. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR: RUWENZORI 


The Society has received from the Department Geography, Makerere College, 
the report its reconnaissance the glaciers the Ruwenzori carried out Decem- 
ber 1957 and January 1958, contribution the International Geophysical Year. 
The main purpose was gain experience for future glaciological investigations 
this area. The reconnaissance showed that useful work can done small-scale 
party, and also that such research the tropics has its own particular problems. The 
ice the glacier, for instance, proved very hard drill. The party four, led 

Henderson, lecturer geology Makerere, worked the Elena glacier, which 
descends from the Stanley ice plateau; marks were set and base for future ob- 
servations established. conclusion was reached that obtain records value 
would require series expeditions fairly frequent intervals, otherwise would 


ool, difficult impossible identify marks the glacier. series oriented photo- 

ican graphs was taken, which demonstrated the extent deglaciation since the Duke the 
shed expedition 1906. The party also set new hut beside the Elena. 
time second expedition the massif was being planned for the summer 1958 with the 

support the Society. 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL WATER SUPPLY CONGRESS 

The Fourth International Water Supply Congress was held the Palais 

ruxelles, from May 26-31, and was attended representatives from over forty 

Many reports were presented; several these were purely technical 

but number were considerable geographical interest. The most valuable 

Merryfield, Professor Sanitary Engineering, Oregon State University, U.S.A. 


This consisted summary large number national reports, and although some 
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were concerned with expanding cities and suburban areas numerous accounts 
under-developed areas were also included. parts Africa were considered 
and stress was laid upon the role projects put hand since the war, designed 
improve living conditions and combat disease—such the plan build 10,000 
more wells Northern Nigeria. The implications such developments are con- 
siderable, from the viewpoints both distribution and density population and 
economic growth the territories concerned. 


Longer accounts were also presented recent developments such markedly 
different countries Australia, Mexico, Venezuela and Yugoslavia, whilst the need 
was stressed consider separately the problems countries under-developed econo- 
mically, those under-developed regards population numbers and density, and 


those whose water resources are yet fully exploited. Many these problems 
are the product geographical conditions for, Professor Merryfield 
geography country and the climate well the history population are 
factors affecting present Moreover, the geographer can contribute 
the solution these problems helping provide much the basic data which 
“are still needed water resources, meteorology, mapping, geology.” 
other themes also proved geographical interest, especially relation 
industrial development and water use. Technical Commission, which had met 
Barcelona May 1957, reported pollution surface Apart from 
various technical suggestions, they strongly recommended the strict application 
legal measures prevent the pollution pure water domestic and industrial 
effluent. They also stated that became abundantly evident from their discussions 
that ultimately the only sure way ensuring proper use water was the formation, 
wherever possible, one over-riding authority for each river basin responsible for all 
aspects water supply including conservation flood control and the supplies for 
domestic use, agriculture, industry, fisheries, irrigation This state- 
ment, from such representative, authoritative, international body, considerable 
relevance the recent discussion held the Royal Geographical Society March 
1958 and published the December number the Also this theme 
pollution was the address Kenny Great Britain energy and 
its relation water which considered the potential dangers potable water 
the increased use radioactive materials, and possible measures combating 
these dangers. 

Finally, there was further report and technical aspects the public 
control water This provided admirable summaries the present 
position many countries, including excellent section Chamberlin 


conditions England and Wales, very full statement state measures the 
U.S.S.R., given during the discussion, and outline the proposed control measures 


for all water resources the state Israel. All contributors the discussion stressed 
the need for integrated policy covering every aspect water resources and usage, 
not merely those water supply, well the need educate the populace realize 
the problems and support the measures necessary overcome them. These 
measures must vary, was agreed, with the geography, economy, and culture 


the country concerned, and there doubt that geographers can make valuable 


contribution defining and clarifying the measures required, and presenting 


the problems and possibilities broad canvas wide public. 


CONFERENCES THE UNITED STATES 


conferences have been held recent months the United States which are 
considerable interest geographers. During the first week December 1957 the 
Sixth Coastal Engineering Conference met first Gainesville, and later examined 
most the east coast Florida. The majority the papers were given Gainsville, 
but shorter meetings were held Palm Beach and Miami. From the 
small conference Salt Marshes was arranged Sapelo Island—the marine institute 
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the University Georgia. This was much smaller than the earlier conference, and 
this, together with its situation island, made possible for people very differ- 
ent interests meet together and discuss marshes situ. The papers given Florida 
are published full and will appear “The Proceedings the Sixth Conference 
Coastal Engineering,’ probably the summer 1958. Those given Sapelo 
Island are printed only abstract. STEERs 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY THE ANCIENT SUDAN 


Kush, the journal the Sudan Antiquities Service, its most recent issue (Vol. 
(1957) 37-41), contains article Kirwan concerning the geographical 
history the Sudan from the fourth the sixth century A.D. means corre- 
lation archaeological evidence with contemporary Ethiopic and Greek inscriptions 
the author indentifies cultural and political frontier the northern Sudan (in the 
Wawa-Argo region the Nile) during the fourth and fifth centuries. This frontier 
was basic element the history the cultural division the present Republic 
the Sudan into northern and southern regions, and preceded the tripartite division 
the country into three distinct Nubian kingdoms, dating from the introduction 
Christianity towards the middle the sixth century A.D. 


THE PLAY SOCIETY 


“The influence Frederic Play social studies England” the title 
article Mogey, lecturer sociology Oxford, published June 1956 
Paris, Les Etudes Sociales, and recently translated into English. Play first 
visited England metallurgist 1843 when prepared report the cutlery 
industry around Sheffield, and came back 1851; during these visits studied 
three families, one London and two Sheffield, and his findings appeared part 
the first edition his book ‘Des ouvriers européens’ (1855). Mr. Mogey examines 
the influence Play Patrick Geddes, who transformed the French sociologist’s 
idea the interconnection work and family” into the more general one 
“Place, work and folk,” the basis his numerous sociological studies. Geddes’ 
advocacy the regional survey makes him one the most influential progenitors 
modern planning, and has had much influence geographical thought. The close 
relation saw between the environment and the occupations the people illustra- 
ted his device the river profile from its source its mouth 
used identify the typical settings rural occupations. Herbertson, the first 
full professor geography Oxford, gave much support the comparative and 
geographical aspects the Play method observation, and his wife, Dorothea 
Herbertson, wrote the English biography Play. The Sociological Society, 
which Geddes was founder, was established 1903, and 1930 was legally in- 
corporated with other like-minded organizations the Institute Sociology; the 
Institute was dissolved 1955, and its library and manuscripts taken over Oxford 
University. The Play Society its present form was founded 1930 Sir 
Patrick Geddes, Professor Fawcett and Miss Tatton promote regional studies 
home and abroad; seven studies have been published between 1933 and 1939 
areas which little otherwise available English. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES CARTOGRAPHY 


Several bibliographies cartographical interest have recently been received the 
Library. BIBLIOTHECA CARTOGRAPHICA the first issue half-yearly bibliography 
published the Bundesanstalt Landeskunde, Remagen, cooperation with the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fir Kartographie. About one thousand entries relating the 
years 1954~7 are classified. The range wide, and references theoretical and 
practical cartography, topographical and special mapping, and relief maps and globes 
are included, divided regionally where appropriate. detailed catalogue the gen- 
eral maps Switzerland the year 1802 Walter Blumer forms fasicule the 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIA HELVETICA (Kiimmerly and Frey, for the Schweizerische 
thek). The entries reach the considerable number 350, excluding the 
versions the maps the great atlases. most instances the maps are annotated 
detail and bibliographical references are supplied. The general development 
graphic style well illustrated the plates, from the Pentinger Table, 
itinerary medieval copy, the hachured and hill-shaded maps 
the close the eighteenth century. 
The Museum the History Science, Florence, has issued, the first part 
catalogue early globes conserved Italy, descriptive account Dr. 
Luzio the terrestrial and celestial globes Willem Jansz Blaeu. The 
principal series are dated (diameter 377 mm., examples 
(235 mm., example) and (676 mm., examples the celestial, and 
terrestrial globe). Various subsequent undated issues these are also 
Dr. Eomanno Armao has made special study the Italian cartographer and 
maker Vincenzo Coronelli (1650-1718). this latest publication 
DEGLI VINCENZO CORONELLI, Florence: Leo Olschki) reprints the 
geographical authors pre-fixed Coronelli his ‘Atlas Veneto,’ 1691. 
six authors are quoted, arranged three sections; ancient geographers, 
geographers, and minor authors writing Latin, French Italian. Coronelli 
pride place Ptolemy, among Abulfeda, Sebastian 
“the Strabo Germany,” Abraham Ortelius, and Nicholas Sanson. The 
Englishman the list Sir Robert Dudley, quoted for his work navigation 
marine subjects published Italy and written Italian, ‘L’arcano del mare,’ Florence 
1647. 


SOVIET SERIALS THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 


BULLETIN (IZVESTIYA) ACADEMY SCIENCES THE U.S.S.R. GEOGRAPHICAL 
1958, No. (January-February). The geographical museum Moscow University 
Gerasimov and Gornung. Geographical observations the Antarctic 
Sidorenko. Changes the animal world Russia from the thirteenth 
nineteenth centuries, Kirikov. Erosion surfaces the Trapp regions the 
central Siberian plateau, Galushko. The influence erosion dissection 
the distribution snow cover the Don basin, Grishin. Mathematical 
culations with regard the effect direct solar radiation atmospheric 
inter-relations between afforestation and agriculture the timber-producing 
the U.S.S.R., Nedeshev. The genetic classification relief and the prim 
ciples large-scale geomorphological mapping, Bashenina and 
The relations between vegetation and ground water the steppe landscape 
Kazakhstan and the use vegetation guide the hydro-geological interpretation 
air photographs, Vinogradov. Essay the study the economic 
graphy Soviet cities, Pomus. Problems relating the economic 
the Yakut S.S.R., Vilenskiy. Economic divisions the People’s 

BULLETIN (IZVESTIYA) ALL-UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, vol. (1958), No. 
(January-February). The Hwang and necessary measures for the control 
The origin continental glaciation, Rukhin. Orography the south-east 
Aldan highlands, Kartashov. The ancient glaciation Dzungarian Alatau, 
sidences the Kazan area, Kaveyev and Vasil’ev. The so-called Penck 
glaciers Novaya Zemlya, Gorbatskiy. The Bashil’ glacier, 
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Kovalev. Ice formation and structure the rivers eastern Siberia, 
deleyev and the exploration northernmost Russia, Pinkhenson. More 
the evaporation formula, Ivanov. The life story and scientific teachings 


modern sledging ration” Lewis and Masterton (Geogr. 
124 (1958) pp. contains error which the authors have asked correct. 
the column should add 4693, not 4789, and the total/man/day calories should 
read 4816, not 4912. 

calories/man/day the second column should read 4816, not 4912. 


NOTES 


The INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE has issued the first Africa Biblio- 
graphy Series, covering ethnography, sociology, linguistics and related subjects. 
This volume deals with West Africa. has been compiled Miss Ruth Jones, and 
contains 5800 entries, author index and index ethnic and linguistic names. 
The Series based the bibliographical card index the Institute, and the pages are 
printed one side only that entries may cut out and mounted cards. 
Classification geographical, sub-divided subject. The aim has been list all 
significant works rather than produce exhaustive bibliography. The West 
Africa volume may obtained from The Secretary, International African Institute, 
10-11 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. The price 15s plus postage, 
(also plus postage) members the Institute. Similar volumes the other regions 
Africa are course preparation and hoped that these will followed 
volumes devoted special subjects, and regular supplements keeping the whole 


series date. 


Anotice has been received from the about the CAMOENS 
for 1958. Prizes the value £25, £15 and £10 are offered for essays 
some aspect the history, literature, geography economy Portugal and/or the 
Overseas Provinces Portugal. Essays, English Portuguese, should from 
10,000 words long, and should submitted December Further 
information may obtained from the Education Director, Luso-Brazilian Council, 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


The STANDING CONFERENCE FOR History will hold its tenth Annual Meeting 
November 1958, organized, usual, the National Council Social 
Service, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. This was announced the Bulletin for 
April 1958, and the early appointment delegates from Member-organizations and 
County Local History Committees hoped for. Full details.of conference arrange- 
ments will announced later Bulletin. addition this announcement the 
April Bulletin, No. 30, lists various field courses and projects for 1958 and records the 
activities the County Local History Societies. The Local Committee Northamp- 
tonshire, for instance, encouraging the taking photographs villages, houses, 
farms and other items interest along the route followed the new trunk road 
from Birmingham York. 
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The volume the INTERNATIONALE for the years 
available from the Office the Society, price 16s 3d, including postage. 
This bibliography edited the Association Géographes Frangais, and pub- 
lished, under the auspices the International Union, the Centre National 
Recherche Scientifique with the aid subvention from UNESCO. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK KINGDON-WARD 


Frank Kingdon-Ward, was born 1885, the son the late Ward, 
Professor Botany Cambridge. was educated St. Paul’s School and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where took honours the Natural Science Tripos 1906, 
The following year took teaching post Shanghai. But the wild soon called, 
and 1909 accompanied the late Malcolm Anderson journey exploration 
into the interior China. This was the first series expeditions extending over 
nearly fifty years into the vast complex mountains where China, Tibet, India and 
Burma meet. Here studied the distribution plants and animals, and his 
finds immeasurably enriched English gardens. used say that had drawn 
one farthing’s commission every packet his introductions raised and sold 
England would have been millionaire. specialized rhododendrons, primulas, 
lilies, gentians and poppies. these, rhododendrons were perhaps his favourites, 
and this group his knowledge seemed layman almost uncanny. one occasion 
walked into the writer’s bungalow with few seeds from giant rhododendron. 
was not flower, and from the seed pods and leaves only identified 
species lost for seventy years. And was right, trees from those seeds now 
growing England prove. 

His energy and fortitude were amazing. Steamy heat, sparse food, torrential rain 
and terrifying log bridges never defeated him. Nor did the constant, nagging anxiety 
collecting porters sparsely populated country and persuading them carry for 
him. unable find transport deserted when found meant real 
risk death slow starvation. 

wrote over score books and contributed much scientific journals. His 
style was model clarity and had the knack making every travel book 
Many honours came him. received from our Society the Cuthbert 
Peek Grant and was awarded the Royal Medal. 1936 the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society presented him with the Livingstone Medal. For his services 
horticulture received the Veitch Memorial Medal, the Victoria Medal Honour 
and the George Robert White Memorial Medal the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 1957 was elected presentation the freedom the Worshipful 
Company Gardeners, honour which was very proud. 

His first marriage, which there were two daughters, was dissolved 1937. 
survived Jean, daughter Sir Sortain Macklin, whom married 1947. 
She accompanied him all the expeditions his last ten years, including the night- 
mare journey through the earthquake-shattered Mishmi Hills vividly described 
the for September 1955. Frank kept his spirits and his energy the very end 
and was contemplating expedition the mountains Vietnam the time his 


ROBERT WYLIE LLOYD 


Lloyd, who had been Fellow the Society for forty-six years, died 
London April 1958 the age ninety. Notices published The Times 
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April and May give some idea his varied and extensive commercial career, 
his artistic interests, and the enthusiasm for climbing which caused him become 
prominent member the Alpine Club. the Society will remembered 
constant diner the Geographical Club, which continued attend until quite 
recently despite ill-health and advanced years. many the Society, however, 
was best known the Honorary Treasurer the joint Himalayan Committee 
the Society and the Alpine Club which was responsible for the Everest Expeditions. 
committee, expedition, ever had more formidable more conscientious 
guardian their finances, nor occasions more explosive critic their book-keeping. 
matter how much labour was involved, matter how far-reaching the enquiries— 
even India and into Nepal itself—every account and statement was minutely 
investigated. But once was satisfied the justice claim, one could 
any business, was hard bargainer, but once the bargain had been struck 
would adhere meticulously the agreement reached. both club and committees 
there will many, including several who most frequently crossed swords with him, 
who will much miss the presence remarkable and picturesque character who 
belonged essentially the Victorian age. KIRWAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LEWIS MORRIS (1701-65) SURVEYOR AND GEOGRAPHER 


which takes point article surveying Britain during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries” (Geographical Fournal, 123, (1957) PP. 
454). that Lewis Morris began his survey the coast Wales the Great 
Orme, was using information contained his atlas ‘Plans Harbours, Bars, 
Bays and Roads George’s Channel,’ published 1748. the preface the 
Atlas, Morris writes the Year 1737, they were pleased order upon that 
Service; which was begun Orme’s Head North Wales, near Chester The 
date July is, Mr. Emery states, contained memorandum which Morris 
prepared August 1740 when was engaged persuading the Admiralty authori- 
ties allow him continue his survey. conceivable, therefore, that Lewis 
Morris himself made mistake the dates, especially the Atlas was not published 
until eleven years later. Alternatively, Morris may have carried out preliminary 
survey around Holyhead the early summer 1737 order test out his methods 
before embarking his ambitious project survey the whole coast Wales. 


University Leicester 
Fune 1958 


TRAINING CARTOGRAPHERS 


short note, which appeared page 562 the 123, (1957), 
emphasized that there has never been any civilian establishment this country which 
has specialized the training cartographers. not surprising, therefore, that his 
letter (Fournal, 124, 295) the Deputy Director Overseas Surveys can point 
certain national map series which have not been compiled graduate cartographers. 
With some exceptions, which shall mention presently, the work compilation has, 
this country, been left very much the cartographic draughtsman. However, 
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Mr. Wiggins’ argument that compilation is, and should continue be, done 

must clearly distinguish between the sort compilation which carried out 
establishments which control the whole process map production and those depart- 
ments which not. The former, such the Ordnance Survey, Directorate Over- 
seas Surveys and the aerial survey firms, can supervise all stages the work from 
ground survey and aircraft operation the checking the final proofs the resulting 
topographical maps. The problems correct rendering place names, 
communications, settlement etc. are investigated the surveyor the field. 
consequence, the compilation small- medium-scale topographical maps from 
the larger base material becomes draughting problem generalization detail and 
the correct use symbols appropriate the specifications the new map. agree that, 
for this work, the experienced draughtsman can carry out the whole compilation.to fair 
drawing without assistance. is, indeed, the more economic and satisfactory 
method producing maps, but does not represent the whole field map 

contrast, there are establishments which are responsible for the production maps 
and charts, not only the British Isles and Commonwealth, but many countries 
where, say the least, would not diplomatic send party field surveyors, 
Here the work compilation may depend upon the ability the cartographer col- 
lect, assimilate and interpret base material which differs greatly scale, age and 
reliability. order make the best use the existing material, with possibility 
for field checks, the cartographer must competent make decisions about other 
aspects the mapping than merely the generalization detail and symbolization. 
not remarkable therefore that, for this sort work, the Hydrographic Department 
the Admiralty and the Directorate Military Survey the War Office employ 
graduates the capacities Civilian Hydrographic Officers and Assistant Map 
Research Officers respectively. 

Even this work, will concede that, with experience several specialized branches 
cartography and surveying, the apprentice draughtsman may eventually trained 
some the work which have suggested more suitably carried out the 
graduate. But how are such people going trained? Surely not practical 
proposition for cartographic establishments move their staff from one department 
another when the individual has barely become economically productive? Yet, the 
absence any recognized professional training, this presumably the only way 
which members the staff can advance their knowledge. Compare this with the very 
thorough training the Ingenieure Landkartentechnik Western Germany, 
the high standard the U.S.S.R., exemplified the cartographic text-books which 
have become available this country during the last few years. 

Today increasingly likely that the capable young man woman will 
university. must also plan for the future when almost all those with ability will 
proceed there matter course. Unless Mr. Wiggins content with recruits 
lesser quality, will sooner later forced employ graduates for cartographic 
work. may granted that the years which have been spent theoretical training 
may put the young graduate initial disadvantage, for will not have the draw- 
ing ability the apprentice draughtsman the same age who has done very little 
else. However, this gap rapidly closing with the introduction new draughting 
techniques which require far less experience than the old conventional methods. 
Finally, the what detail can not only technical knowledge 
map construction. also proper appreciation the landscape which 
depicted. This appreciation land forms, drainage patterns, vegetation, land 
and settlement nothing new the geographer. 


Department Geography, 
University College Swansea 
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MEETINGS: SESSION 1957-58 


Meeting April 1958. The President the Chair 

Elections Fellowship: Joseph Adetoro, D’Arcy Colley; Mrs. Hamilton 
Delemege; Stuart Gore; H.R.H. Prince Peter Greece and Denmark; Mrs. 
Instone; Mrs. Cecil Lightfoot; Mrs. Measor; Derek Quested; Carlos Quirino; 
Miss Jean Rushton; David Scargill, B.a. 

Elections Associate Membership: Miss Ann Baker; Miss Mary Hughes; 


Paper: The changing pattern agriculture East Africa today. Dr. Audrey 
Richards, 
Meeting May 1958. The President the Chair 

Paper: Land use and contemporary geography the U.S.S.R. Academician 
Gerasimov 
Meeting May 1958. Mr. Leonard Brooks the Chair 

Film: Caribbean Federation. Nicol Smith 
Meeting June 1958. The President the Chair 

Elections Fellowship: John Amer; Arathoon; Leonard Albert Atkinson; 
Rev. Bontoft St. Quentin; Brading; Keith Buckley; Brian Bulli- 
vant; Terence Catliff; James Henry Callan; Mrs. Barbara Collie; 
Coughtrey; Graham Caine; Miss Croome; Bernard 
Daniel; Devane; William Dingle; Rev. James Duffecy; Earl; 
Colin Evans; Fraser; James Glover; William Golding; William 
Gray; Nicholas Guppy; James Hanwell; Major Hardiman; Alan Haugh; 
Mrs. Brenda Dalton Hill; Patrick Hill; Ingénieur-Principal Bertrand Imbert; 
Geoffrey Innes; Henry Jorda; Roger Knutsen; Keith Littler; William 
Lucas; Miss Mackay; Sonya MacMillan; Lt. Charles Maguire; Abram 
Max; Rev. Douglas Measures; Norman; Guy Palliser; Charles 


Parker; Bernard Pickering; Alan Pilbeam; Miss Rees; Rev. Johnston 


Sandlan; Henry Sasson; Desmond Sheel; Norman Smith; Stephen Smith; 
William Smith; Peter Stone; John Bernard Sutcliffe; Herbert Swift; Gordon 
Thornhill; Gordon Tomalin; Rev. Joseph Walker; F/O David Warren; Miss 
Mary Waugh; Wheeler; Syed Zulquernain 

Elections Associate Membership: Edward Burt; John Chapman; Eric 
Smith; Geoffrey Franks; Geoffrey Goergiades; Trevor Henzell; Allan 
Christopher West; David Wild 


Paper: Commonwealth Expedition. Sir Vivian Fuchs 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, June 1958. The President, General Sir 
James the Chair. 

The Hon. Dr. Edward Hindle, read the Minutes the Annual General 
Meeting held June 1957; these were confirmed, and signed the President. 

The President then delivered his Presidential Address which printed pages 
299-301. 

The now turn what many principal event the 
afternoon, namely the presentation Medals and Awards. One these, the rare dis- 
tinction the Society’s Special Gold Medal, has already been presented Sir 
Vivian Fuchs our Honorary President, H.R.H. the Duchess Kent, the occa- 
sion his lecture the Society last Monday, June Sir Vivian and Lady Fuchs are 
with this afternoon, and your name bid them hearty welcome. 

The Patron’s Medal this year, with the approval Her Majesty The Queen, has 
been awarded Dr. Paul Siple, biologist, but also geographer, who graduate 
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Clark University. His long series Antarctic expeditions date back Admiral 
Byrd’s first Antarctic Expedition 1928. 1958 was appointed deputy Admiral 
Byrd, and Director Scientific Projects for the U.S. Navy Operation Freeze I,” 
which forms part the Antarctic programme for the International Geophysical 
Year. scientific leader the Amundsen-Scott base the South Pole, Dr. Siple 
was the leader the first party spend winter the South Pole 1957. Dr. Siple 
expert the problems living cold environment, and now Scientific 
Director Environmental Research for the United States Army the Office the 
Chief Research and Development. 

Dr. feel very humble receiving this award but very proud, particularly 
American, receive from organization think highly of, and for 
which, ever since became professional geographer and explorer, have had sucha 
high admiration; but particularly because the inspiration this Society has given 
the exploration Antarctica for the past thirty years. have spent quite bit 
life the Antarctic following the footsteps such people Shackleton and Scott, 
and have realized the part that this Society played those early approaches the 
centre the continent. course, exploration these days longer the work 
individual, nor now matter whole groups, even large groups. Thousands 
individuals took part the preparation and transport supplies get the centre 
the continent. have lived that almost hallowed ground that Shackleton almost 
reached, and Amundsen did reach, and Scott also the cost his life, made those 
who were there feel highly for those men that period when they struggled 
the uttermost with the tools and equipment their day. has been very great 
privilege have lived through this exciting age into the atomic and satellite age, the 
age the I.G.Y.’s last steps into the and have watched Antarctica unfold 
itself and become part the geographical world. would like express again 
deep appreciation for this honour that has been presented today. And would 
like accept it, not just for myself, but for those many Americans who have helped our 
work getting the centre Antarctica, thus creating world partnership world 
affair—the unveiling the Antarctic continent. 

The The Founder’s Medal this year has been awarded old friend 
ours, who also Fellow the Society, namely Sir Edmund Hillary, not only for 
the great part played the successful outcome the Commonwealth Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition, but also for his series Himalayan expeditions, including the 
climbing Everest. One these, the New Zealand Alpine Club’s expedition the 
Himalaya, led Sir Edmund Hillary himself, has contributed greatly Himalayan 
surveying and mapping. Sir Edmund Hillary, unfortunately, cannot with this 
afternoon and asking the Deputy High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
Campbell, accept the Medal his behalf. 

Mr. Mr. President—everybody from New Zealand, everybody New 
Zealand, will appreciate the cordial remarks that you have made about our distinguished 
fellow countryman, and the cordiality with which this distinguished audience has 
greeted this award. like think that before too long will here himself, and that 
people who are here will have opportunity hearing from his lips the appreciation 
which, just provisionally, express his behalf. This Medal will course its 
way him before the day out; thank you very much his behalf. 

The now come the Council’s own awards. The Victoria Medal 
awarded for outstanding contributions geographical research, and this year goes 
Professor Roberto Almagia, Professor Geography the University Rome. 
Professor Almagia, who the leading Italian geographer, already Honorary 
Member this Society. perhaps best known for his great work the historical 
maps the Vatican collections. can seen from the very long list his published 
works, Professor Almagia’s interests cover exceptionally wide field, and 
recognition all his varied and distinguished contributions our subject that 
presented with the Victoria Medal this afternoon. Unfortunately, Professor 
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cannot with himself, but His Excellency the Italian Ambassador has kindly 
consented accept the Medal his behalf. 

pleasure attend the Annual Meeting, and receive behalf Professor 
Almagia the Victoria Medal which the Royal Geographical Society has awarded 
him. Professor has asked express his deep regret that his health has 
prevented him from being present today, and wishes convey the Society 
his heartfelt appreciation and thanks for the high honour that the Royal Geographical 
Society has conferred upon him. Professor feels that, conferring this 
distinguished award upon him, the Society intended give recognition, not only 
his personal services, but also the impetus that this award will give colleagues 


and pupils geographical studies and research Italy. 


The Professor Bowen receives our Murchison Grant. 
Gregynog Professor Geography and Anthropology the University College 
Wales Aberystwyth. receives this grant recognition his valuable studies 


over many years the geography Wales. 


Professor BowEN: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, too would like thank 
the President and Council the Royal Geographical Society for the honour they 


have done this afternoon awarding the Murchison Grant for this year for 
work Wales. conveying thanks think proper draw attention the 


appropriateness the occasion. Sir Roderick Murchison famous, not only for 
making extraordinarily long presidential address, but also (as all know) 
the founder, discoverer, creator, the Silurian system our geological 
record. Now, that context that think appropriate that here this 
afternoon, because you will remember that the Silurian system covers great deal 
Wales, and also that Sir Roderick named after the Silures, tribe who inhabited 
those parts pre-Roman times. Well now, think right and fitting that 
should have this grant for work Wales, area beloved Sir Roderick, and 
also myself very obvious descendant the Silures. thank you, Sir, very much 
indeed. 

The especially glad that Ingénieur-Principal Bertrand Imbert, 
the leader the I.G.Y. French Antarctic Expedition 1957-8, has been able come 


over from France today especially receive the Back Grant for his contributions 
Antarctic exploration and research. Since the war, Monsieur Imbert has been mem- 


ber the staff Monsieur Paul-Emile Victor’s French polar expeditions. Monsieur 
Victor is, you know, Gold Medallist the Society, and delighted see him 
here this afternoon. His polar institute Paris has for many years been close touch 
with us. Monsieur Imbert Naval Officer the Service Hydrographique. 

Ingénieur-Principal BERTRAND Mr. President, very sensible the 
honour the Royal Geographical Society has conferred me, especially because 
the Back Grant. share with distinguished predecessor, Admiral Sir George 
Back, two-fold interest—in polar exploration and the navy, and hope Admiral 
Back would not have minded that case the French Navy! am, however, 
here representative the French Antarctic expedition which have led since 1955, 
and say this because the Antarctic more than elsewhere there individual 
Everything depends the quality the team. will then behalf all 
comrades Terre Adélie thank you for this award. 

The This year’s Cuthbert Peek Grant goes Peter Davis for 
botanical explorations south-eastern Turkey. Dr. Davis Lecturer Botany 
the University Edinburgh, and his explorations have received both the support 
this Society, which has lectured, and the Mount Everest Foundation with 
which are associated. 

Dr. Davis: Mr. President, extremely grateful have received this 
award; also very surprised, because somehow never quite thought myself 
doing exploration while have been collecting plants eastern Turkey seven 
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eight expeditions that very exciting country. can only say, looking back 
them now, that feel, having read the news today’s paper, rather lucky that 
already have been able make many expeditions that area while the going was 
still good. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. President. 

The The Gill Memorial for 1958 awarded Dr. Wise, Cassel 
Reader Geography the London School Economics. This recognition 
his studies economic geography, covering especially Birmingham and the Midland 
region. 


Dr. Mr. President, should like thank you most sincerely for this 


award. work economic geography has led study the mining and manu- 
facturing areas mainly our own country. These are areas that may, some, 
considered rather dull and certainly very ugly. They nevertheless present testing 
geographical problems. belief that geographical study these areas will not 
only help advance the discipline economic geography, but will also advance our 
appreciation the problems involved replanning our towns, cities, and industrial 
districts, provide worthy environment for the millions our fellow citizens who 
live them. this task geography has most important role play. confident 
that this award will welcomed colleagues economic geography evidence 


the great interest the Society their field and their work and will hearten and 


encourage them. confident, too, that the next decade shall witness very 


important advances the study economic geography this country. The award 


me, Sir, the Gill Memorial has brought home the extent both 
responsibilities for these advances, and the support the Society for which 
very grateful indeed. 


The Now finally, the Mrs. Patrick Ness Award, which goes Captain 


Bomford, R.E., for his work Chief Surveyor the South Georgia Survey, 


have had series lectures this expedition its leader, Duncan 
Carse, and those you who heard the last one will have appreciated the great part 


which Captain Bomford played the mapping this important Antarctic territory. 
Captain Bomford his work has set new standards for exploratory surveying 
the polar regions. 

Captain R.E.: find hard say whether more honoured 


surprised find myself standing here the end this long list very 


people. The South Georgia Survey 1955 was very happy expedition mountaineers 


thoroughly enjoy pitting their skill against mountains, and well trained surveyors 


thoroughly enjoy surveying difficult and unknown terrain. Watching map 
uncharted island the Antarctic gradually take shape beneath one’s hands, both 


when you are out there and afterwards the U.K. from photographs, very 


exciting business, and all enjoyed the expedition very much. There one other 
thing would like say, and that thank Mrs. Patrick Ness, who unfortunately 
not here today. feel most grateful her, and also you, Sir. 

The have one further presentation make this afternoon and that is, 
behalf the Council, make the award Honorary Fellowship the Society 
Mr. Michael Huxley. This accordance with our Bye-Law which permits 
limited number cases elect into the Fellowship persons who are distinguished 
for their services geography. Mr. Huxley’s services have been especially the 
field geographical education through the medium the Geographical Magazine, 
not confused with our own Geographical The Geographical Magazine, 
which not only the founder but also the editor, has been since the Magazine 
was first established quarter century ago, has always maintained exceptionally 
high standard both text and illustration. Used background the factual 
routine teaching the text books, has had important influence broadening 
the outlook both teachers and students our schools. has also stimulated 
lively and growing interest people and places, other words, the essence 
geography, among very large number men and women this and other countries. 
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Uppermost Mr. Huxley’s mind when founded the Magazine was that 
should not merely commercial publication, but that should, through the 
establishment Fund, take active part the promotion geography and 
exploration. This Trust Fund, administered five Trustees who are either members 
Council Fellows this Society, has given some £10,000 these causes. This 
large sum represents half the Magazine’s net profits since the war, and re- 
markable tribute Mr. Huxley’s concern for the advancement geography, 
his generosity. From this generosity our Society has both directly and indirectly 
benefited. 

Mr. Mr. President, thank you very much indeed for this most 
unexpected reward. sure you will all agree one ought not rewarded for 
doing something that one enormously enjoys, and for the last twenty-three twenty- 
four years have enormously enjoyed editing this magazine. suppose should say 
something about the aims the Magazine. The President has already said the most 
important things, but one thing which would like say that have pre- 
tensions whatsoever geographer, and never have had, but have deep belief 
the aims geography some the greatest geographers have expressed them. 
suppose everybody would agree that Sir Halford Mackinder was one the greatest 
geographers. lecture teachers 1904 said: rightly understood 
matter the imagination,” and preface text book said: essence 
good geography that should accurately imaginative.” The thing wanted 
much anything was try and sustain and support this great effort im- 
agination. costs great effort imagine how the world looks somebody born 
and bred two, five, ten thousand miles away. What like feel that, when 
““Yes, that how is, that our problem; our pleasure, our work, our worship, 
see it, perhaps ought see hope, therefore, Mr. President, that 
you will agree that successors, who hope will many, should always try and edit 
this magazine that spirit. 

The now come the more parochial part our proceedings when 
elect our President and Council for the next year and, strictly speaking all those 
who are not Fellows this Society should now withdraw. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, now appoint scrutineers the ballot Mr. Yonwin and 
the Rev. Gregory Hopper. the balloting paper you will see the names proposed 
the Council fill the vacancies which occur; need perhaps hardly refer the 
President elect, Lord Nathan, who very well known; most distinguished 
person who has held ministerial office Cabinet Minister; man whose 
opinion great weight and authority, and sure you will want elect him 
take over the administration this Society, for are certain much the gainer 
his talent and experience. 

The Annual Report for last year your hands and, while the balloting papers are 
being collected, would like ask our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Leonard Brooks, 
say few words about the financial implications the Report; our expenses, you 
know, have necessarily gone very much during the last year, and Mr. Brooks has 
been hard put make both ends meet; but has done very near thing, 
usually does. 

Mr. not think need say very much about the accounts for 
1957; the President has told you some things about them, but there are just few 
points would like make. 

Mr. Brooks then drew attention the salient features the Balance Sheet and Ac- 
counts. 

the formal proposal Professor Dudley Stamp, seconded Mr. Oelrichs, 
the Annual Report with the Balance Sheet was unanimously adopted, and was 
announced that candidates proposed for the Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year had been elected with votes for the Council nominees and against. 
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The not think there anything more add except say, 
with regret, that this where fade out the scene myself. have had the 
honour presiding over the fortunes this Society for four years, and has 
been very great pleasure me. know that the Society will still greater 
strengths under the wise guidance successor whom have now elected, Lord 
Nathan. 

Lorp Ladies and Gentlemen, know that you will think right that this 
moment should propose vote thanks General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall, 
not only for presiding here with such dignity today, but for four years unremitting 
service the Society. earlier reminded that Sir Roderick Murchison spoke 
for pages the Geographical believe can truthfully say that could, 
even that would, have sustained that from the President today. true that all 
you who have been actively concerned with the Society during these past four 
know full well that during his presidency and under his inspiration the Society has 
been full vivid, vigorous and palpitating life. great responsibility for one like 
myself succeed your suffrage that great position. must say that one was 
more surprised than myself when the suggestion was made me. There is, indeed, 
one amongst our number who could, had been prepared accept this office, have 
drawn himself the support and applause all us. has every qualification 
learning—he has been Vice-Chancellor more than one university; and explor- 
ation and adventure—with Scott, Shackleton and recently South Georgia and Gough 
Island with Prince Philip. Sir Raymond Priestley, believe can say, the only man 
living hold both the Scott and the Shackleton ribbons. He, however, felt himself 
unable accept the presidential position. Let assure you that very conscious 
not only the honour but also the responsibility. will constantly bear mind 
what have observed predecessor, who has imprinted upon the Society record 
which will long sustain hard and continuous work. 

but least can tell you that come the service the Society the highest position 
can offer any its Fellows, and that come with sense responsibility, the 
informed layman anxious what layman can advance its interests, its numbers, 
its responsibilities, and its dignity. 

Mr. Before the President replies just want say word. The 
President, the Honorary Secretaries, Mr. Kirwan and meet very frequently—far 
more frequently than the Council itself does—and have worked closely with Sir 


James Marshall-Cornwall during the last four years. not think the members 
whole realize the tremendous amount time has given this Society. has 


rarely missed meeting, comes all the Committee meetings, and has created 
among very happy personal relationships. not always agree, but dis- 
agreements have never caused any bitterness, and each has been able say 
what pleased, how pleased. think one could have shown the people 
working round him the Society greater understanding and kindliness, deeper 
personal interest than Sir James Marshall-Cornwall has done during his four years 
presidency. There another person want mention here—Lady 
Cornwall who, the President’s wife, has taken very active part and great interest 
our affairs. must ask you, Sir James, thank her for all that she has done 
herself for the Society which she Fellow, and because that, and because 
the great personal affection feel for you, that felt must say word 
Lord Nathan. 
The has meant great deal hear these very charming 
personal tributes from two colleagues the Council, and thank you both most 
and also for what you have said about wife’s help, help that she gave very 
illingly. 
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The Annual Dinner the Society was held the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, 
June 1958. General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall (President the Society) and 
Lady Marshall-Cornwall received the company 237. General Lord Ismay was the 
principal guest and proposed the Toast the Society. Other guests were Lady Ismay, 
Sir William Haley, Editor The Times, and Lady Haley, and the Rector the Im- 
perial College Science and Technology, and Mrs. Linstead, Sir Norman Brook, 
Secretary the Cabinet, and Lady Brook, and Mr. Campbell, Acting High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, and Miss Campbell. The dinner was also attended 
Sir Vivian Fuchs, Special Gold Medallist, and Lady Fuchs, Dr. Paul Siple, Patron’s 
and Mrs. Siple.. Among the Fellows the Society attending the dinner was 
the Rt. Hon. Butler, Home Secretary. 

After Grace the Reverend Gregory Hopper, the President read the telegrams 
exchanged between the Society and Her Majesty The 

“President, Council, Fellows and Members the Royal Geographical Society, 
assembled today for Annual General Meeting, presentation Royal Medals and 
Annual Dinner, present your Majesty, our Patron, their loyal greetings and humble 

Her Majesty replied follows 

“Please convey the Council, Fellows and Members the Royal Geographical 
Society, assembled for their Annual General Meeting, presentation medals, and 
Dinner, sincere thanks for their kind and loyal message which greatly appreciate. 
R.” 

After dinner, the Loyal Toasts were proposed the President and duly honoured. 

The Rt. Hon. Tue Lorp Ismay: Mr. President, Your Royal Highnesses, Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

great honour allowed propose the Toast the Royal Geographical 
General Marshall-Cornwall, your president. rather remarkable man, the 
President. Apart from being fine soldier, you may not know that has the most 


fantastic gift for languages. used said the army that, you put Jimmy into 


atrain Paris bound for Istanbul, would, reaching his destination, able 
converse fluently all the languages all the countries through which had passed. 
sure you all regret that this the last occasion which will preside your 
Annual Dinner. not know you know rule called turn” that means 
promotion strict order seniority, regardless the capacity the fitness 
who the next man up. Admiral Lord Jackie Fisher said, 
disasters our arms were due that principle than anything quite 


evident me, reading the list the Presidents this Society, that you have never 


gone the principle There are great proconsuls like Ripon, 
Curzon and Ronaldshay; sailors like Admiral Goodenough; soldiers like Field-Marshal 
Lord Chetwode and our President, and ambassadors like Sir George Clerk—a very 
goodly company. And now the succession going pass famous lawyer and 
ex-Minister the Crown. Cedant arma togae, which will translate for the benefit 
those who not understand Latin pronunciation, who were educated the 
means: “the warrior gives way the man Now, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, once had occasion rather cross with the Royal Geographical 
Society; was long, long time ago, and was campaigning country called 
Somaliland against gentlemen called mad Mullah” (he was not the least mad). 
The maps were admirable; they had been compiled under the aegis the Royal Geo- 
Society, but the north-east corner there was blank, about miles 
One day got the news that enemy force had raided our and 
had captured lot stock and were making for their own mountain fastnesses, 
moved out with regiment and got their tracks. When had been going about 
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two days realized was heading for the was rather thrilled, because 
thought might acquire merit providing information which would enable 
filled up. the third night, rode right through the night hoping attack dawn, 
and thought this would nice sort flat featureless country such had been 
going through, but when daylight came found myself tangle hills which 
had never anticipated, and got rather beating. next experience the work 
the Royal Geographical Society was much more happy one. After the Coronation 
went back Paris, and was overwhelmed with congratulations the pageantry 
the Coronation, and the wonderful behaviour the London crowds, their intense 
patriotism, their sense fair-play, and their consideration for others. top that 
there was second set congratulations the conquest Everest. made 
realize for the first time how much our prestige abroad owes the imagination, the 
inspiration, and the technical competence the Royal Geographical 
only sorry that was not Paris when the news arrived the triumph the Com- 
monwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition under Sir Vivian Fuchs; might have again 
basked reflected glory. 

Mr. President, not unmindful the advice that the mother whale gave her 
baby when she said: one, always remember that you can’t harpooned unless 
you are shall not very long, but there one last thought would 
like express. The international situation for the last twelve years has been depres- 
sing one, and does not show much sign getting any better. There much talk 
conferences limit armaments, abolish the A-bomb, abolish tests, and what-not. 
But myself feel that none the agreements are worth the paper they are written 
unless there change heart—unless there true desire for international co- 
operation. staff NATO was composed the nationals different countries; 
they did not like the look each other very much when started, but can assure 
you that the end three months they longer thought themselves nationals 
their own country, they regarded themselves international servants the cause. 
That can happen other fields, and the Royal Geographical Society setting splen- 
did example. told that this summer they had Soviet lecturer here, and that 
now has been agreed that Sir John Hunt should lead expedition the Caucasus 
mountains; this splendid news. After all, there can bond closer than that 
which forged between men who share the same dangers and privations. 

Mr. President, Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, sure voicing the opinion 
every one you when say how deeply indebted are the Royal Geographical 
Society for all that they have done the past, and how completely confident are 
that they will continue splendid work for our country and for the world the 
future. give you the Toast the Royal Geographical Society. 

The Lord Ismay, Your Royal Highnesses, Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

President, who rises respond this Toast for the fourth year succession, 
runs real risk repeating himself. Indeed, can hear some you murmuring 
your neighbour: “‘I bet you the old buffer will drool for twenty minutes telling 
how wonderfully has maintained the traditions handed down his wonderful 

intend avoid the sin repetition resorting stratagem devised 
wily old Turkish hoja, village priest, who lived Anatolia five and 
half centuries ago—the celebrated Nasreddin Hoja, whose rather naive witticisms are 
still current among Turkish country-folk today. 

One Friday morning the hoja was mounting the steps the mosque pulpit very 
reluctantly, for hated preaching; was hot day, and was anxious get away 
cultivate his melon-patch. began his Friday sermon follows: 
fellow Moslems!] expect you all know what going say 
you The congregation replied Yok, hoca efendim, bilmioruz [No, hoja, 
don’t know all]”. more I,” said the hoja, and down the pulpit steps went. 
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The following Friday the hoja again ascended the mimber and began: 
limanlar! expect you all know what going say The congregation 
were not going done out their sermon this time, they shouted, “‘Evet hoca 
efendim; hepsi-mepsi bilioruz. [Yes, hoja, know all about it].” said the 
hoja, know already? Well there’s point repeating off 
went his melon-patch. 

the third Friday again mounted the mimber steps and began before: 
“Ya miisliimanlar! suppose you know what going tell you 
was short silence and then the oldest man the village stood and said: 
efendim, it’s like this there are some who know, but there are others who not 
know.” said the hoja, makes things very easy; let those you who know 
tell those who not and away went cultivate his melons. 
think adopting the same formula can avoid making speech. 

But there are just two things which feel must say. The first thank Lord 
Ismay for the inspiring and generous tribute which has paid the R.G.S. 
rather pleasant have one’s trumpet blown trumpet-major his calibre. 
expect most you have read some the books that have been written recently about 
the inside history the Second World War. Some those books may have given 
you the impression that Sir Winston Churchil! won the War spite the Chiefs 
Staff; others may have convinced you that the Chiefs Staff won the War spite 
Sir Winston. can assure you, and saw happen, that none them would have 
won the War had General Ismay not been there grease the gears the Higher 
Command mechanism. 

remember early the War attending meeting the Chiefs Staff, which 
had been summoned so-called expert some subject. The Chiefs Staff 
discussed for hours how deal with some crisis without being able decide what 
about it. Dinner time was approaching and last Ismay, who had been 
keeping the Minutes, said Gentlemen, will now summarize the action which 
has been decided then few masterly phrases outlined sensible plan 
action. The Chiefs Staff were relieved, and possibly hungry, that they accepted 
the plan without murmur. 

conclusion, would like say what great honour and pleasure and interest 
has been preside over the fortunes this Society for the last four years. 
Four momentous years, for they have covered the establishment the Mount 
Everest Foundation, with which are closely associated, followed the climbing 
and Kangchenjunga, and now finally the crossing Antarctica. Our passage has 
not always been smooth one, and there have been minor spots rough weather 
steer through. But are very happy crew the Council, mixed bag are, for 
the very nature geography, Lord Ismay has reminded us, Fellows the 
Society cover extremely wide range interests and aims. 

And feel complete confidence the future the R.G.S. handing over the 
presidency successor, Lord Nathan. has served our interests long and inde- 
fatigably member Council, Vice-President, and Trustee the Society. 
familiar with all our problems and will bring bear them the weight 
his great knowledge ministerial, public and commercial affairs. With his wide 
contacts, and with his tremendous enthusiasm for our aims and our craft, the future 
the R.G.S. indeed safe hands. Ladies and Gentlemen, believe the Society 
will greater strength the future and will prosper for years come. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. President, Your Royal Highnesses, 
Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

agreeable custom this Society that occasion such this the Toast 
List shall arranged that the first Toast the President will respond; and if, 
case, the retiring President, that gives him the opportunity saying 
something acceptable about the incoming President. Moreover, enables the incoming 
President reciprocate. most grateful for the words, very acceptable 
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eager ear, that the President has spoken me. must confess, that listened 
Lord Ismay was inclined say, perhaps after all but having listened 
the President reinforced with some degree confidence, for perhaps after 
not. 

Now, have served under General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall for good number 
years this Society. has grown size, now has almost members; 
has grown influence, and has about atmosphere vivid, vigorous, varied, 
palpitating life. That due small measure the enthusiasm and the energy 
which the President has injected into it. have such qualifications 
President this Society; may perhaps say that geographer and have 
claims explorer; the nearest that anyone has said that regard that 
adventurer. However shall best and that know can rely upon 
the wholehearted cooperation those Honorary Officers the Society who have 
served long and well, and upon the unremitting help afforded General 
Marshall-Cornwall Mr. Kirwan, the Director and Secretary, which know will 
extend also me. And, most all, know, for has told so, that may have the 
support General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall; without that could scarcely 
contemplate this high responsibility the work which entails. 

What have said far away from the Toast which has been assigned the 
programme. For propose the Medallists and the Guests. The Medallists 
you know, most you, least name; two them you have the opportunity this 
evening seeing here this table. There is, course, Sir Vivian Fuchs, whose name 
familiar all that even the youngsters babble their sleep; familiar 
the present generation the giant names Scott and Shackleton mine. has 
been awarded Special Gold Medal—on the face carries the countenance 
Fuchs, the obverse, representation Antarctica. What could more natural 
more proper? 

always think that when one hears and learns these great adventures and meets 
the men who have been responsible, one likes know what sort man really is, 
who has done all this. know, from what I’m told—and Lady Fuchs sitting 
know that his real ambition life even better squash player than 
is. That how like think him, human after all. 

But what about the other Medallist? Upon right, whom have awarded the 
Patron’s Medal, Dr. Siple from the United States. You know Baden-Powell would 
have rejoiced him, for nurture was derived from the Boy Scouts Movement; 
look him now you will see how well has done. One six hundred thousand 
American Boy Scouts, was selected join Admiral Byrd’s expedition 1928. 
And now looking him here side, you can see what has derived from that, be- 
cause the Boy Scout 1928 became Vivian Fuchs’s welcoming host the South Pole 
1958. perhaps the most experienced all travellers the Antarctic, and 
has fine name and reputation that regard. Dr. Siple now Scientific Director 
Environmental Research for the United States Army the Office the Chief 
Research and Development. 

Now those are the two Medallists who are here with us, but there are two others, 
who are not, though one represented proxy. That Sir Edmund Hillary, whose 
name familar all. His cheery laughter, the way which can describe the 
adventures which has had, has endeared him all our hearts. represented here 
this evening Mr. Campbell, the Deputy High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
Fuchs the squash player, Siple the Boy Scout, and Hillary the bee-keeper. Then there 
another, who has been awarded the Victoria Medal, Italian, Professor Roberto 
Almagia, Professor Geography the University Rome. His great contribution 
learning has been the ‘Monumenta Cartografica Vaticana,’ repository learning. 
Now those are the this year whose health you are asked drink, will 

Associated also with this Toast are the Guests. The chief those you have heard, 
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and his quality, you did not know already, you are now able judge for your- 
self, Lord Ismay. Lord Ismay has had most remarkable career; his was the careful 
hand, and his the clear mind, which helped devise the plans which ultimately led 
victory. has one those uncanny minds which can almost tell you, but not 
quite, what the soldier always wants know—what happening the other side 
the hill. And because has been much imbued with that fine attribute 
reading the other man’s mind that made magnificent contribution the winning 
the War. Later became Cabinet Minister, and afterwards, all know, 
there was entrusted him the devising secretarial organization for NATO. But 
like think that now one that noble company the Order the Garter, 
and that there once again marches side side with his illustrious chief. 

Another guest today perhaps not well known amongst the general public, 
although his name familiar the lips all who are concerned with the work-a-day 
business government: Sir Norman Brooks, Secretary the Treasury, Head the 
Civil Service, Secretary the Cabinet. knows all the secrets; those who have the 
satisfaction being close concert with him know how makes the wheels round. 
And has too, let tell you, endearing and simple habit—if you ask him re- 
member something, says, “‘I will tie knot handkerchief,” and does so, 
and when unravels the knot remembers what was all about. Many make knots 
their handkerchiefs, but few remember why! This Toast coupled with the 
name Sir William Haley. Now what sort man Sir William Haley? 
modest and cool demeanour, somewhere there inner core steel, and think 
may all rejoice that, though has held those two great offices Director-General 
the B.B.C., and Editor The Times, great organs for the collection and the distribution 
facts and the expression opinion, has ever remained faithful the implacable 
doctrine which learned his early days the Manchester Guardian, the doctrine 
the mighty Scott that are sacred, opinion And long 
Sir William Haley sees that The Times continues pursue that grand prin- 
ciple, all will well that sphere our activities. There special reason why 
Sir William Haley should our guest tonight, and especially associated with this 
Toast, for the Society has close contacts with The Times. has been connected with 
The Times regard the Norwegian-British-Swedish Expedition 1949-52, the 
British North Greenland Expedition 1952-4, the two Everest Expeditions 1951 
and 1953, and the Trans-Antarctic Expedition recently our minds. are now 
also associated together the Geographical Magazine. rejoice think that the Society 
and The Times are allied this way, and shall aim President assist 
the increasing confidence between The Times and the Society the benefit, shall 
hope, the purposes for which the Society stands. Sir William Haley has earned 
for himself, his quiet way, outstanding reputation; because that associate 
him with this Toast. ask you now rise and drink the health our Medallists and 
Guests, coupled with the names Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir William Haley. 

Sir Fucus: great honour, think has been said before, reply for 
the Medallists, but brings certain amount penance its train. thinking 
about this went, course, straight the Geographical because wanted 
find out, not only what had been said before that should not repeat it, but that 
might get little inspiration. series begins 1835 decided that had better 
start little later, and after some research discovered that Sir John Hunt, four years 
ago, had said this Society, that was troubled the people who said 
after Everest: now you have climbed Everest, that’s put paid adventure, 
what there left Well now, have exactly the same problem; have got 
people who come and say: that you have dealt with the Antarctic, there 
isn’t anything more do, take very considerable exception that, all 
us, because fact not only the Trans-Antarctic Expedition, but great many 
nations who have been working down there great many places; have all been 
working like mad, and have all been doing our best, but what have touched has 
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been extraordinarily small vast area. When you come think it, look the 
list awards today the Medallists—three are for the Antarctic; and the other 
awards, two out five are for the Antarctic. But that only indicative the work 
that going on, and also indicative what remains done, because the 
fact that have done little yet. have been one two things, 
course. have been bothered one two people, chiefly from the press; they say: 
crossed the Antarctic, you’ve sounded the depth the ice, and course it’s 
just one continent.” don’t agree with that statement, and have recently had 
letter from Sir Douglas Mawson who very gently pointed out that all the Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition had done had been show that the Antarctic continent beneath 
the ice was one along the length the journey which had made. That perfectly 
true, and exactly what say; not claim any more. just example 
how what one has done can distorted and misinterpreted. Naturally, not 
claim know anything about areas have not been in. 

What really hope that those nations, notably the United States, France and 
Russia, who are doing similar work the Antarctic today (it the sounding the ice 
talking particular) are going able link their work with the crossing 
which did, and traverse the profile which have drawn across the continent. 
And that work continues may possible future years draw map the 
land really below its ice covering. Until that done all see, the greater 
part what see, just ice. wish had heard about the whale before started 
talking because might have taken little bit advice from mother whale, but there 
one other thing would like say. Sir Edmund Hillary, who did play enormous 
part helping get across the continent, not here tonight; wish was. 
not here would like say, both for myself and for him, something about all 
this called Antarctic now, the great Antarctic row never existed 
all. All that happened was that sent message advising certain course, and asa 
result attitude had revealed, and the reason had revealed was because 
his was accidentally published, which was not his intention; think most you will 
know the troubles which followed from that. himself said me, may not 
have done the expedition any harm after all; might quite good because has 
brought into the public eye bit more than was!’’ But whether that true not, 
would like interject that looks though our financial gap pretty close being 
closed. There quotation, not know actually who because only 
initialed, which was drawn attention, and said, one thing said 
for ignorance, that is, that it.is certainly the cause lot interesting argument.” 
That has applied great deal what has gone the Antarctic; both Sir 
Edmund Hillary and and our parties, have got with the job, and have continued 
regardless whatever you may have happened have read the contrary. 
Sir, may thank you and the Fellows the Society behalf all the 
for most enjoyable evening. 

have been signally honoured this occasion. seems very fitting week for 
this occasion, for those the Antarctic, because the fact that within this week 
the great celebration that all Antarctic people carry out. course, the Ant- 
arctic always try look for occasion for holiday; very important thing and 
very pleasant occasion. the South Pole became moon worshippers, and every 
time the moon became full during the winter night had holiday, but the great 
holiday came the middle the winter night (which will occur June 22) 
and that occasion every camp extends its best wishes the other expeditions that 
are down the Antarctic, and realize that half the winter night over, and 
there half yet go. Last year when was there that meant three months—three 
months and half week. Now (if can inject little bit geography) got very 
surprised when started count the number days that took for the winter 
night pass and discovered that was not just half year the South Pole; 
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really got “jipped” can use that vernacular, when realized that had six 
months and week winter night without the sun. For those you who may 
puzzled why could have had over half the year, week, might remind 
you, because can use the word now are the satellite age, that were orbiting 
around the sun elliptical orbit; takes little longer get around the wide side 
than does the narrow; and the wider side the orbit took six months and week, 
that was the period did not have the sun. 

During the whole period were down there, had temperatures outside our 
door below zero and once low 102° These were conditions which 
could really spell death man lost his way for short while; however, did 
manage actually stay outside for much two hours, and one man for four hours, 
98° below zero. Such temperatures, and the wind that went with them, made 
realize time and time again how well equipped were this modern age part the 
International Geophysical Year compared with the pioneers, Shackleton, Amundsen 
and Scott, the first men make their way towards the South Pole. The Royal 
Geographical Society goes beyond the period the first these explorers that 
got the centre the Continent, and all realize what big part the Society has 
played through the years inspiring and encouraging explorers, not only from the 
United Kingdom but from other countries well. Our own Admiral Byrd from the 
United States, thirty years ago this year, was the man who took our nation back into 
the Antarctic, with new tools, new exploring techniques. Had these been available 
Scott might even have been alive today. The majority this room have 
lived through this long period, period which whole continent, not long ago 
few dots the map, has come into being. called continent. But was not, 
recall, until really post-World War that the outlines the continent were for the 
first time completed and all this our generation! recall Sir Vivian’s remarks 
about people who think world exploration nearly over. reality, course, are 
completing that last piece the continent Antarctica, although there still very 
large piece down there that has not yet been seen human beings. have entered 
into new era, one which have suddenly had revealed that must 
explore the bottom the oceans, and during this International Geophysical Year, not 
only has the interior the continent been reached and many traverses made across it, 
there was also that marvellous trip Sir Vivian and the Hillary group from side 
side the continent. This has been wonderful experience closing one area, 
but still have much left this world ours, and are really infants. The work 
geography has only begun. Not only have the task, course, exploring 
the rest the world, the oceans, the atmosphere, the rest the Antarctic, parts 
continents have also one the greatest tasks do, and that explore the world 
way that can use other people; and understand the world, 
understanding that allows know, human beings, what the other fellow has 
exist—this great part geography. was pleasure realize that among 
the Antarctic today that were recognized were the other geographers hard 
work doing their tasks understand the world live in, the world which requires 
much understanding now for every nation order that may live together. 
with deep appreciation that here this evening member the United 
States, recognized your very august Society, appreciation for this wonderful 
Occasion personally and the many geographers struggling throughout the 
world take part understanding our world. 

Sir Mr. President, Ladies and behalf all the 
guests—very many different kinds people—who are here tonight thank you for 
having and for having allowed part this distinguished company. The 
nature the company shows what place the Royal Geographical Society has our 
national life. believe that Society like this, the Royal Geographical Society, means 
more this nation than any other because are nation, quote Kipling—and 
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not ashamed quote Kipling; Kipling was much better writer than most 
people will admit—we are nation who have always beyond the skyline, 
where the strange roads down.” Even those who are desk-bound chair- 
borne, suppose heart are explorers all, and there nation whom can 
more truly said, that geography has been its history. Lord Nathan made reference 
the connection between the R.G.S. and The Times, and would say the association 
that there none that value more. But course there cooperation much larger 
than that, between the R.G.S. and the press whole. You discover continents, 
cover them. must say when thought that phrase then went think 
the consequences. does look the result your efforts far have been twenty 
wars, forty revolutions, 100 earthquakes, and thousand and one complications. 
could not help wondering whether the time hadn’t come for you found sister 
body who would little the work reverse. could well with little 
undiscovery. look the ingenuity Lord Nathan. will not give him list the 
countries that might lost, but will found Royal Oblitergraphical Society 
will once join it. But now, Ladies and Gentlemen, serious for moment, and 
will only moment: your guests want pay tribute your Society, geo- 
graphy, and geographers. Geography very old word our language; over 
four hundred years old and one the earliest references Bishop Hooper’s, the 
martyred Bishop Hooper, 1547, who said “the geographus conceiveth and com- 
prendeth all the world his Well quite believe that your President, and 
your President be. You have long line from Sir Barrow and Murchison, 
Freya Stark and Dr. Fuchs, and always, and this think the great thing, the work 
which your Society has done has been the simple and pure pursuit learning and 
knowledge. The records your Society are perhaps the most remarkable tribute 
that exists man’s insatiable curiosity and his unconquerable spirit. Nowhere has 
the courage, the nobility, the self-sacrifice and the dauntlessness man been shown 
more movingly more magnificently than his service geography. has 
given something equally precious—immortal writings, because are nation which 
values not only fine deeds, are also nation cherish fine words. From Hakluyt 
Doughty and Speke, and Mary Kingsley, and due course, sure Dr. Fuchs 
—we shall saying what glory and splendour there about all. 
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Southward bound. Dr. Fuchs greeting Sir Edmund Hillary, Montevideo, December 
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